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Art. L—WESLEY AND MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 


[ARTICLE FIRST. ] 


A Biographicol History of Philosophy. By G.H.Lewes. Two volumes. London. 

History of Moral Science. By RoBeRT BLAKEY. Two volumes. London, 

Wesley and Methodism. By Isaac Tay.or. , 

England in the Eighteenth Century. By W. E. H. Leckey. Two volumes. New 
York: Appletons. 

Short History of the English People. By J.R.GReEeN. New York: Harper & Bros. 

Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography. By Str JAMES STEPHEN. Two vols. London. 

ey in Poetry and Philosophy. By J.C.SHarrp. Boston : Houghton, Osgood, 
¢ Co. 

The North British Review. Article, 8. T. Coleridge. December, 1865. 

Life of John Locke. Two volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Lives of John Wesley. By Watson, TYERMAN, RiaG, STEVENS, etc. 


Many are the modes of contemplating a great man in his re- 
lations to his age and the ages. Luther was as mighty in his 
effect on German literature as on German religion, on gov- 
ernment as on ecclesiasticism. His influence on all tongues 
and times is equally noticeable and unsearchable. Columbus, 
opening a new world, is himself the vital center of innumerable 
influences which are just beginning to be. Washington to 
some minds is only a soldier, to others a surveyor, to others one 
who couldn’t tell a lie, to others the founder of an empire. 
But Washington, in his influence on nationalities yet unformed, 
the representative of free and equal government over all the 
earth, is an unmeasured, an immeasurable, influence. 

Wesley has more sides to him than any man of his century, 
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not excepting Washington ; for Wesley’s government was both 
of this world and not of this world. It was a spiritual power 
that is not to be measured by national lines and political influ- 
ences. It is a force yet unabated ; nay, more and more potent 
with every increasing year. To estimate that force no essay, 
no book, no hour, no year of hours, is sufficient. It has already 
entered every form of human action, molded States, fashioned 
philosophies, leavened literature, created philanthropies, extir- 
pated iniquities, occupied with its influences every land under 
the whole heaven. The souls that have been affected by his 
having been, spiritually and immortally, are already numbered 
by scores, if not hundreds, of millions; for the spiritual life of 
a century and a half in Protestant Christendom has been filled 
with this force. All the agencies for the renewal of society 
have been touched to their issues by this man. Not a slave 
has been liberated, not a prisoner relieved, not a barbarism in 
warfare abolished, not a tract has given light and refreshment to 
the soul, not a Sunday-school scholar been taught, not a joyous 
Christian melody been sung, not a Bible been dropped gratu- 
itously into a welcome or unwelcome hand, not a cheap and 
vivid Christian story been published, not a rumseller or drinker 
been suppressed, but that it can be traced as directly to John 
Wesley as the rays in the sky can be traced to the sun. 

These are but portions of his influence. He has affected 
medicine, and law, and politics, and literature. The change of 
medical treatment from the harsh, crude, cruel course of a cent- 
ury ago is due in no small degree to his common sense ap- 
plied to the healing of the body. The other departments 
equally recognize his presence. Does this seem wild? Hear 
Sir James Stephen on one department of this work, a depart- 
ment already immeasurable in its influence. Speaking of the 
Clapham Sect, he says: “ They were the sons, by natural and 
spiritual birth, of men who in the earlier days of Methodism 
had shaken off the lethargy in which, till then, the Churches of 
England had been entranced, of men by whose agency the 
great evangelic doctrine of faith, emerging in its primeval 
splendor, had not only overpowered the contrary heresies, but 
had, perhaps, obscured some kindred truths, In their one 
central and all-pervading idea they had found an influence 
hardly less than magical.” 
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Who was the father of the sires of these sons? He essays 
to give great glory to Whitefield, and in his “ Evangelical Suc- 
cession” confines his list. exclusively to the Whitefieldians. 
Yet who was the father of Whitefield? Who took that raw 
and reckless youth, going from his drams to his prayers and 
from his prayers to his drams—a youth without consistency or 
constancy, without principle or purpose, without a more hope- 
ful future than .Chatterton or Goldsmith—who took him, 
molded him, made a man and a minister of him, under God, 
and sent him forth to shake the nations? Wesley. This same , 
eulogist of Whitefield, describing the clownish servitor, full of 
spasms of piety and profanity, declares, “‘ He became the asso- 
ciate of Charles, and the disciple of John Wesley.” “ These 
future chiefs of a religious revolution,” he calls these Wesleys. 
As “the disciple of John Wesley,” Whitefield always recognizes 
him as Master. He owed his strength and steadiness to the 
founder of Methodism. So all of Whitefield’s influences, spir- 
itual and other, excepting his one error of doctrine, are thus 

humanly speaking, to John Wesley. 

{the Clapham Sect t)had i in its lists such men as Wilberforce, 
Granville Sharp, Lord Teignmouth, the first President of the 
Bible Society and ruler of ‘India, Sir John Shore, also ruler of 
India, Clarkson, Zachary Macaulay, Brongham, Henry Martyn 
—every philanthropist, social or religious, of England, a cent- 
ury and less ago, These men affected every realm of thought 
and duty. They organized every sort of philanthropy. As 
says Sir James Stephen: “ They formed themselves into a 
confederacy, carefully organized and fearlessly avowed, to send 
forth into all lands, but, above all, into their own, the two 
witnesses of the Church, Scripture and tradition—Scripture, to 
be interpreted by its divine Author to the devout worshiper ; 
tradition, not of doctrinal tests, but of that inextinguishable 
zeal which, first kindled in the apostolic times, has never since 
wanted either altars to receive or attendant ministers to feed 
and propagate the flame.” 

Well does he add: “ Bibles, schools, missionaries, the circu- 
lation of evangelical books and the training of evangelical 
clergymen, the possession of well attended pulpits, war through 
the press and war in Parliament against every form of injus- 
tice which either law or custom sanctioned—such were the 
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forces by which they hoped to extend the kingdom of light 
and to resist the tyranny with which the earth was threat- 
ened.” 

Thus he confesses and concludes: “ That confederacy which 
was pent up within the narrow limits of Clapham, which jocose 
men invidiously called a sect, is now spreading through the 
habitable globe. The day is not distant when it will assume 
the form, and be hailed by the glorious title, of the Universal 
Church.” 

And all this philanthropic power is thus confessedly traced 
to John Wesley; for, speaking of the era of Whitefield, he 
says: “It was at this period that the Alma Mater of Laud and 
Sacheverell was nourishing in her bosom a little band of pupils 
destined to accomplish a momentous revolution in the national 
Church ; and of this little band John Wesley was the acknowl- 
edged leader.” 

We do not purpose to examine and illustrate the whole 
sphere of the influence of Wesley. One can see at a glance its 
vastness. The whole field of organized humanitarianism, of or- 
ganized spiritual and ecclesiastical and Christian propagandism, 
is included in this range. Martyn translating the Scriptures 
into Persian and Hindustani, Judson into Burmese, Morrison 
into Chinese, Van Dyke into Arabic, Moffat into the South Afri- 
can dialects, are all because Wesley lived and wrought. Every 
missionary society, Bible, tract, and book society, sprang from 
his influence. Every Sunday-school book—alas, that it must 
be said, even in its weakness!—he is compelled to call his 
child; for he initiated that literature. Every temperance, anti- 
slavery, anti-tobacco, and woman suffrage society, much as one 
may dislike to acknowledge it, took its rise in the chambers of 
the Fellow and Vice-Rector of Lincoln. He first sinee Paul 
emancipated woman in the prayer-room and the pulpit: His 
principles necessitate her complete liberation, 

Green says of this movement of Wesley’s, that “it changed 
in afew years the whole temper of English society. A new 
philanthropy reformed our prisons, infused clemency and wis- 
dom into our penal laws, abolished the slave-trade, and gave 
the first impulse to popular education. The revival began in 
a small knot of Oxford students.” After speaking of Charles 
Wesley and Whitefield, the same writer adds: “ It was John 
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Wesley who embodied in himself, not this or that side of this 
vast movement, but the very movement itself.” * 

These facts are too patent to need discussion. Let us pro- 
ceed to a more recondite study. 

At first glance one might say he did not influence literature 

and philosophy. The one was too refined, the other too subtle, 
for his practical, experimental, sociological faculties Yet both 
of these have felt the impress of his presence. His influence 
upon ieaeatmas yon been marked and marvelous. Thackeray 
and Dickens, Tennyson and Browning, though they knew it not, 
George Eliot and Charles Reade, Mrs. Stowe, and every re- 
formatory romancer—even Oliver Wendell Holmes, who strikes 
at Christ, and yet is indebted to Wesley for the disposition and 
ability to strike—have another atmosphere blowing through 
their brain and giving character to their writings than they 
would have had if John Wesley had never lived. For each 
of them is a writer touched with reform. By comparing “ Do- 
theboys-hall” with Fielding or Scott, we see the difference at 
aglance. Scott, though of the later generation, has no rela- 
tion to these questions; nor Disraeli. Bulwer, a very slight 
one; his “ Coming Race” is almost his only modern novel. 
Dickens is almost exclusively a reformer; Thackeray, largely 
so. The first reformatory novel, ‘The Fool of Quality,” Wes- 
ley himself adopted iato his library. He has been the father 
of multitudes of such, and has practically overturned that whole 
realm, 
It is, however, in his relation to modern philosophy,Jas the 
antagonist of material, as the exponent and starter out of spir- 
itual or transcendental philosophy, that Wesley stands forth in 
a clearness of light that makes it impossible not to recognize 
and accept his sovereignty. To set this in sytematic form will 
be the aim and effort of this article. To do this justly we 
shall considex{ the status of philosophy when he arose) its theol- 
ogic forms, and his relations to the same; his escape from 
it, how it was affected, and what were its revelations in him ; 
his influence subsequently upon this department of thought, 
direct and indirect. 

I. Before we draw near Wesley, and the forces that made 
him, and that he made, look a little closer at the contest itself. 


* See also Leckey’s “‘ England in the Eighteenth Century.” 
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/ The two Loontending systems of philosophy /: are spiritual and 


material. ) > They have always wrestled in the human soul since 
that soul became the slave of its passions and of its body, in 
falling under the snare of its appetites, the lowest or most out- 
ward “of all the organs that had been appeinted its servants. 
The apple eat in disobedience of law made the spirit the slave 
of the grossest of the physical functions. 

To justify himself to himself, man has ever since been cre- 
ating schemes of ontology that make this outward and lowest 
the inward and highest of all his faculties. He has sought to 
deduce the inner world from the outer, and to make the outer- 
most the uppermost. Schemes of philosophy and of religion 
have gained foothold in generations, races, tracts of earth deep- 
rooted as the hills of whose nature they partake, and ruling 
widely as the skyey influences, no higher than which do they go. 

Against these have arisen the spiritual protests— 

“Which, be they what they may, 

Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 

Are yet the master light of all our being.” 
These declarations are not protests so much as higher asser- 
tions—gleams of the earlier age, when man stood on his feet 
and not his head, when he talked with God face to face, as 
friend talketh with friend. These truths, too, sank deep into 
the human heart, and flashed forth their energies against the 
materializing forces of the depraved humanity. The Brahman 
fought with the Buddhist, Pythagoras and Plato with Zeno and 
Aristotle, Pharisee with Sadducee, the Greek Christian with 
the Roman. Adown the ages the conflict ran, and to-day it 
still goeth on. The earth doth not protect the woman, but 
riseth against her. Flesh warreth against the spirit, man with 
God. 

The Church has felt this conflict. Mohammed conquered 
the Eastern Church with his sword, and the Western with his 
dogma. Fatalism took possession of the Roman Church as 
the Greek fell in ecclesiastical liberty, and almost in ecclesias- 
tical existence. 

The Reformation developed the vitality of the hostile hosts. 
Luther, the apostle of freedom, was followed almost instantly 
by Calvin, the apostle of bondage. How much their blood 
had to do with their philosophic theology, is a question more 
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easily asked than answered. For the German has always been 
a lover of liberty ; the Frenchman, of law. Perhaps even the 
Roman bondage of Augustinianism, which Calvin modern- 
ized, arose from the Roman stringency of law, that external 
and potent governmental sense that to this day characterizes 
the Church which centers its power on the hills of Cesar, and 
under the name of Pontifex Maximus. 

This conflict passed over to England, and sprang up in the 
fierce theologic strife that broke the long winter of Roman au- 
thority with the oncoming influences of the present summer 
of grace. Bacon stood at the parting of the ways, but gave no 
hint as to which he should take. Though experimental in his 
treatment, he was ideal in his concept. Cranmer was an Eras- 
mian, and Hooker, Latimer and Owen were Calvinists. 

Henry More, the first writer on philosophy of any repute 
in English literature, was a Platonist, an Idealist. He was a 
graduate of Milton’s college—Christ’s of Cambridge—and, per- 
haps, was inspired in his freedom of thought by that master, 
for he spent one year with him as an undergraduate, More en- 


*™ tering in 1631, Milton graduating in 1632. As More became 


a Fellow of Christ’s, Milton must have often met him in his 
visits to his Alma Mater, and held deep and rich communion 
with a brother spirit of like perceptions with himself. 

His influence, however, among those who profess to set forth 

English philosophy has been very slight. Lewes does not re- 
gard him as worthy of mention ; and he is not, if Lewes’ theory 
of philosophy is accepted as the real English system. He may 
yet come to his desert, and take his rank at the head, which he 
deserves, no less for his position in time, than for his far higher 
position in thought. : 
_ (The father of modern English philosophy, or the one usually 
* accredited as such, is\ Thomas Hobbes.) He is undoubtedly the | 
father of English material philosophy. Lewes, in his “History — 
of Philosophy,” recognizes him as the first; Robert Blakey, 
also, in his “ History of Moral Science,” begins with the name 
of Hobbes, though nothing could be more immoral than the 
science of Hobbes. 

This displacement of More is after the world fashion, Cain 
was preferred to Abel; the outward to the inward. More 
published his first philosophical treatise, a poem, eleven years 
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before Hobbes issued the “ Leviathan.” His prose treatises on 
these themes followed that of Hobbes. They should be re- 
vived in this day of the revival of his faith. 

Thomas Hobbes was the son of a minister, and is one of 
many such, down to Holmes and Emerson, who have forgotten 
their father’s house, and turned the weapons wherewith they 
were trained upon the sacred Source of both their life and 
culture, 

He located all ideas in sensation. “Concerning the thoughts 
of man,” he says, “they are every one a representation or ap- 
pearance of some quality or other accident of a body without 
us, Which is commonly called an object, which object worketh 
on the eyes, ears, and other parts of man’s body, and by diver- 
sity of working produceth diversity of appearance. The origi- 
nal of them all is that which we call sense; for there is no con- 
ception in a man’s mind which hath not at first totally, or by 
parts, been begotten upon the organs of sense. The rest are 
derived from that original.” 

This is the purest materialism, and from this is naturally de- 
duced a scheme of religion, if such it can be called, equally 
material. He, as properly as Stuart Mill, his last and ablest 
pupil, may well declare that there is no good or evil, except in 
relation to the person affected; “there being nothing simply 
and absolutely so; nor any common rule of good and evil to 
be taken from the nature of the objects themselves, but from 
the person of man, where there is no commonwealth, or, in the 
commonwealth, from the person that representeth it, or person, 
or arbitrator, or judge, whom men, disagreeing, shall by con- 
sent set up and make his sentence the rule thereof.” 

This is precisely Stuart Mill’s position in his ‘ Liberty,” 
where every man is a law unto himself absolutely, and is only 
required not to injure others physically by his own indulgences, 
The family tie is under no moral restraints. Parents, however, 
would do well to regard the health of their offspring, but not any 
nuptial ties. Houses of prostitution or dram shops should not 
be forbidden, only riot or other tumult that might disturb neigh- 
borhoods, and psalm-singing might do that to such a degree that 
churches should be suppressed betore brothels 

Hobbes was succeeded by/Locke,\who was\the ruler of En- 
glish philosophy when Wesley arose.} His essay on the Human 
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Understanding was published in 1690. Hobbes published his 
Leviathan in 1651. Hobbes was sixty-three years old when 
his great work appeared, Locke fifty-eight when his was pub- 
lished. He sought to branch the river ot Hobbes’ thoughts, 
rather than to discover a new fountain higher up. Hubbes 
was to him sacre fontis caput, not Plato, nor Christ. He at- 
tributed all sensation to outward objects, but discerned also a 
faculty that could combine these under new forms that had in 
themselves seemingly no relation to external things. This 
faculty he called Reflection. But he does not deny that all 
the ideas derived from Reflection came originally from Sensa- 
tion, and that but for Sensation there would be no Reflection ; 
so that he is usually classed in the category of materialists, and 
justly, especially as he gives the original, and, therefore, the 
highest, place to Sensation. 

The Lite of Locke, lately published, acknowledges his rela- 
tion to Hobbes in his essay, as well as its materialistic charac- 
ter. It shows that when in college he was attracted to Des- 
cartes, who was then, first in modern philosophy, advocating 
the doctrine of “innate ideas.” Locke wavered between the 
magnets of Hobbes and Descartes, but settled at last on the, to 
him, stronger attraction of the older and the English philoso- 
pher. His biographer quotes from a commonplace-book of 
his, dated 1761, nearly twenty vears before his work was pub- 
lished, in which he says, “I imagine that all knowledge is 
founded on and ultimately derives itself from sense, or some- 
thing analogous to it, and may be called sensation.” Ile also 
adds that “long before 1671, from the time when as an Oxtord 
undergraduate he began to study Descartes, it is clear that 
he had thought much de intellectu humano, and had gradually 
arrived at very distinct opinions of his own, altogether opposed 
to the doctrine of innate ideas which Descartes had rein- 
forced with so many new and powerful arguments.”* He 
also acknowledges Locke’s indebtedness to Hobbes, of whom 
“he had become a diligent and wise student,” from whose 
writings he quotes to show how closely Locke follows him, 
though he sought to separate himself from Hobbes’ “ atheism, 
which was always revolting tc him.”+ But he could not 


* “Life of John Locke,” vol. ii, p. 89. Harpers’ edition. 
+ Ibid, p. 90. 
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emancipate himself from this atheism unless he first liberated 
himself from its philosophy, and that he would not do. It is 
curious to observe that this biographer, who commends Locke 
and Hobbes, also puts James Mill in the same category, (and 
thus John Stuart Mill,) and puts him as claiming, after the 
fashion of all materialists and skeptics, the highest names of 
reason and faith. He says that that which Hobbes develops 
from his “ bald and bold theory of sensation,” a theory of im- 
agination, or “remains of past sense,” James Mills calls idea- 
tion, that is, an imagination or ideality, which is only a decay- 
ing or vanishing sensation, the decaying part being called by 
him Memory. How different Descartes’ definition of memory: 
“The pores of the brain, through which the spirits before took 
their entrance, are more easily opened to the spirits which de- 
inand re-entrance, so that, finding those pores, they make their 
way sooner through them than through others.” Fanciful, 
but less false than Hobbes and Mill’s complete annihilation 
of soul and spirit. In the same style of his father’s appropri- 
ating “ideation” to a material memory, John Stuart Mill in 
his autobiography claims to be a Platonist. 

This indebtedness to Hobbes has one peculiar variation. 
His work was encouraged, and a syllabus of it first published, 
by Le Clere, the editor of the Remonstrants’ magazine, Biblio- 
theque Universelle, the first religious magazine ever published. 
This was the organ of the Arminians of Holland. Locke and 
they were led together by their common views on toleration, 
and not by any especial sympathy in philosophy. Their rela- 
tions were curious, since he who first introduced Locke to the 
philosophic world was the disciple of Arminius, while he who 
did more than all others to displace Locke from the philosophic 
throne was also an acceptor of the same teacher, and honored 
him by giving his name to his own theological monthly, the 
“Arminian Magazine.” 

Hobbes-carried his ideas of government into his religion, 
and thongh he never formally denied Christianity, but the 
rather affirmed it, he still put such fatalism and sensuousism 
into it as denied its spiritual origin and real authority. Locke 
plead for toleration, and avowed himself a Christian, but 
refused to claim for Christianity the supreme and all-authori- 


tative seat. 
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These were the philosophers who ruled England when John 
Wesley, a youth of nineteen, went from Charter House to 
Oxford. Locke had then been dead eighteen years, he having 
died on October 28 of the year (1704) after Wesley was born, 
(June 17, 1703.) They were thus sixteen months on the earth 
together. 

Berkeley had put forth his treatise, (1709,) which carried 
Locke yet one step farther back; for as Locke had declared 
that sensation was nothing, so Berkeley declared that the sub- 
stance from which they drew their sensation was naught. ‘“ The 
only thing whose existence I deny is that which philosophers 
call matter, or corporeal substance.” Still he argued that he 
did not deny the existence of things seen, but that they existed 
only in the seeing. Such super-Hobbesism could not affect 
weightily the public thought. It still clung with British 
tenacity to Locke, as its best interpreter. Until long after 
Wesley left college Locke reigned alone. 

Nor was his first real successor of a different school. Hume, 
born eight years after Wesley, (1711,) sprang early into the 
front rank of metaphysicians. At twenty-eight his first trea- 
tise, that on Human Nature, appeared. Wesley that same 
year was founding his Church in London, and framing into 
reality his own views of metaphysics and theology. In 1741 
Hume’s first essays appeared, and with their baneful influence, 
purely material, commenced their career with that of their great 
counterpart. Voltaire and Wesley are contrasted by Southey. 
Much more truly were Hume and Wesley the antagonists who 
fought all over England, and have since fought all over the 
world for the soul of man. Hume puts his philosophy into 
religion, Wesley his religion into philosophy. Ingersoll, a pupil 
of Huine, is striking at experimental Faith, the child of Wes- 
ley. Faith and Reason struggle for the mastership, but Faith 


springs from the higher reason, and shall conquer. 
II. A truelexhibit of the status of that age, in its philosophic 


aspects, requires a glimpse also of its theologic conditions. 
Much has been written on the decay of religion at the com- 
ing in of Methodism. Not sufficiently has the cause of that 
decay been noted. It has been charged to worldliness. It 
should be charged to fatalism and materialism. It was the 
dogma of fatalism and sensuousism that possessed the school 
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which also possessed and paralyzed the Church. Locke had 
followed Hobbes in denying the supremacy of moral standards, 
high and immutable. “I think,” he says, “ it will be hard to 
instance any one moral rule which can pretend to so general 
and ready an assent as ‘ What is, zs,’ or to so manifest a truth 
as this, that ‘It is impossible for the same thing to be and not 
to be;’ whereby it is evident that they are farther removed 
from a title to be innate, and the doubt of their being native 
impressions on the mind is stronger against these moral prin- 
ciples than the other.” He seeks to avoid belittling them by 
adding: “ Not that it brings their truth at all in question. 
They are equally trne, though not equally evident.” But it 
is not far to go to lop off this excrescence, and to ‘affirm on his 
postulate of the inferiority of moral ideas, the dogma of Hobbes, 
that good and evil exist only in the feeling of the recipient, 
like tobacco and tomatoes, which one esteems good, and an- 
other evil. 

The theology had gone down to the same level. There had 
been resistance, but it had not been effectual. The devout 
men were Calvinists, and, therefore, fatalists. The nondevout 
were philosophers of the materialistic, or popular school of 
Hobbes and Locke, and, therefore, also fatalists. John Owen 
and John Howe, the great lights of the Cromwellian age, were 
the highest type of fatalists. And when persecution arose, and 
penury and martyrdom followed, their followers clung the 
closer to their ruling dogma. As persecution abated and the 
floods of ungodly men that had made them afraid dried up, 
the Church lapsed into the arms of this most powerless of stim- 
ulants. Baxter and Watts, and Henry and Doddridge, good 
men and faithful, of the preceding and contemporaneous age, 
were filled with this heresy, while the prelates and inferior 
clergy of the Established Church were possessed with the same 
death in the popular philosophy. 

IIL.( How Wesley wrestled with and overcame this false phi- 
losophy)has never been told:) His biographers give but little 
light on his earlier studies at Oxford, Tyerman telling even less 
than Southey. This is to be regretted. Students of his life, 
disciples of his faith, are anxious to know how he wrestled 
himself out of the ruling philosophy and theology into that 
freer and higher type with which his name is identitied. That 
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he broke from it early one instance shows, He revolted from 
predestination when in college, and his mother confirmed him 
in his detestation of it. “The doctrine was shocking,” she 
said, “and ought utterly to be abhorred.” This was written 
to him, in answer to his objections, when he was but twenty- 
two years old. Her father being a Puritan minister, this revolt 
is the more noticeable. Perhaps she thought wiser than she 
was taught, in this as in so many other directions. Soon after, 
John Wesley became Fellow of Lincoln, and pursued his stud- 
ies in logic, metaphysics, and theology. The metaphysics were 
necessarily Locke’s; the theology was equally unspiritual and, 
hard-bound—the God of Hobbes then ruling soul and body, 
time and eternity—Church and State, with equal authority and 
with equal Jack of goodness or reason. Wesley presided over 
debates every day in the week, on literature, philosophy, and 
theology, and continued these exercises, more or less regularly, 
for six years. This position gave him great power of discrim- 
ination, perhaps greater than of discernment. Yet he could 
not be a dialectician for so long a time without investigation, 
and possibly, and probably, the basis was laid in these years 
for his departure from the field of fatalism and materialism in 
philosophy and doctrine. 

He might have taught, he must have read, Descartes, and 
thus began to differ with his mighty predecessor, who was a 
Master of Oxford, who had even been a student of his own 
college, Christ Church, where he had long resided as tutor. 
In Locke’s day, his biographer tells us, “ Descartes’ new 
books began to be read.” Wesley may have accepted what 
Locke had rejected, and been a teacher of “innate ideas” 
over against Locke and Hobbes’ materialistic sensational- 
ism. low desirable is information on this point. Is it im- 
possible to obtain it? He might have seen thus early what 
Mr. Lewes declares to be the fact, that “Skepticism, gulf- 
like, yawns as the terminal road of all consistent metaphys- 
ics.’ * It surely does of all materialistic and utilitarian 
metaphysics, which proves that they are not metaphysics nor 
utilitarian, but spurious counterfeits of spiritual, true, divine 
philosophy. 

Professor Shairp declares of Wesley and his age: “ How 

* Lewes’ “ History of Philosophy,” p. 478. 
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entirely the mechanical philosophy had saturated that age 
may be seen from the fact that Wesley, the leader of the great 
spiritual counter-movement of the last century, the preacher 
of divine realities to a generation fast bound in sense, yet in 
the opening of his sermon on faith indorses the sensational 
theory, and devlares that to man in his natural condition sense 
is the only inlet to knowledge.” * 

Isaac Taylor, who more than any other writer discerned the 
spiritual and philosophic work of Wesley, though his Scotch 
leanings prevented complete discernment, says: “ He led this 
revolution by appealing to principles that have their root in 
philosophy.” Such praise could never be ascribed to mate- 
rialism ; nay, could never be ascribed to fatalism, much as it 
might be connected with faith. It was the materialism in 
Locke and Hobbes, and all the expounders of his own time, 
against which he made vigorous warfare. And he made this 
warfare, not so much by philosophic forms and phrases, as by 
a philosophic spirit and principle that gave birth to forms and 
phrases. 

We are led to ask, Did Mr. Wesley find this path by his 
own faculties, by grace, by necessities of his work, or from 
schools? Mr. Isaac Taylor attributes it to his own being. 
Erring, as a Calvinist and pupil of the Scotch philosophy 
might, concerning the true basis of philosophy, he still assigned 
to Wesley the original faculty out of which true philosophy 
springs—the intuitions. He says: “ Not one of the founders 
of Methodism was gifted with the philosophic faeulty—the ab- 
stractive and analytic power. More than one was a shrewd 
and exact logician, but none a master of the higher reason,” 
But he denies himself when he adds: “‘ Wesley’s instinct ot 
belief, which was a prominent characteristic of his mind, met 
with no counteractive force in its structure,” though, he adds, 
this instinct “ was not at all of the philosophic cast.” Again, 
in spite of these declarations that he was not master of the 
higher reason, he adds: “ He reasoned more than he thought. 
Might we not say that it (the Jeffry ghost) so laid open his 
faculty of belief that the right of way for the supernatural was 
opened through his mind.” And again: “ Wesley was thus 


*“S. T. Coleridge,” in the “ North British Review,” December, 1865. The anal- 
ysis of that age in this article is worthy of attention. 
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almost intuitively master of arts,” though he must belittlingly 
add, “or of all but the highest, to which the predominance of 
secondary faculties bars the way.” Again he compliments him 
with the “energy of the intuitive reason,” and again, unphil- 
osophically, declares this “ precludes the philosophic faculty.” 
He still is blinded to the true philosophic faculty, while he 
happily recognizes Wesley’s faculty when he declares he pos- 
sessed “the irresistible force, or, one might say, the galvanic 
instantaneonsness, of the intuitions,” though, with his old false- 
ness of view, he adds that “ this forbids and excludes the ex- 
ercise of the abstractive and analytic power.” 

He, however, concedes a point bearing on our exposition of 
the current philosophies of his age, when he says: “ At the 
time when Wesley was acting as moderator in the disputations 
at Lincoln College, there was no philosophy abroad in the 
world—there was no thinking—that was not atheistical in its 
tone and tendency.” Hear that, ye materialistic and empirical 
schools! This declaration disagrees with his previous state- 
ment, that philosophy consists in abstraction and analysis ; for 
these qualities were certainly abroad in the world when Wes- 
ley began to teach. 

We shall accept Mr. Taylor’s concessions, and show that 
from them John Wesley was one whom Wordsworth truly de- 


scribes :— 
“That best philosopher, who yet dost keep 
His heritage, the eye amongst the blind, 
That, deaf and silent, read’st the eternal deep, 
Haunted forever by the eternal Mind. 
Mighty prophet! seer blest! 
On whom those truths do rest 
Which we are toiling all our lives to find.” 


He had the basis in his nature of the real, spiritual philoso- 
phy, Platonic and Coleridgian—intuitive, whose “ irresistible 
force, galvanic instantaneousness,” is the life and soul of real 
philosophy. If “he reasoned more than he thought,” he had 
the higher reason, which Taylor confusedly denies him. He 
grasped it, held it, enjoyed it, preached it, and with it made 
steadfast and successful warfare against all false forms of fatal- 
ism and naturalism, in school, and Church, and society. 

That was the philosophy he initiated successfully against its 
antagonist. Hobbes, Locke, Hume, were mastered by the 
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spirit that never sought to assail them, and by practices they 
never dreamed of examining or opposing. 

We are thus led to our next queries: How did it rise in him, 
and what is its result in the realm of philosophic thinking ? 
These questions will be considered in a subsequent article. 
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| Arr. I—CHRISTIAN LIFE AND PRACTICE IN THE 
EARLY CHURCH. 


The Early Years of Christianity. By E. De Pressensk, D.D. Vol. T, Apostolic 
Era. Vol. II, Martyrs and Apologists. Vol. III, Heresy and Christian Doe- 
trine. Vol. IV, Christian Life aud Practice in the Early Church. New York: 
Nelson & Phillips. 








Wuat a fascination there is in the study of primitive Chris- 
tianity! As we examine the records, monumental or biblio- 
graphic, of the early Church, our sympathies overleap the in- 
tervening centuries, and we feel our spiritual kinship with the 
persecuted yet triumphant community of believers, who con- 
quered the old Roman world for Christ. “ We are but of yes- 
terday,” writes Tertullian at the close of the second century, 
“ vet we fill every city, town, and island of the empire. We 
abound in the very camps and eastles, in the eouncil chamber 
and the palace, in the senate and the forum; cnly your tem- 
ples and your theaters are left.” * The grandeur of that vic- 
tory against such tremendous odds is one of the sublimest 
proofs of the divine energy of the Gospel, and of its perfect 
adaptation to the profoundest needs of humanity. 

# In the noble volumes of Pressensé we have probably the 
best apparatus extant for the study of this most interesting 
and important period of human development. We are greatly 
mistaken in our judgment, also, if the last volume, just pub- 
lished, will not be considered the most valuable and interesting 
of the series. ~The learned author has worthily crowned the 
labors of a long and studious lite by this important wark. For 
over twenty years it has been growing under his hand, and it is 
enriched with the fruits of his ripened scholarship and mature 

“judgment. While based, after the strictest historical method, 
upon an extensive and careful study of the best contemporary 

























* Apol., cap. 37. 
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authorities and evidences, it is not the work of a cold critic or 
a formal annalist. The author is instinct with sympathy with 
his subject, and his style, therefore, glows with animation ; yet 
he is not the blind partisan nor sectarian advocate. He main- 
tains a judicial mental equipvise. He detects the germs of 
nascent error, and traces the divergence of early heresies from 
the norm of truth. The charm of the present volume to the 
Christian reader will be the vivid insight it gives into early 
Christian life and character. As we read its pages we are 
present at the worship of the primitive Church, we study its 
ecclesiastical organization, we listen to the prayers and hymns 
of the persecuted flock of Christ, and to the homilies of the 
faithful pastors and bishops who shepherded that flock in those 
troublous times. 

The subject of this volume is treated under three divisions. 
The first of these discusseg ecclesiastical life in the second and 
third vasa This includes, as sub-sections, the admission 
of converts int6 the Church, the organization of authority, dis- 
cipline in the local Church, and the mutual relations of the 
Churehes at the beginning of the third century. We are 
struck with the wise care observed in excluding the formalist, 
the hypocrite, and the unworthy from the communion of saints. 
“ Holy things to the holy,” was the watchword of the Church 
in that period of unspeakable moral pollution of the pagan 
world. According to the “ apostolical constitutions,” converts 
from heathenism must continue for three years to receive in- 
struction as catechumens before they were admitted to the full 
privileges of the community of believers. 

Sacramentarian theories find no support from the investiga- 
tion of the offices and institutions of the primitive Church. 
The simplicity and parity with their fellows of the early elders 
and bishops was the furthest possible remove from the sacerdo- 
talism of the Church of Rome or of high Anglicanism. So, 
also, the utter baselessness of the Romish assumptions of author- 
ity is clearly shown. The spiritual supremacy of the great 
Churches of Jerusalem, Alexandria, Antioch, Ephesus, and 
Rome—those mighty centers of thought—was a supremacy of 
intellectual and moral influence, not of ecclesiastical authority. 
It was only after long struggles against strenuous opposition, 
and through many fortuitous circumstances, that the selfseek- 

Fourtu Series, Vor. XXXI.—2 
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ing primates of Rome in the third and following centuries 
usurped that authority which has brought with it such a flood 
of corruptions. y 

The second great division of this volume discusses the private 
and public worship in the Churches of the second and third 
centuries) The first Christian Churches were the Churches in 
the house, and the first worship was the worship of the family. 
Every-day life was consecrated by prayer and praise. Each 
meal was a eucharist, in which the faithful broke bread with 
gladness, in singleness of heart. The father was the priest of 
the household, and offered daily the sacrifice of thanksgiving 
unto God. The following are examples, which have come to 
us down the ages, of a morning and an evening hymn, such as 
were wont to hallow in a thousand happy Christian homes 
the opening and close of each new day :— 


MORNING HYMN. 
Day by day will we bless thee, 

And will praise thy name forever, 

And from age to age. 

Vouchsafe, O Lord, that we may be kept this day also without sin. 
Blessed art thou, O Lord, the God of our fathers, 

And thy name is to be praised and glorified forever—AMEN. 


TWILIGHT HYMN. 


Calm light of the celestial glory, 

O Jesus, Son of the Eternal Father, 

We come to thee now as the sun goes down, 

And before the evening light 

We seek thee, Father, Son, 

And Holy Spirit of God. 

Thou art worthy to be forever praised by holy voices. 
O Son of God, thou givest life to us, 

And therefore does the world glorify thee. 


The worship of the early Church was not yet stereotyped 
into liturgical forms. It was characterized by a grand sim- 
plicity and freedom. Its prayers, our author remarks, were 
“‘fed and nourished on Scripture, the sacred texts being con- 
stantly reproduced, either by literal quotation or by allusion. 
The Divine Word bears them heavenward, as the eagle bears 
the eaglet on its mighty wings. The simplicity of the prayers 
forbids long periods, but they are equally free from dullness 
and abruptness. Frequent repetitions occur, the outpourings 
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of the deepest and tenderest emotions of the soul. As in a 
musical composition the principal theme recurs again and 
again, so in prayer we catch at frequent intervals the one 
dominant note, like the recurring toss of the wave on the 
shore, and the repetition prolongs the impression, which might 
else die away too soon.” * 

And this liberty and spontaneity of prayer long continued. 
It was not till the Conncil of Toledo, in 633, that uniformity of 
worship was commanded, and spontaneous prayer forbidden. 
Much of the spirituality of primitive worship was destroyed by 
this enforced formalism. “ The grand liturgical productions 
of following ages,” our author beautifully remarks, “seem 
sometimes, in their magnificence, to resemble the splendid 
tombs erected by the synagogue to the prophets whom it had 
first slain. It was when the spirit of true evangelical prophecy, 
the fire of free and fervent prayer, had been stifled under an 
accumulation of forms, that the Church erected these sumptu- 
ous monuments of prescribed devotion, which are too often but 
the cenotaphs_of departed piety.”+ 

It was probably in connection with the baptismal and eu- 
charistic services that liturgical forms were first introduced. In 
the forms of prayer which accompany these rites in most of 
the Churches of Christendom is heard the echo of those early 
litanies which have come down the ages from the worship of 
the early Church. 3 

The third section of this book, that on(th moral life of the 
Christians of the third and fourth centuries, }will be that, we 
think, which will possess the greatest charm to most readers. 
It was the most signal glory of early Christianity that amid 
‘the thoroughly effete and corrupt society of paganism it mani- 
fested the intense energy of that moral leaven that was to re- 
generate the world. It is scarce possible for modern imagina- 
tion to conceive the appalling pollutions of that old pagan life. 
The heathen satirists and historians and the Christian Fathers 
and Apologists unite in painting its corruptions in most lurid 
hues. “Society,” says Gibbon, “ was. a rotting, aimless chaos 
of sensuality.” Yet, like the snow-white lily, springing in vir- 
gin purity from the muddy ooze, primitive Christianity ex- 

* “Christian Life and Practice in the Early Church,” p. 289. 
+ Idem, p. 293. 
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haled its moral fragrance amid the social corruptions of its vile 
environment. The lives of the believers were the noblest tes- 
timony to the power of the Gospel to quicken, and renew, and 
save. For they themselves, as Origen declared, ‘ had been re- 
claimed from ten thousand vices.” And St. Paul, magnifying 
the grace of God, describes some of the vilest of characters, 
and exclaims, ‘Such were some of you, but ye are washed, ye 
are sanctified.” 

The early Christians, therefore, recoiled with abhorrence 

from the corruptions from which they had themselves been 
rescued. They thus became emphatically a peculiar people, 
and the easily marked prey of persecution. The whole public 
and private life of the heathen was pervaded with the spirit of 
idolatry. Almost every act was performed under the auspices 
of some deity. Buying or selling, feasting or toiling, plead- 
ing in the courts or saluting in the market-place, the con- 
tamination of paganism was ever imminent. Hence the 
Christians were especially exhorted to “keep themselves 
from idols.” From many trades and occupations they were, 
therefore, excluded, and the public amusements and festivities 
of the heathen were alike abhorrent to their modesty and 
piety. ‘ 
“ Philosophy,” says Lecky, “ may dignify, but is impotent 
to regenerate, man; it may cultivate virtue, but cannot restrain 
vice.” The ethics of paganism were the speculations of the 
philosophic few, and so left uninfluenced the toiling and de- 
graded many. The ethics of Christianity were embodied in 
practical principles which controlled the daily life of even the 
unlettered and the slave. Hence became possible the recon- 
struetion of society on a loftier plane—the building of a new 
‘“eity of God” even in the great Babylon of the West. 

One of the grandest.results of these Christian principles }was 
the new dignity given to man, no matter how lowly and de- 
graded, as one for whom Christ also died. The loftiest heathen 
virtue looked down with a supercilious contempt upon the toil- 
ing helots or “ vile plebs” that ministered to its pleasures or 
enhanced its gains. The existence of a vast slave population 

yas ut once the crime and the Nemesis of pagan society. It 
became the hot-bed of every vice, and was alternately led by 
its lusts or crushed by power. Labor became degraded and 
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unremunerative, as slave labor always is. Hence some of the 
fairest and most fertile regions of Italy became sterilized to a 
desert, and the mistress of the world was dependent for bread 
on her conquered provinces. A storm on the Mediterranean, 
scattering the corn fleet, threatened Rome with famine and 
with the ravening revolt of that myriad-headed wild beast, her 
hunger-bitten slave population. 

This vast, dumb, weltering mass of human wretchedness and 
vice Christianity came to elevate, to ennoble, and to bless. It 
raised the victims of bondage and oppressiow from the condi- 
tion of beasts and chattels to the dignity of nen and the fel- 
lowship of saints. It was the boast of the Christian apologists 
that in Christ Jesus there was neither Jew nor Greek, bond 
nor free—that in the Church the conditions of worldly rank 
were abolished.* ~The wealthy noble and the lowly slave— 
“not now a servant, but above a servant, a brother beloved ”— 
bowed together at the same table of the Lord, saluted each 
other with the kiss of charity, and, side by side in their narrow 
graves, returned to indistinguishable dust. 

Christianity also dignified and ennobled labor, and threw 
around it the hallowed associations of Jesus the carpenter, Pe- 
ter the fisherman, and Paul the tent-maker. Labor was en- 
joined as a daily duty. The Christians, while fervent in spirit, 
were also diligent in business, and were patterns of thrift and 
industry. They faithfully performed life’s lowly toils, and fol- 
lowed blamelessly whatsoever things were lovely and of good 
report, To the sneer of the pagan Celsus that the ranks of 
the Church included cobblers and weavers and ignoble slaves, 
Tertullian grandly answers that the humblest Christian artisan 
understood loftier truths than Plato ever knew. 

One of the most notable results of the growth of Christianity 
was the development of a new instinct of philanthropy in the 
soul, and the creation of an extensive organization of charity. 
And a wide field was open for the exercise of this grace in the 
great multitude of suffering and sorrowing of the old Roman 
world. There were cruel wrongs to be mitigated, and fierce 
oppressions to be alleviated, and bruised and broken hearts to 
be cheered and bound up. Nor were these hallowed minis- 


* Apud nos inter pauperes et divites, servos et dominos, interest nihil.—Lactan- 
tius, Div. Inst., vs. 14, 15. 
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trations confined to the Christian kinsmen of the early believ- 
ers; they were extended oftentimes to their pagan enemies, to 
the outcast and the vile, to the unthankful and the unworthy. 
This impossible virtue, as the heathen deemed it, was a testi- 
mony for Jesus that even Stoic natures could neither gainsay 
nor deny. And doubtless the unwearied and passionate chari- 
ties of the Christians melted the icy barriers of many a pagan 
heart, and opened the way for the reception of the truth. 
Voluntary collections* were regularly made in the Christian 
assemblies for the poor, the aged, the sick, the brethren in 
bonds, and for the burial of the dead. “ Our charity dispenses 
more in the streets,” says Tertullian to the heathen, “ than your 
religion in all the temples.” The Church at Antioch, says St. 
Chrysostom, maintained three thousand widows and virgins, 
besides the sick and poor, The charity of the Christians found 
abundant scope in ransoming their brethren held in bondage. 
For this purpose the Church in Carthage contributed at one 
time a sum equal to four thousand dollars, To ransom a num- 
ber of poor captives Paulinus of Nola not only sold the treas. 
ures of his beautiful church, but is said to have sold himself 
into slavery. ‘ Better clothe the living temples of Christ,” says 
Jerome, “ than adorn the temples of stone.” In obedience to 
this principle Acacius, Bishop of Amida, sold the treasures.of 
his church to rescue a number of poor prisoners. “ God has 
no need,” he said to a remonstrant, “ of dishes and plates.” 
In the terrible plagues which visited the great centers of an- 
cient civilization the saintly ministrations of the Christians 
were especially conspicuous. When Alexandria was decimated 
by pestilence, the Christians, we learn from Eusebius, organ- 
ized themselves, to the number of six hundred, into a fraternity 
for the care of the sick and the burial of the dead. Even when 
a fierce persecution was raging in Carthage, the Christians, 
many of them bearing the scars of imprisonment and the brand 
of the iron upon them, imperiled their lives to minister to their 
persecutors. 

In nothing is the elevating influence of Christianity more 
conspicuous than in the benefits it has conferred upon woman. 
It has raised her from being the toy or slave of man to become 
his helpmate and companion. It has given tenderness and fidel- 


* Nemo compellitur, sed sponte confert.—Tertullian. Apol., c. 39. 
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ity to the conjugal relations, instead of caprice and selfishness, 
and has enshrined marriage in a sanctity before unknown. In 
the old heroic days of the Republic woman’s virtue was “ the 
most immediate jewel of her soul.” This the Lucretias and 
Virginias of those early times held dearer than their lives. 
But under the Empire the vast influx of foreign wealth, foreign 
slaves, and foreign superstitions, brought with them their aveng- 
ing Nemesis. Even the wives of the emperors flaunted their 
shame in the high places of the earth. Philosophers and sages, 
by both precept and example, undermined the foundations of 
the family, which are also the foundations of the State. Cicero, 
who reasoned so profoundly concerning the nature of the gods, 
basely put away his wife that he might repair his wasted for- 
tunes by marrying his wealthy ward. Woman, says Gibbon, 
was not a person, but a thing. She had no rights, no interests 
of her own ; nor should she have any friends nor any gods, says 
Plutarch, but her husband’s. The recklessness of divorce and 
prevailing profligacy of life was recognized even by a licentious 
poet as the cause of national decay.* But Christianity came to 
rescue woman from this abyss of shame, to enthrone her amid 
the sanctities of home, to invest her with the household virtues, 
and to employ her in the tender ministrations of love. It ree- 
ognized in her an immortal soul. It treated her as a fellow-pil- 
grim with man through a world of probation to an eternal 
reward. Marriage, therefore, was sanctified as a type of the 
mystical union. between Christ and his Church, and modesty 
was regarded as the crown of all the graces. Divorce, which 
had attained a fatal facility among the heathen, was regarded 
as a flagrant sin, save only for the cause which Christ himself 
assigns as rendering it lawful. In a passage of great beauty, 
addressed to his own wife, Tertullian expresses the dignity and 
purity of Christian wedlock. He exclaims :— 


How can I paint the happiness of a marriage which the Church 
ratifies, the sacrament confirms, the benediction seals, angels an- 
nounce, and our heavenly Father declares valid! What a union 
of two believers—one hope, one vow, one discipline, one worship! 
They are brother and sister, two fellow-servants, one spirit and 
one flesh. ‘They pray together, fast together, exhort and support 
one another. They go together to the house of God, and to the 


* Hoc fonte derivata clades ’ 
In patriam populumque fluxit—Horacg. 
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table of the Lord. They share each other’s trials, persecutions, and 
joys. Neither avoids nor hides any thing from the other, They 
delight to visit the sick, succor the needy, and daily lay their of- 
ferings before the altar without scruple or constraint. They do 
not need to keep the sign of the cross hidden, nor to express secret- 
ly their joy, nor to receive by stealth the eucharist. They join in 
psalms and hymns, and strive who best can praise God, Christ 
rejoices at the sight, and sends his peace upon them. Where two 
are joined in his name he also is; and where he is there evil can- 
not come, * 


How infinitely superior is such an ideal of marriage to that 
of Cicero, or even of Cato the Censor, who ceded his wife to 
his friend Hortensius, with the approval of her father, and took 
her back again after his death. 

The peril of intermarriage with the heathen was strongly 
urged in the primitive Church, and believers were enjoined, 
under pain of ecclesiastical penalties, to marry only in the Lord. 
‘‘ Women married to pagans,” says St. Jerome, “ become parts 
of the bodies whose ribs they are.” Where a heathen ma- 
tron was converted to Christianity, she was exhorted, by faith 
and prayer and the exhibition of the Christian graces, to strive 
to win her companion to the truth. Tertullian thus describes 
the obstacles which the Christian wife of an idolator must meet 
in her religious life: ‘ At the time for worship the husband 
will appoint the use of the bath; when a fast is to be observed, 
he will invite company t» a feast. When she would bestow 
alms both safe and cellar are closed against her. What heathen 
will suffer his wife to attend the nightly meeting of the Church, 
the slandered Supper of the Lord, to visit even in the poorest 
hovels the sick and the afflicted, to kiss the martyr’s chains in 
prison, to rise in the night for prayer, to show hospitality to 
stranger brethren?” * Secret marriages were forbidden, and 
Tertullian exhorts that the approbation of the earthly as well as 
of the heavenly parent should accompany this sacred rite. 

A conformity on the part of Christian households to the 
pomps and.vanities of the heathen, all of which they had sol- 
emnly renounced at. baptism, was strictly forbidden by primitive 
discipline. In their apparel and the modest adornments of 
their houses, they avoided the ostentatious luxury and costly 
adornings of the pagans around them. Christian women were 


* Ad Uxorem, ii, 8. 
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exhorted to be patterns of sobriety and godliness, abstaining 
from the wearing of golden ornaments, which often were con- 
taminated by heathen symbols. ‘ Let woman breathe the odor 
of the true royal ointment, that of Christ,” writes Clement of 
Alexandria, “‘ and not of unguents and scented powders. Let 
her be anointed with the ambrosia! chrism of industry, and find 
delight in the holy unguent of the Spirit, and offer spiritual 
fragrance. She may not crown the living image of God as the 
heathen do dead idols. Her fair crown is one of amaranth, 
which groweth not on earth, but in the skies.” * 

In similar strain, also, Tertullian exhorts Christian matrons 
to wear the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit as the truest 
adorning of the female character. “ Be arrayed in the orna- 
ments of the apostles and prophets,” he writes, “drawing 
your whiteness from simplicity, your ruddy hue from mod- 
esty, painting your eyes with bashfulness, your mouth with 
silence, implanting in your ears the word of God, fitting 
on your neck the yoke of Christ. Clothe yourself with the 
silk of uprightness, the fine linen of holiness, the purple of 
modesty, and you shall have God himself for your lover and 
spouse.” + 

A conspicuous symptom of the decay of primitive simplicity 
and piety was an increased sumptuonsness of apparel. Against 
this the writings of the Fathers especially inveigh, and sump- 
tuary regulations prohibited the use of gold brocade or silken 
tissue. Clement of Alexandria denounces with indignation 
the extravagance and luxury that had invaded the Church of 
that city-—a sort of ancient Paris, setting the fashion of folly 
and frivolity and oriental extravagance and effeminacy even 
to Rome itself. Wealthy ladies, instead of succoring the poor 
and maintaining widows and orphans, expended their means 
on chariots and gilded litters, in baths and banquets, in costly 
cabinets and couches, and in luxurious draperies and jewelry ; 
and wasted their sympathies, not unlike some of their modern 
sisters, on parrots, peacocks, monkeys and Maltese dogs.t He 
compares, let us hope with unnecessary severity, the fashiona- 
ble women of Alexandria to “an Egyptian temple, gorgeous 
indeed without, but enshrining only a cat or a crocodile; so 
beneath their meretricious adorning were concealed vile and 


* Pedagogus, ii, 8. ¢ De Cultu Feminarum, ii, 3-18. + Padagogus, iii, 4. 
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loathsome passions.” * ‘“ Nevertheless,” he adds, “they cannot 
with their bought and painted beauty avoid wrinkles or evade 
death.” Yet he does not condemn riches in themselves, but 
urges sanctified wisdom in their use. ‘They are like the 
deadly asp,” he says, “which will sting us unless we know 
how to take it by the tail.” 

Few objects are more common among the disinterred relics 
of old Roman life at Pompeii than the rouge pots, ceruse 
vases, and other articles of toilet luxury of the proud dames of 
that gay summer city. It appears, from the indignant protest 
of Jerome, that after the peace of the Church, when Christian- 
ity had become fashionable with the court party, this worldly 
example was copied by some professed disciples of the lowly 
Nazarene. ‘“ What business,” he scornfully asks, “ have paint 
and rouge on a Christian cheek? Who can weep for her sins, 
when her tears wash bare furrows on her skin? With what 
trust can faces be lifted to heaven which their Maker caunot 
recognize as his workmanship?” + St. Cyprian satirically sug- 


_ gests of such, that the Almighty might not be able to recognize 


them at the resurrection. Moreover, he adds, they should not 
dye their hair, since it is an attempted violation of the decree: 
“ Thou canst not make one hair white or black.” This prac- 
tice seems to have been not uncommon among the fair dames 
of Carthage, another great center of wealth and fashion, as 
also the custom, not unlike certain modern modes, of wear- 
ing the hair, often false, in a towering mass, and tortured into 
unnatural forms ¢ With characteristic vehemence Tertul- 
lian denounced these “ flame-colored heads, built up with pads 
and rolls, the slough, perhaps, of some guilty wretch now in 
hell.’’ § , 
An important chapter of Pressensé treats of Christianity and 
asceticisn.),The tendency in this direction was largely the re- 
sult of the moral recoil of the Christians from the selfish and 
often polluting indulgence of the senses encouraged by heathen 
life. The ascetic notions of the Essenes among the Jews, and 
of the Therapeetes of Egypt probably encouraged this spirit 
* Pedagogus, iii, 6. 


+ Polire faciem purpurisso, et cerusa ora depingere, Hieron. 1 Ep., 54. 
¢‘Ornare crinem,” remarks Jerome, “et alienis capillis turritam verticem 


struere. Ep. 54. 
§ De Velandis Virginibus, ii, 17 
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among the early Christians. The Gnostic and Manicheean 
heresies still more widely diffused the conception of the inhe- 
rent evil of matter and the antagonism of the flesh to the spirit. 
One of the earliest manifestations of this principle was the ex- 
aggerated sanctity of single life. From this bitter root sprang 
the whole monastic system of later times, with all its evil fruit, 
putting asunder what God has joined, as holier than he. On 
the Procrustean rack of this iron rule the tenderest and most 
sacred affections of the human heart were ruthlessly tortured. 
But during the first three centuries of the Christian era there 
is no trace of a celibate clergy. On the contrary, there is 
abundant evidence of the marriage of ecclesiastics of every 
rank. Nay, according to Clement of Alexandria, he is most 
truly heroic who, in marriage, and in the duties of a family 
and the care of a home, rises above mere pleasure and pain, 
arming himself against all the temptations that come to him 
through wife and children, servants and goods, The celibate, 
on the other hand, escapes the most difficult of all ordeals; 
he is occupied only with himself; hence his inferiority to the 
man, who, instead of being absorbed only in his own salvation, 
devotes himself also to the good of his household.* 

The testimony of the Roman Catacombs distinctly shows 
that in the earlier and purer ages of the Church the compul- 
sory celibacy of the clergy was unknown. In numerous in- 
scriptions, even of a comparatively late period, ecclesiastics of 
various ranks lament the death of their wives, “ chaste, just, 
and holy.” “ Would to God,” exclaims our author, “ that all 
their successors had such!” 

It was not till the fourth century that this ordinance of 
“ forbidding to marry,” which has been fraught with such ap- 
palling moral evils to society, was formulated in a canon of the 
Church. The conception of the superior sanctity of celibavy 
now spread rapidly. Jerome writes with characteristic enthu- 
siasm of single life. ‘The community of virgins are the vessels 
of gold and silver; that of the married, only of wood and earth- 
enware.” + “ Marriage replenishes earth,” he says; “ virginity, 
heaven.” ¢ In expounding the parable of the sower, he writes: 
“ The thirty-fold refers to marriage, the sixty-fold to widow- 


* Stromata, vii, 12, 70. + Hieron., Ady., Jour., i. 
¢ Nuptiz terram repleut, virginitas Paradisum, 1), 
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hood; but the hundred-fold expresses the crowning glory of 
virginity.” At first world-weary women rather than men, 
probably, embraced the vocation of single life, for the greater 
leisure and freedom it gave for religious service, and as an es- 
cape from the vacuity and vanity of fashionable folly. Such an 
enthusiasm was kindled by the exhortations of Jerome that 
many of the noble and wealthy women of Rome espoused a 
life of celibacy, and worldly-wise mothers felt constrained to 
seclude their daughters from the fascinations of his eloquence. 

The monastic spirit only gradually pervaded Christendom. 
As the political aspect of the times became chaotic, and the 
great empire was breaking up under the weight of its own 
corruptions and the assaults of barbarians, hope grew dim in 
the hearts of patient watchers for the dawn. Despairing of the 
regeneration of society, they sought, in spiritual selfishness, to 
save their own souls alive by fleeing from a doomed world, and 
hiding in the clefts of the rock and caves of the earth till the 
indignation should be overpast. 

The doubtful honor of originating monastic life is claimed 
for the rival saints, Anthony and Paul of Egypt. Of these, the 
former is the more celebrated through the account of his lite 
written by Athanasius, the reading of which led to the conver- 
sion of St. Augustine, the Great Doctor of the West. Anthony, 
the youthful heir of great possessions, hearing the words read, 
“Tf thou wilt be perfect, go sell that thon hast, and give to 
the poor,” -they came like a voice from heaven to his soul. 
He immediately obeyed, withdrew to the desert, and under- 
went the most extreme austerities. He fasted for days, dwelt 
in caves or among the tombs, slept on the bare ground, and 
scourged his frame with frequent and unsparing flagellation. 
His morbid and melancholy imagination dwelt much on the 
terrors of the quenchless fire, on the torment of the undying 
worm. He fancied himself the object of demoniacal assault. 
Loathsome, bestial forms, donbtless the offspring of delirium, 
haunted his lonely cell; or, more terrible still, beings of un- 
earthly beauty sought to allure him to perdition. But he 
fought valiantly against them, “chasing them with holy words 
as with whips.” Multitudes of devout ascetics followed him to 
the wilderness, till, “lo!” writes his biographer, “ the cells in 
the mountains were like tents filled with divine choirs, sing- 
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ing, discoursing, rejoicing; working that they might give alms 
thereof, and having love and concord with each other, so that 
one seeing would lave said, ‘ How goodly are thy tents, O Ja- 
cob! and thy tabernacles, 0 Israel !’” 

In recounting some of the alleged miracles wrought by the 
saint, Jerome naively remarks: “ These things will appear in- 
credible to those who do not believe, but to those who believe, 
all things are possible.” He tells, for instance, how a she-wolf 
led the hermit to the cave of the blessed Paul, a fellow-ascetie. 
A raven, which for sixty years had brought half a loaf daily to 
the holy man, now brought a whole one; but neither of the 
saints would break it, Paul declining because he was the host, 
and Anthony because he was the younger man. After a day’s 
dispute, they compromised the matter by each taking hold of 
the end of the loaf and pulling till it broke. With such puer- 
ilities is this “ holy romance” disfigured, and even its historical 
elements invalidated. 

The practice of monastic retirement spread like an epidemic 
throughout Christendom. Soon no lonely island, no desert 
shore, no gloomy vale, was witlout its laura or monastery. At 
the close of the fourth century Jerome declares there existed 
an innumerable company of monks,* and, bursting into poet- 
ical enthusiasm, exclaims, “O wilderness, blooming with the 
flowers of Christ! O desert, rejoicing in communion with the 
Deity!” The land swarmed with anchorets, who seemed 
spawned, as was contemptuously said, from the mud of the 
Nile. They became a mighty nation, soon rivaling in number 
the population of the cities. All classes of society shared the 
contagion. Men, wearying of the ignoble life and petty ambi- 
tions of cities, left the palace and the forum for the solemn 
silence of the desert, and forsook the babbling strife of tongues 
for solitary communion with God. Women, sated and sick- 
ened with fashionable folly and tawdry vanity, with something 
of the old Roman spirit flashing in their eyes, turned from the 
frivolous enjoyments of the world to a life of stern asceticism. 
With hearts aching for a spiritual sympathy which they found 


* Monachorum innumerabilis multitudo. 
+ Quanti populi habentur in urbibus, tantee pene habentur in desertis multi- 
tudinis monachorum.—Rufin. 7. Pachomius, the first disciple of St. Anthony, had 


seven thousand followers. . 
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not in their often loveless homes, they yearned for the Divine 
perfection, and poured the precious ointment of their lives on 
the feet of the celestial Bridegroom. The once beautiful Mary 
of Egypt became sordid and emaciated. By constant genu- 
flexion and prayer the knees of the Roman damsel, Asella, be- 
came hard as a camel’s.* “ For twenty years,” said Macarius, 
“‘] have neither eaten, drunk, nor slept as nature craved. My 
bread has been weighed, my water measured, and my sleep has 
been stolen while reclining against a wall.”+ The record of 
these ascetic austerities, as given by Theodoret, Evagrius, Soc- 
rates, Sozomen, and other contemporary writers, is a painful 
chapter in the history of superstition. 

Pressensé devotes his last chapter to the(Christianity of the 
Catacombs “There is no historical monument,” he says, 
“comparatile to the Catacombs as a source of intimate knowl- 
edge of a religion through the feelings of its faithful adherents. 
We find in them the spontaneous utterances of the heart, never 
intended for the public eye, and which are, therefore, far more 
trustworthy than the studied and formal statements of religious 
thought and feeling which we get in books.”—Pp. 493, 494. 
Similar to this is the testimony of Dean Stanley. “ He who is 
thoroughly steeped in the imagery of the Catacombs,” he says, 
“will be nearer to the thought of the early Church than he 
who has learned by heart the most elaborate treatise even of 
Tertullian or Origen.” { On this part of the subject we shall 
not dwell, as we have elsewhere given with much fullness of 
detail and copious pictorial illustration their important testi- 
mony as to the history, martyrology, art and symbolism, doc- 
trinal teaching, ministry, rites and institutions of the primitive 
Church, and as to the life and character, and social and domes- 
tic relations, of the early Christians. § 

* Hieron., Epis. xxi. + Socrat., iv, 23. ¢ Eastern Churches. 


§ Withrow’s Catacombs of Rome, and their Testimony Relative to Primitive Chris- 
tianity. New York: Nelson & Philips.. See passim, and especially pp. 203-543. 
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Arr. IIKA}-SCHLIEMANN’S DISCOVERIES AT MYCEN & 
AND TIRYNS. 

Mycene ; A Narrative of Researches and Discoveries at Mycenz and Tiryns. By 
Dr. Henry SCHLIEMANN, Citizen of the United States of America; Author of 
“Troy and its Remains,” “ Jthaque, la Péloponnése et Troie,” and “ La Chine et 
le Japon.” The Preface by the Right Hon. W. E. GLapstonrg, M. P. Maps, 
Plans, and other Illustrations, representing more than 700 Types of the Ob- 
jects found in the Royal Sepulchers of Mycenz and Elsewhere in the Exca- 
vations. Imperial 8vo., pp. lxviii, and 384. New York: Scribner, Armstrong 
& Co. 1878. 

Noruine could be more natural than for Dr. Schliemann, 

after his remarkable success in unearthing the remains of 

what may reasonably be believed to be the ancient city of 

Troy, to turn his eyes with covetous glance to the district 

known as the Argolis. There, if anywhere, he was likely to 

obtain confirmation of the accuracy of his theory of the his- 
toric reality of the expedition which has been in men’s mouths 
for the past three thousand years—in fact, of that entire cycle 
of song, whose renown Homer makes, even in the time 
of his heroes, to have “reached broad heaven.” (Odyssey, 

viii, 74.) 

If not beyond dispute the part first settled, the north-eastern 
corner of Peloponnesus was certainly the part that attained at 
an early period a very distinct predominance in the politics of 
the peninsula. One of the Argolie cities was the reputed 
birthplace of Heracles, or Hercules, the typical Greek hero, 
and in the vicinity was laid the scene of several of his re- 
nowned “ labors.” Another city was the capital of one of the 
three kingdoms apportioned among themselves by the Hera- 
cleide. That it was by far the richest and most powerful, not 
only of these three kingdoms, but of all the kingdoms of 
Greece, seems conclusively established. Except on this sup- 
position it is well-nigh impossible to account for the supreme 
rank conceded to Agamemnon, a prince personally by no 
means the bravest or most warlike of his age. 

Mycene, then, the capital of Agamemnon’s dominions, or 
as the poet is wont to say, “of central Argos and the islands,” 
is the spot above all others in Greece where traces of that 
civilization which appears in the Iliad and to some extent in 
the Odyssey ought to be discovered. The very fact of the early 
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destruction of Mycen, just at the beginning of the brilliant 
period of Athenian supremacy, might be expected to be a 
favorable element in the search. As the total overthrow of 
the city by the inhabitants of the neighboring and rival city 
of Argos occurred only eleven years subsequently to the battle 
of Plateea, whatever remains might be discovered must neces- 
sarily belong to a period antedating the great development of 
Attic art. In fact, in a city which like Mycene steadily de- 
clined after the end of the heroic age, apparently becanse of its 
inability to adjust itself to the new order of things, those re- 
mains should exhibit a culture and the marks of a civil life not 
very dissimilar to those of the time of the rule of the son of 
Atreus. 

So, at least, thought Dr. Schliemann, and scarcely had he 
completed his excavations at Hissarlik, when he began to 
make arrangements for exploring the site covered with Cyclo- 
pean ruins in the neighborhood of the village of Charvati, long 
since identified, beyond any dispute, with Mycene. 

3efore speaking of the results of these explorations and dis- 
cussing their significance, it may be well to recall the principal 
facts previously known respecting the city. 

Mycense stood at the northern end of the plain of Argos, 
which, like all other level spaces in the mountainous country 
of Grevce, i is of very limited extent. From Mycene to the 
head of the Argolic Gulf, the length of the plain is barely ten 
miles, and the breadth, at its greatest, is only nine. North 
of Mycenz the plain contracts into a narrow defile between 
hills of considerable height. Through this defile led in ancient 
times the road to Nemea and Phlius, as well as to Cleona, and 
thence to Corinth and northern Greece. If it be asked, What 
considerations led to the selection of a spot now altogether 
uninhabited for the chief city of early Greece, it may be 
answered that, apart from the strength of the situation itself, 
the command of the pass in question probably had considerable 
influence in the choice. Moreover, it must be remembered 
that, as Thucydides tells us, (i, 7,) the settlers of ancient times 
preferred to place their strongholds some distance back from 
the sea-shore, for greater security in view of the great preva- 
lence of piracy. The plain itself, of which the Inachus was 
the chief stream, suffered in its upper portions rom the 
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scarcity of water, in its lower parts from a too great abun- 
dance of it. At present there are but two towns of any size. 
One of these is Vayplia, or, as the Italian sailors have chris- 
tened it, Vapoli di Romania, not precisely in the plain, but 
upon a rocky promontory projecting into the bay on the 
south-eastern side of its head. The position of the town at 
the base and on the sides of the Palamede, its fortress, commends 
itself to the eye of a soldier as peculiarly capable of defense, 
especially under the old system of warfare. Accordingly, for 
ages it has been the key of this part of Greece, and Franks, 
Venetians, and Turks have successively prized its possession. 
We have ourselves seen the winged lion of St. Mark on several 
parts of the gates and fortifications. The city of Nauplia, we 
believe, still continues to be the most populous place in the 
modern government (dioikesis) of Argolis. Next to it comes 
the town of Argos, nestling at the foot of the hill known by 
its old Pelasgic-name of Larissa. 

In ancient times there were three principal cities of note: 
Argos, Tiryns, and Mycene. Of these Mycene, though ac- 
cording to tradition the latest founded, grew to be by far the , 
most important, and especially about the time of the Trojan 
War had gained so distinct a pre-eminence that Diomede, 
king of Argos, figures in the Homeric poems in the light of a 
chief feudatory under Agamemnon, king of Mycenz. The 
three cities furmed the angles of an obtuse-angled triangle, 
with the obtuse angle at Argos. Of the three, Argos has left 
us (above-ground) by far the least interesting remains, for the 
reason chiefly, perhaps, that, having remained an inhabited 
city for many ages after the destruction of its rival, the massive 
Cyclopean constructions doubtless existing there at one time 
were destroyed, and the material either removed as rubbish, or 
broken up and employed in the erection of more recent works. 
Hence the only traces of the early period at Argos are found 
in some patches of the walls of the citadel, mixed up with 
Roman, Byzantine and later Medieval work; while the 
theater, etc., in the lower town are of an Hellenic or post- 
Hellenic origin. So much for the remains above ground. 
Yet we cannot doubt that judicious exploration would reveal 
much of interest buried for many centuries from the eye of 
man, of which even the inhabitants of the Hellenic Argos, tive 

Fourtnu Sertms, Vor, XXXI.—3 
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or six hundred years before Christ, were entirely ignorant. 
So late, however, as the time of Pausanias (in the second cent- 
ury of the Christian era) there was pointed out * a subter- 
ranean building, apparently the counterpart of the celebrated 
treasuries of Mycene. Dr. Schliemann does not appear to 
have made any attempt to explore this doubtless very rich 
site. 

a Tiryns, the fabled birthplace of Hercules, is the first of the 
cities whose exploration Dr. Schliemann describes in the vol- 
ume before us. The site was found without hesitation on the 
ruin-covered eminence lying between two and three miles 
north of Nauplia, in the lower part of the plain. The hill, 
rising solitary in the midst of a very level district, has been 
compared to a ship riding on smooth water. What strikes the 
traveler as most remarkable in the remains is the wonderful 
solidity of the walls. The stones are themselves ponderous, 
being so great that, to use Pausanias’ expression, a yoke of 
mules could not move even the smallest. These huge boulders, 
rough and apparently unwrought, are piled one upon another, 
without attempt to bind them together by mortar or clamp of 
metal, or to observe regularity in the laying of courses. It is 
characteristic of this style of masonry, (generally credited by 
antiquaries with being the most ancient of the so-called Cyclo- 
pean modes of construction,) that frequently small stones have 
been forced into the interstices between the large masses; 
whether with a view to ornament or stability it is, perhaps, 
not always easy to determine. The walls thus heaped up at 
Tiryns vary, according to Dr. Schliemann, from twenty-five 
to fifty feet in thickness, and were, doubtless, when standing at 
their full height, of proportionate loftiness, constituting a 
peculiarly commanding object in the lower Argolic plain. 
Next to the general circuit of the wall so remarkably well 
preserved, the most singular feature of the ruins was some 
galleries in the walls, of which one in the south-east part of 
the circuit is particularly interesting. It is not less than ninety 
feet in length, with a breadth of nearly eight feet, running 



































* He classes it among the déag dfia, of his own day, (ii, 23, 7.) But the 
“brazen chamber,” in which Danaé was confined by her father, Acrisius, when 
Jupiter visited her in a shower of gold, and which stood upon or by it, éx’ avr@, 
had been destroyed by Perilaus. 
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parallel with the length of the walls. The pointed top is not 
arched over, but is formed by causing the upper courses of 
stones to overlap until they nearly or quite touch. To add to 
the singularity, this passage has six side openings of similar form, 
toward the outside of the wall. Had they been in the opposite 
direction, the useof the gallery might have been supposed to be 
that of a store-house or armory. As it is, Dr. Schliemann 
suggests that the six niches may have been intended for arches, 
and the passage itself as a covered communication to guard- 
houses, towers, etc. The explanation, however, must still be 
regarded as obscure and unsatisfactory. Dr. Schliemann’s 
excavations at Tiryns establish a few points of importance. 
To the walls, which he agrees with other observers in re- 
garding as the most ancient in Greece, he ascribes an antiq- 
uity of sixteen hundred to eighteen hundred years before 
Christ. The only metals met with were bronze and lead. On 
the other hand, no stone implements were discovered. The 
archaic pottery, muvh resembling that subsequently found 
at Mycens, by no means establishes the existence of so low a 
civilization as the rude walls would lead us to expeet.; while the 
fact that pottery of a much later date was discovered outside 
of the citadel, induces our author to believe that here a new city 
arose, probably in the beginning of the fourth century before 
Christ. The majority of the houses of the more ancient city 
Dr. Schliemann conjectures to have “consisted of unburned 
bricks, which still form the building material of most of the 
villages in the Argolid.”—P. 9. 

It may be noted that at Tiryns Dr. Schliemann began to dis- 
cover those terra-cotta figures, to which he gives the name of 
“cow-headed.” Just as he believes that the designation 
“ glaukopis,” applied to Athena or Minerva, can only be un- 
derstood as an allusion to the fact that originally that goddess 
was worshiped with an owl’s head, so he is confident that 
the designation “dodpis,” belonging to Juno, arose from the 
circumstance that the wife of Jove was represented with the 
head and horns of a cow. Wecannot say that in either case 
he has brought forward demonstrative evidence, and yet we: 
see much probability in the supposition. As was shown in a 
previous article, when the views of Dr. Schliemann on this 
subject, propounded in his “Troy and its Remains,” were 
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under consideration, early pagan mythology seems to point to 
an antecedent period of idolatry, in which animal forms were 
worshiped as the embodiment of mental faculties or moral 
principles. Next we find, by a natural revulsion against the 
grossness of these representations, the less degraded, but still 
repulsive, figures, in which, as in the eagle-headed Nisroch, only 
so much of the animal form is retained as is historically neces- 
sary in the worshiper’s view. Last of all comes the entire 
rejection of the animal form, for which a perfect human body 
is substituted, while some accompanying emblem serves the 
purpose of recalling the old significance. As the owl is on the 
later coins of Athens the constant accompaniment of Minerva’s 
head, so the cow’s head adorns the coins of Samos, an island 
where the cultus of Juno was more than usually important. 
However, we must refer the curious in such matters to the full 
discussion of Dr. Schliemann.* The terra cotta cows and cow- 
headed “idols” found and figured in the present volume are, 
it is true, not all of them well made out; some of those in col- 
ored plates A, B, C and D require the exercise of a pretty 
strong imagination to recognize them as cows rather than 
dogs or cats, and, we suspect, would not have been recognized 
at all save by a person with decided prepossessions in favor of 
their vaccine character. Yet the probability that they are 
meant for cows, and that, being such, they are not mere chil- 
dren’s toys, but have a religious significance, is increased by 
the discovery of the really magnificent head of silver -with 
golden horns, which could scarcely have had other than a sym- 
bolic import.t It mast not be forgotten that the whole region 
of which Mycenze was the center was closely connected with 
the worship of Juno, as the myths respecting Hercules sufti- 
ciently evidence, and, indeed, that the great Hereum, or grove 
and sanctuary of Juno, was only fifteen stadia, or less than two 
miles (south-east) of Mycenz. There stood the great statue 
of the goddess represented in a sitting posture, made of gold 

* “Mycenz,” xix—xxii. 

+ We were at first inclined to regard favorably the view set forth early last year 
in an Athenian journal by one of the professors in the university, namely, that 
the head (then somewhat covered with rust, etc.) was intended for a stay’s rather 
than a cow’s head, representing the stag of Cerynia, in Arcadia, the capture of 


which was the object of the third of the labors of Hercules. An inspection of 
the plates in Dr. Schliemana’s work convinces us that this view is incorrect. 
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and ivory, the work of the celebrated sculptor, Polyclitus.* So 
deep-seated was the veneration of the inhabitants of the whole 
region for Juno, as here adored, that, after the destruction of 
Mycene, her worship was maintained with no less devotion by 
the Argives, who even reckoned time by the years of the high- 
priestess of Juno. 

The ruins of Mycene, to which naturally Dr. Schliemann 
devoted most of his attention, had come down to us with little 
change from the time when that minute topographer, Pausanias, 
visited them, seventeen hundred years ago. The description 
he gives (ii, 16) might answer substantially for the present 
general aspect. 

After stating that “the inhabitants of Argos destroyed My- 
cen out of envy, because, whereas the Argives remained pas- 
sive during the invasion of the Mede, the Myceneans sent to 
Thermopyle eighty men who took part with the Lacedemo- 
nians in the engagement”—a patriotic act “which involved 
them in destruction, by exciting the resentment of the Argives ” 
—Pausanias adds :— 


Nevertheless, there still remains, together with other parts of 
the circuit, the gate, on which lions stand. It is said that these 
also are the work of the Cyclopes who built the wall at Tiryns 
for Pretus. In the ruins of Mycenz is the fountain called Perseia, 
and the subterranean buildings of Atreus and his sons, where 
were the treasuries of their wealth. There is the tomb of Atreus, 
and the tombs of as many as Aigisthus slew at a feast when they 
had returned with Agamemnon from Troy. Respecting the genu- 
ineness of the monument of Cassandra the Lacedwemonians of 
Amycle dispute; but there is another of Agamemnon, and that of 
his charioteer Eurymedon, and the joint tomb of Teledamus and 
Pelops, twins borne by Cassandra, whom, while still in their in- 
fancy, Aigisthus is said to have butchered in addition to their 
parents. There is the tomb of Electra also, for she was married 
to Pylades, having been given in mariage to him by Orestes. 
Hellanicus adds that Medon and Strophius were children of Pyl- 
ades born of Electra. Clytemnestra, also, and Aigisthus are 
buried rather far from the wall, and were not deemed worthy of 
burial within, where Agamemnon himself lay, and those slain 
with him. + 


* Pausanias, ii, 17, 4. 

+ Pausanias, Descriptio Gracia, ii, 16, 5-7. It ought to be remarked that the 
words xai "HAéxrpag are wanting in the MSS., and are omitted by Schubart, but 
are required by the connection. 
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( The walls of the citadel of Mycense pompare not unfavorably 
in solidity with those of Tiryns, though displaying more variety. 
Dr. Schliemann says :— 


The Acropolis is surrounded by Cyclopean walls, from thirteen 
to thirty-five feet high, and on an average sixteen feet thick. 
Their entire circuit still exists, but they have evidently been much 
higher. They are of beautiful hard breccia, with which the 
neighboring mountains abound. They follow the sinuosities of 
the rock, and show three different kinds of architecture. By far 
the greater portion of them is built exactly like the walls of 
Tiryns, although not so massively. * 


Dr. Schliemann agrees with previous writers in regarding 
this as the most ancient style of masonry, older than that which 
he designates as “walls of the second period,” consisting of 
“polygons, fitted together with great art, so that, in spite of 
the infinite variety of joints, they formed as it were one solidly 
united and neat wall, as if of rock.” Last of all he places, as 
“walls of the third period,” those walls to the right and left 
of the great gate, which consist of almost quadrangular blocks 
arranged in horizontal layers; but their joints are not always 
vertical, and they present lines more or less oblique.” ¢ 

The celebrated Gate of Lions,”}which Dr. Schliemann has 
taken extraordinary pains to investigate in all its details, and 
which is here presented to the eye of the reader with a pro- 
fusion of illustrations, is the principal entrance to the citadel. 
Contrary to the statement of previous writers, who pretended 
to have dug down to the original threshold, and noticed the 
very ruts of the wheels of ancient chariots, Dr. Schliemann 
maintains that the unbroken accumulation of rubbish, requiring 
infinite trouble and no little time to remove, proved indispu- 
tably that the gate had never been cleared since the time when 
apparently the defenders hurled down great stones to block it 
up! The wheel-ruts exist only in the imagination of the 
writers. Upon the now uncovered stones there is nothing of 
the kind to be seen! ¢ 

*“ Mycenez,” p. 29. 

+ [bid., pp. 29-30. The classification is not an original one, being that, among 
others, of C. O. Muller, “Ancient Art and its Remains,” p. 21, and Aldenhoven, 
“Ttineraire deseriptif de l’Attique et du Péloponnése,” pp. 387, 388. 


¢ Yet the proportions of the height and breadth of the gate, according to the 
engraving, for example, in Felton’s Smith's ‘‘ History of Greece,” (Boston, 1855,) 
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The gateway opening is ten feet eight inches high, and 
widens from nine feet six inches at the top to ten feet three 
inches below. On this rests a .ntel fifteen feet long, and on 
this in turn the triangular slab (.cn feet high, twelve feet wide, 
and two feet thick) on which “ are represented in relief two lions, 
standing opposite to each other on their long outstretched 
hind-legs, and resting with their fore-paws on either side of 
the top of an altar, on the midst of which stands a column with 
a capital formed of four circles inclosed between two horizon- 
tal fillets.” The general belief that the heads of the lions have 
been broken off, Dr. Schliemann shows to be erroneous, for he 
has found that they were not cut from the same stone with the 
animals, but “ were made separately, and fastened on the bod- 
ies with bolts.” He thinks that, on account of the contracted 
space, the heads must have been protruding and facing the 
spectator, and inclines to the belief that they were of bronze, 
and gilded. As to the significanve of the sculpture, his prefer- 
ence is for regarding the column as the symbol of “ Apollo 
Agyieus,” that is, the “guardian of the gate-way,” whom 
Orestes and Electra, in fact, invoke when entering their father’s 
house, (Soph. Electra, 1374.) * 

To our knowledge respecting the mode of construction and 
use of the strange underground building commonly known as 
the Treasury of Atreus, or Tomb of Agamemnon, Dr. Schlie- 
mann does not add very much. Of its importance he rightly 
observes, that “this Treasury is the most important and the 
only complete monument of prehistoric times in Greece, and 
the interest attached to it is so much the greater, as tradition 
assigns it to Atreus, the father of Agamemnon, king of men.” 
The photographic view given of the entrance corroborates the 
accuracy of the representations of Stuart and others. The di- 
mensions of the enormous inner lintel which has long amazed 
those unacquainted with the marvels of building which men so 
destitute of mechanical labor-saving contrivances as the early 
inhabitants of the peninsula were able to accomplish, are given 
at three feet nine inches in thickness, twenty-seven and a half 


p. 24, are strikingly correct, as may be seen by a comparison with the large view 
given by Schliemann from a photograph; and what look like ‘‘ruts” in the former 
nearly coincide with the “furrows” of the latter, ‘“Mycene,” pp. 121, 122. 

*“ Mycene,” p. 34. 
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feet in length on its lower and twenty-nine feet on its upper 
surface, and seventeen in breadth. The weight is, therefore, 
about three hundred thousand English pounds, or, one hundred 
and thirty-eight tons! Others estimate it a little higher, at 
one hundred and sixty-six tons. Our author coincides in the 
opinion almost universal among antiquaries, that the entire in- 
ner surface of the principal circular dome-shaped chamber, 
fifty feet high and fifty feet in diameter, was originally covered 
with bronze plates, secured by means of great broad-headed 
nails of bronze, of which some have been found whole, and 
many traces of the rest may be seen embedded in the stones. 
Such were the brazen chambers of which mythology and prime- 
val history have so much to say. “Thus it is certain that in a 
remote antiquity, before sculpture or painting came into use for 
wall decoration, polished metal plates were employed to give 
both splendor and dignity to the houses of the rich.” * 

The excavations of our author, which were productive of the 
magnificent results that have given his name a place among 
the names of the most fortunate of explorers, began at the “ Gate 
of Lions,” and were pushed southward from this point within 
the inclosure of the Acropolis. One reason for the selection 
of this spot was the conviction forced upon his mind by a care- 
ful reading of the celebrated passage of Pausanias already 
translated, that the topographer intended to state that the 
tombs of those he mentions by name were all, with the excep- 
tion of Agisthus and Clyteemnestra, situated within the walls 
of the Acropolis,-or citadel, and not within the general walls 
of the city merely, as even such judicious writers as Colonel 
Leake, Dodwell, Prokesch, and Ernst Curtius had supposed.t+ 
And, certainly, a second reading of the passage will lead any 
candid mind to the same conclusion. For the walls referred 
to are unquestionably the same walls in which but a moment 
before Pausanias has located the “gate with the lions over it.” 
The natural inference would seem, then, to be that the tombs in 
question ought to be found just within, or at least not very far 
distant from the Lions’ Gate. 

The excavation proved to be a difficult undertaking, not so 
much because of the natural accumulation of detritus as from 
“the huge blocks by which the passage was obstructed, and 


* Ibid., p. 15. + “ Mycene,” p. 60, et passim. 
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which seem to have been hurled from the adjoining walls at 
the assailants, when the Acropolis was captured by the Argives 
in 468 B.C.” The first discovery was of a small chamber on 
the left, immediately on entering the gate. Dr. Schliemann 
says that it was “undoubtedly the ancient door-keeper’s habi- 
tation.” This is not, however, quite so clear to our mind, for 
Dr. Schliemann himself makes it to be but four and a half feet 
high, or much too low for any but a dwarf to stand upright in, 
not to speak of men of the stature of the contemporaries of the 
persons whose remains were subsequently disinterred. It is 
true that Dr. Schliemann apologetically adds that, though the 
chamber “ would not be to the taste of our present dookeep- 
ers,” “in the heroic age comfort was unknown, particularly to 
slaves, and, being unknown, it was unmissed.”* But he gives 
no indication of the reason why a more rational height could 
not be afforded, and, unfortunately, on none of hig elaborate 
plans is the chamber put down, 

For a distance of about eighty feet the deep trench from the 
Lions’ Gate disclosed nothing more interesting than a number 
of walls of Cyclopean style, so called, belonging partly to 
houses, perhaps, partly to cisterns. This interval past, an un- 
expected discovery was made. Two parallel rows of nearly 
vertical slabs were met at the distance of a foot or two apart, 
which, on further examination, were found to form two com- 
plete concentric circles. The slabs had a uniform inclination 
toward the center of the circles, being at an angle of seventy- 
five degrees with the horizon. It was Dr. Schliemann’s first 
hasty supposition, before the cireuit had been made out, that 
these slabs set on end were monumental ste/ai, or tombstones ; 
but this had soon to be abandoned. Resting upon them in 
places were other slabs, which, when inspected, proved to be 
furnished with tenons fitting into notches in the upright slabs. 
Evidently, the whole circuit had been similarly provided, and 
thus a continuous bench had been formed around a space 
ninety or one hundred feet in diameter. Of this interesting 
discovery, Dr. Schliemann says :— 

My supposition that the double parallel row of large slabs would 


be found to form a complete circle, has been proved correct, One 
half of it rests on the wall, which was intended to support it in 


* “Mycene,” p. 62. 
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the lower part of the Acropolis; the other half is founded on the 
higher flat rock, and touches the foot of the Cyclopean wall be- 
fore mentioned ; the entrance to it is from the north side. 

At first I thought that the space between the two rows might 
have served for libations or for offerings of flowers in honor of the 
illustrious dead,. But I now find this to be impossible, because the 
double row of slabs was originally covered with cross slabs, of 
which six are still in situ; they are firmly fitted in and consoli- 
dated by means of notches one and a quarter to three and a third 
inches deep, and four inches broad in the upper edges of the aslant 
standing slabs of the two parallel rows, which received similar 
projections on the cross stones, forming a mortice and tenon joint. 
As these latter exist on all the slabs, there can be no doubt that 
the whole circle was originally covered in the same way. The 
vertical slabs are from four feet two inches to eight feet two 
inches long, and one foot eight inches to four feet broad, and the 
largest are in the two places where the double row descends from 
the rock to the supporting wall. Inside there is, first, a layer of 
stones one foot four inches thick, for the purpose of holding the 
slabs in their place; the remaining space is filled up with pure 
earth mixed with long, thin cockle shells in the places where the 
original covering remains in its position, or with household re- 
mains, mixed with innumerable fragments of archaic pottery 
wherever the covering is missing. This circumstance can leave 
no doubt that the cross slabs were only removed after the city 
had been captured and deserted, because all the fragments of 
archaic pottery must necessarily have been washed down by the 
rain from the five natural or artificial upper terraces of the Acrop- 
olis, and this can, of course, only have taken place after Mycenw 
had been abandoned by its inhabitants.* 


The inclination is such that a person sitting upon this bench, 
and facing toward the interior of the circle, would have conven- 
ient room for his feet; for it must be noticed that the two 
rows of slabs come to precisely the same height, and the cross 
slabs are accordingly perfectly horizontal. Of the identifica- 
tion of the spot with the Agora, or Place of Public Assembly, 
of Mycens, Dr. Schliemann remarks :— 


My esteemed friend, Professor F. A. Paley, has been the first to 
advance the opinion, accepted by Mr. Charles T. Newton and by 
myself, that the double parallel circle of slabs, having been in the 
most solid way covered with cross slabs, must necessarily have 
served as a bench to sit upon, and as the inclosure of the Agora 
of Mycene. He thinks that the first idea for the form of an 
Agora was given by the circular dances, («vxAcoz yopoi,) and the 
recitation of the dithyrambs. The assembled people sat in a cir- 


*“ Myceneg,” p. 123. 
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cle, and the orator stood in the center, as we see in Homer and in 
Sophocles; and just in the center of this inclosure at Mycene I 
found a rock forming a slight elevation, which might well have 
served as the platform (ja) from which the speakers addressed 
those sitting on the circular bench,* 


As in the case of many another anticipated discovery, it is 
really surprising how much confirmatory evidence, previously 
unnoticed, turns up. We may pass by the incidental refer- 
ences made by the later poets and tragedians to the ecrcular 
shape of the Agora and the bench surrounding, as of less im- 
portance in establishing the pre-Homeric conditions, and take 
but one out of many passages of Homer himself upon which a 
flood of light is thrown by Dr. Schliemann’s discovery. On 
one of the compartments of the Shield of Achilles, the divine 
artificer wrought a marvelously graphic picture of an agora, 
the scene of a judicial trial before the elders of the city, (Iliad, 
xviii, 497-508 :)— 

Aavi @’ eiv dyoph toav GSpébou Eva dé veixoc, k. T. A. 
“Meanwhile a multitude 

Was in the forum, where a strife went on— 

Two men contending for a fine, the price 

Of one who had been slain. Before the crowd 

One claimed that he had paid the fine, and one 

Denied that aught had been received, and both 

Called for the sentence which should end the strife. 

The people clamored for both sides, for both 

Had eager friends; the heralds held the crowd 

In check; the elders, upon polished stones, 

Sat in a sacred circle. Each one took, 

In turn, a herald’s scepter in his hand, 

And, rising, gave his sentence. In the midst 

Two talents lay in gold, to be the meed 

Of him whose juster judgment should prevail.” 


We have used Bryant’s rendering because, although slightly 
inaccurate in one or two points, it expresses the meaning of 


the— ol d yépovrec 
elar’ émi Eearoict Aidorc, iep> évi xbKAw 


better than the “On polished chairs, in solemn circle,” etc., of 
Derby, or “On chairs of polished stone, ranged in venerable 
circle,” etc., of Gladstone. Evidently Homer had such a lo- 
cality as that of Mycene in his mind’s eye when composing 


*“ Mycene,” p. 125, 
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these verses, with the elders seated on the bench around a 
clear space, where the herald moved about from one to the 
other, holding the scepter or staff; where, also, the prosecutor 
and defendant stood with the gold lying between them. Only 
around the circle, which was more properly a Bovdevrijpoy in 
the midst of a larger agora, there were broader spaces than at 
Mycens, spaces which were, on the occasion of the trial, 
crowded with partisans of either side of the quarrel. 

The “circular agora” contained, however, yet greater won- 
ders within its bounds, and a store not merely of antiquarian 
wealth, but of actual precious metal such as the most excited 
imagination could not have figured to itself. Far down below 
the surface, at depths varying from about twenty-five to thirty- 
five feet, Dr. Schliemann discovered five tombs, the contents of 
which compare with the most valuable of treasures coming 
down to us from antiquity, and quite cast into the shade even 
the famous “Treasury of Priam,” the wonder and admiration 
of the readers of “Troy and its Remains.” <A brief descrip- 
tion is all that we can here give, referring for further informa- 

tion to the very full account in the volume before us, and es- 
_ pecially to the magnificent illustrations it gives of almost every 
object discovered. 

Each of the five tombs had been dug through the earth, and 
a short distance, sometimes even as much as fifteen or eighteen 
feet in the underlying rock, They were all quadrangular, and 
of considerable dimensions: the first, twenty-one feet five 
inches long by ten feet four inches broad; the second, twenty- 
one feet three inches (nineteen feet eight inches on the oppo- 
site side) by eleven feet eight inches; the third, sixteen feet 
eight inches by ten feet two inches; the fourth, twenty-four 
feet by eighteen and a half feet; and the fifth, eleven and a 
half feet by nine feet eight inches, In all but the last the four 
sides had been lined with walls (in three, by slanting walls) of 
stone; in the case of the last, and smallest, there was merely a 
lining of large pieces of schist placed in a slanting position 
against the low border of the tomb. Upon the bottom, in 
every tomb, there was first a layer of pebbles; resting upon 
these were human bodies that have evidently (as proved by 
the calcined condition of the pebbles, the smoke upon the 
walls, etc.) been burned on the very spot ; though the fire does 
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not appear to have been hot enough to reduce them to ashes, 
but only to burn off their clothing and slightly affect their 
metallic ornaments. In the five tombs there were altogether 
fifteen bodies, three in each of the first three, five in the fourth, 
and only one in the fifth. Those in the third tomb, Dr. Schlie- 
mann supposes, from the profusion of jewelry, to have been 
bodies of women. All the bodies were buried with the head 
to the east, with the exception of two of the five in the large 
“fourth” tomb, for which room could not be obtained in that 
way, and which were, consequently, placed with their heads 
to the north. All the bodies were, of course, reduced to such 
a condition that, whatever bones remained quickly disinte- 
grated on exposure to the air, although of one a species of 
mummy, hideous enough no doubt, has been obtained by the 
speedy application of a solution of gum-sandarac in alcohol. 
By the immense pressure upon these remains, continuing for 
so long a period, even the best preserved of the bodies had 
been reduced to a thickness of only an inch, or an inch and a 
half! 

In honor of the illustrious dead, their corpses were laid out, 
or rather laden, with a mass of precious utensils and orna- 
ments* that is unexampled in the case of any tomb opened in 
recent times, whether in Greece, Italy, or elsewhere. And 
yet these sepulchers had (with the exception to be immedi-. 
ately noted) remained inviolate, in the midst of the pov- 
erty of the present inhabitants of this portion of Argolis, 
for thousands of years—an adyantage assuredly due to no 
other cause than the utter ignorance of the fact of their exist- 
ence. Of the fifteen skeletons, only one had ever been tam- 
pered with; namely, the middle one of the first tomb. This 
one was found to have been stripped of most of its ornaments, 
while those in immediate proximity on the right and left had 
not been touched. Dr. Schliemann comes to the conclusion, 
from an examination, that it had been reached by making a 
shaft directly down, and that the deed was perpetrated before 
the destruction of the city in “6 B.C. The haste of the rob- 


* The total weight of the gold objects found in the five tombs is stated by Mr. 
Gladstone, in the preface, p. xxxvi, and by the index, p. 379, at about one hun- 
dred pounds Troy weight, or nearly that of five thousand British sovereigns (say 
$24,000 to $25,000!) f 
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bers is evidenced by the fact that they left so much booty be- 
hind them, scattering many gold buttons, etc., through the 
earth with which they refilled the excavation. About one 
half of the corpses had their faces covered and protected by 
“massive” masks of gold, of which not less than seven were 
found, all of them but one much injured by the pressure of the 
superincumbent earth. One seems to have been a child’s 
mask, though of other traces of the burial of the child there 
were none. Another had a lion’s face, according to Dr. Schlie- 
mann, though, it must be confessed, the resemblance is diffi- 
cult to make out in the plate on page 211, and Dr. Schliemann 
admits that “at first sight its engraving resembles more a 
jacket than any thing else; but, on closer examination, we 
find that it represents a lion’s head, whose ears and eyes are 
distinctly seen.” Page 222. The other five are men’s faces. 
Dr. Schliemann believes them likenesses of the wearers, and 
is astonished that any goldsmiths could have been obtained at 
Mycenz able to execute them in the brief interval allowed to 
elapse in Greece and other warm countries between death and 
interment. _ There is this to be said in favor of the theory that 
they were portraits: each differs from the rest, and there is 
nothing conventional in their treatment. On the other hand, 
they are by no means handsome. Only one (that on page 
289, and marked “ Massive Golden Mask of the body at the 
south end of the First Sepulcher”) presents a really heroic 
east of countenance. It has well-marked features, clear cut 
eyebrows, a long, straight nose, compressed lips, indicative of 
great decision, and a full beard. Some of the dead had also 
“ornamented breast covers of massive gold.” One of these (see 
plate on page 301) measures one foot nine inches in length 
by one foot two and three fifths inches. Upon ard about the 
dead were great numbers of gold “plates” of various sizes, 
particularly over the supposed women of the third tomb, 
where there were not less than seven hundred and one col- 
lected. Many of these are of exquisite execution in repoussé 
work, as may be judged from the eight splendid samples on 
pages 166-169. Then there were quantities of “leaves,” “ but- 
tons,” “stars,” etc., of the same material. These are thought 
to have been intended, at least in part, to be fastened to the 
dress by glue, or otherwise. In some of the sepulchers, along 
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with great and costly goblets, and other vessels of gold and 
silver, caldrons of bronze, etc., there were swords of copper, or 
bronze, a golden “telamon,” or sword-strap, and rows of grad- 
uated gold disks, lying in a row, where they had been left, 
when the wooden and perishable sheath, which they had un- 
doubtedly adorned, rotted away and disappeared. Nor ought 
the really splendid “diadems” and “crowns,” in some cases 
placed upon the dead, to be omitted from this very imperfect 
enumeration. That on page 185 was a little over two feet in 
length, and six inches broad immediately above the forehead, 
highly wrought with shield-like ornaments, and provided with 
a singular fringe, or border, of gold leaves of many different 
patterns. 

It is important to notice that on not a single object was a 
trace of writing of any kind to be found—not even such rudi- 
mentary writing as was discovered at Troy. Thus a civilization 
is revealed so far like that portrayed in the Iliad and Odyssey, 
that it possessed in a very high degree the arts of working in 
the precious metals, in ivory, in bronze, in rock-crystal, etc. The 
story of Vulcan’s skill in the fabrication of the famous shield 
appearing not to be altogether a poetical invention, but the re- 
production, possibly on a grander scale, of what the poet was 
really familiar with. At the same time, the remains of My- 
cen agree with the poems in the total absence of indications 
of literary culture among the heroes. 

As to the progress indicated by the remains, some interesting 
facts come to light. The vexed question respecting the true 
meaning of the Homeric chalcos is answered by the statement 
that the term covered both copper and bronze; for while the 
weapons and a few of the vases contained as large a proportion 
as from ten to thirteen per cent. of tin, doubtless with a view 
to strength, the kettles and other domestic utensils had a mere 
trace of tin, and were almost pure copper. (P. 367.) Copper 
was employed, also, as a medium in plating. Being apparently 
unacquainted with any method of overlaying silver directly 
with gold, the artisans of Mycense were wont to put a coating 
of copper upon a silver base and then impose the gold upon 
this. (P. 158, e¢ al.) We say the artisans of Mycena, for there 
is every reason to think that the work which is revealed to us 
in the contents of the five tombs of the agora (as well as in 
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the less important tomb just south of it, described in the last 
chapter of the book,) is of native origin. The proofs are nu- 
merous. One is the total absence of any marked resemblance 
to the manufactures of Egypt, Assyria, India, or any other part 
of the Oriental world, It can be shown clearly that, though 
there is in the rudimentary stage of art allover the world a 
certain vague likeness, neither in the architectonics and works 
of plastic art of Mycenze with which we have been long ac- 
quainted, (such as the Treasury of Atreus or the lions above the 
great gate of the city,) nor in the recently discovered treasures, 
are there any distinctive marks of a community of origin. A 
second proof is obtained in the numerous molds that have 
come to light, in which various articles were cast, conclusively 
pointing to a manufacture of such objects upon the spot.* A 
third, we think, can certainly be traced in the absence, already 
referr red to, of any form of alphabetic writing. As it is almost 
incredible that the Mycenean tombs can boast of an origin 
more remote than that of the extant monuments of Egypt and 
Assyria, and as we know the fondness of the Egyptians and 
other peoples of the East for inscribing their works with 
characters, hieroglyphic, cuneiform, etc., it would have been 
almost a miracle had the Mycenean gold and silver ware been 
imported, and yet not a single goblet, vase, or gem of the thou- 
sands here unearthed contain a letter to disclose the foreign, 
derivation of the whole or the greater part of the treasure. 

The truth is, that we have in the works found in the agora 
of Mycenz an entirely new and consistent school of art, ‘and 
one that will require and repay study. And in this we find a 
fourth and most conclusive demonstration of the domestic 
origin of the treasure. Dr. Schliemann has, for instance, 
much to say respecting the spiral designs so frequently met 
with, but he has not, we think, turned these to the use of which 


* Besides the molds, there are also objects identically the same, which were 
manifestly cast in molds. As, for instance, among the ornaments found in the 
fourth tomb was a well executed representation of the sepia, or cuttle-fish, two 
inches and a half in length, (illustration on p. 268.) Fifty-three copies were col- 
lected in this single tomb. ‘‘ All these fifty-three sepias are perfectiy alike, and 
have a curious ornamentation in relief representing spirals; all their arms are 
likewise curved into spiral forms. . . . All appear to have been cast in the same 
mold, otherwise their perfect resemblance is inexplicable.” Dr. Schliemann be- 
lieves that these ornaments were fastened to clothes and drapery, 
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they are susceptible as corroborative of the native origin of the 
articles they adorn. This is, of course, a subject which it is 
very difficult to enter into without the aid of pictorial repre- 
sentation, But this can be said, that probably nowhere have 
any works of art come to light in the decoration of which spiral 
lines enter so largely. They are here a specialty. Elsewhere 
they are occasional, here they are constant. We find them in 
the greatest variety, and from the simplest curve to the most 
intricate and labyrinthine maze, in stone, terra-cotta, silver and 
gold, upon vases, “ disks,” “plates,” and numberless other ob- 
jects. It is a common type and marks a common tendency. 
Take, moreover, one of the most curiously formed of these 
spiral decorations, in which we have several parallel rows, 
each composed of a series of volutes, and each volute ingen- 
ionsly connected with all the volutes in its neighborhood, above, 
below, and on either side. Now we find this volute, for example, 
executed in intaglio on a gold plate found in the “ first tomb.” 
(Illustration on p. 311.) We find identically the same orna- 
mental spirals doubly executed in repoussé work upon a large 
gold cup found in the same tomb, (illustration on p. 314,) 
slightly modified on the breast-cover of massive gold placed on 
one of the dead in the same, (illustration on p. 301,) and ex- 
actly reproduced on one of the three “ tombstones” which stood 
over the ‘first tomb.” (Illustration on p. 80.) Now, if it were 
supposable that the various movable objects of gold had been 
imported from some other country, being the fruit of Assyrian 
or other foreign art, it would be absurd to imagine the same to 
be true respecting a ponderous slab of stone about four feet 
square and six inches thick, which, if we mistake not, is evi- 
dently of the native calcareous stone, of the neighborhood of 
Mycene, and probably from the same quarries with the slabs 
of the circular seat of the agora. 

In view of this distinctly marked native character, as well as 
for other reasons, the theory propounded by Professor Forch- 
hammer has an appearance of baseless hypothesis. He main- 
tains that the antiquities discovered at Mycene represent neither 
early Greek nor any pre-Hellenic barbarous art, but Persian, 
it may be Assyrian, Babylonian, and Bactrian, workmanship. 

In order to explain the exceptional mode of burial and the ex- 


traordinary amount of treasure stowed away in the tombs, he 
Fourru Serres, Vor. X XXI.—4 
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supposes that the skeletons found by Dr. Schliemann are those of 
generals killed during the siege of Mycene and hastily interred 
within the walls. The treasure itself he traces to the battle of 
Platea. Though as early as the Homeric poems Mycenx was 
called a rich town, yet such treasures as were found in the tombs 
by Dr. Schliemann were probably, as Dr. Forchhammer surmises, 
the booty of the Persian war. That booty was immense, and 
after it had been tithed for the Olympian Zeus, the Delphic 
Apollo, and the Isthmian Poseidon, all the rest, women, gold, 
silver, precious objects, and animals, was divided equally among 
those who had taken part in the war. It was only eleven years 
before the siege of Mycene that its share of the Persian millards 
had been deposited within its walls. Nothing, therefore, seems 
more natural than that, during the siege and previous to the sur- 
render, they should have hidden their treasure in the tombs in 
which the bodies of their leaders had been deposited, and where, 
unknown to the enemy, they might have been recovered, unless 
all had been buried beneath the ruins of the town.* 


So wild a theory scarcely deserves serious discussion. Dis- 
carding all the evidence the remains themselves afford, and 
basing his conclusions so little upon the criteria of art that he 
is uncertain to which one of a number of totally distinct schools 
he shall assign them, Professor Forchhammer offers a solu- 


tion which has not a particle of proof in its favor, and than 
which a more improbable one could hardly be imagined. Not 
to speak of other difficulties, there is the insuperable objection 
that not only is there no relic whatever among the treasures, or 
in the earth heaped upon them at the time, that can be shown to 
belong to the first half of the fifth centary before the Christian 
era, but not even a trace of alphabetic writing then in com- 
mon use every-where. 

It seems, then, to us to be incontrovertible that the treasures 
of art discovered by Dr. Schliemann (the authenticity and 
antiquity of which, as unearthed in the presence of a large 
number of learned men from the not far distant city and uni- 
versity of Athens, are established beyond question) belong 
necessarily to 2 period anterior to the destruction of Mycene 
in B.C; 468, It is equally clear that they belong to the flowr- 
ishing period in Myceng’s history, that is, to the period closing 
with the time of Orestes, or at least with the Dorian invasion ; 
not to the period between that invasion and B. C. 468. Dua- 
ring this last period we have no reason to suppose that Mycens 


* Summary in ‘‘ New York Tribune” of June 18, 1878. 
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was wealthy, as we know that it was shorn of its politieal infiu- 
ence. But before the Dorian invasion, we are equally certain 
that it enjoyed the reputation of being among the most pros- 
perous of capitals. The only two cities to which Homer ap- 
plies the term “polychrysos,” “abounding in gold,” are Troy 
and Mycene, and by both it was, as the recent excavations 
prove, equally deserved. We say equally, because we do not 
forget that, as Mr. Gladstone well remarks, we are comparing 
Troy in its exhaustion (at the close of a protracted war) with 
Mycene in its prosperity. (Preface, p. xvii.) 

The dynasty of the Atreidee, or if we will of the Pelopide, 
the only dynasty respecting whose history we have some slight 
data, and these possibly, even probably, much distorted by the 
,poetical traditions through which they have come down to us, 
is the approximate period of the remains. They can hardly 
have been later, they need not be supposed much older. It 
would, indeed, have been strange had any other age in the city’s 
existence than that of Agamemnon or his immediate descend- 
ants been able to boast the possession of such almost fabulous 
wealth, that the fragment of it (for such we must suppose it to 
have been) buried with the bodies of a few illustrious corpses 
should fill us with amazement. 

Can we go further, and fix with a good measure the certainty 
of the very persons to whom these sepulchers belong? Dr. 
Schliemann thinks we can. His view, in brief, is this: Pausa- 
nias mentions five* monuments as having been pointed out to 
him, within the walls. The context of the passage shows clearly 
that previous geographical and topographical writers were 
mistaken in understanding by these walls the fortifications of 
the lower city; it establishes conclusively that Pausanias re- 
ferred to the inclosure of the Acropolis, this being the wall | 
containing the Lion’s Gate. Clytemnestra and Agisthus, for 
their crimes, were deemed unworthy of burial in the same 
place, and were, therefore, interred outside. + Now, just inside 

*The number, however, is doubtful, for Pausanias does not enumerate clearly. 
If the reference to Electra is authentic, there would seem to have been siz tombs: 
1. Atreus. 2. Cassandra. 3. Agamemnon. 4. Eurymedon. 56. Electra. 6. Cas- 
sandra’s twin children, Teledamus and Pelops. 

+ May not the use of the comparative drwrépw indicate that their monuments 
were somewhat further removed from the gate without than the other monuments 
were within? 
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of the Lions’ Gate we have discovered five sepulchers, the oc- 
cupants of which are proved to have been personages of high 
rank and distinction, not only from the immense treasure 
ouried with them, but from the sepulchers being situated within 
the inclosure of the circular seat of the agora.* Must not 
these have been the tombs to which Pausanias refers? It is 
true that the tombs themselves, the ste/ai, or tombstones, that 
stood over four of them, the sacrificial altar over the remaining 
one, (the fourth tomb, p. 213, and plate F,) and even the circu- 
lar seat of the agora, must have been long since covered up 
from sight, when Pausanias visited the ruins, and he could 
have seen nothing of them. But their sites had been carefully 
handed down, and were pointed ont to the indefatigable topog- 
rapher. + 
On this point we must let Dr. Schliemann speak for himself: 


* Lhave not the slightest objection to admit that the tradition 
which assigns the tombs in the Acropolis to Agamemnon and his 
companions, who on their return from Ilium were treacherously 
murdered by Clytemnestra or her paramour, Adgisthus, may be 
perfectly correct and faithful. Iam bound to admit this so much 
the more, as we have the certainty that, to say the least, all the 
bodies in one tomb had been buried simultaneously. The calcined 
pebbles below each of them, the marks of the fire to the right 
and left in the internal wall of the tomb, the undisturbed state of 
the ashes, and the charred wood on and around the bodies, give 
us the most unmistakable proofs of this fact. Owing to the 
enormous depths of these sepulchers, and the close proximity of 
the bodies to each other, it is quite impossible that three or even 
five funeral piles could have been dressed at different intervals of 
time in the same tomb. 

The identity of the mode of burial, the perfect similarity of all 
the tombs, their very close proximity, the impossibility of admit- 
ting that three or even five royal personages of immeasurable 
wealth, who had died a natural death at long intervals of time, 
should have been huddled together in the same tomb, and, finally, 


* At Megara Pausanias distinctly states the tombs of heroes to have been 
within the place for council, or bouleuterion, saying: “Here they built the place 
for council, in order that they might have the tomb of the heroes within the place 
fur council.” The bouleuterion in Megara, as elsewhere always, must have been 
in the agora. (‘Mycenz,” p. 126.) We may add that if, as Dr. Schliemann 
thinks, the circular seat of the agora at Mycenz was built subsequently to the 
tombs, (p. 340,) then the builders did precisely what the Megarians did, and, doubt- 
.ess, for the same reason. 

+ “ Mycenz,”’ p. 343. 
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the great resemblance of all the ornaments, which show exactly the 
same style of art and the same epoch, all these facts are so many 
proofs that all the twelve men, three women, and perhaps two or 
three children, had been murdered simultaneously and burned at 
the same time. 

The veracity of the tradition seems further to be confirmed by 
the deep veneration which the Mycenens, and in fact the inhabit- 
ants of the whole Argolid, have always shown for these five 
sepulchers. The funeral pyres were not yet extinguished when 
they were covered with a layer of clay, and then with a layer of 
pebbles, on which the earth was thrown at once. To this cir- 
cumstance chiefly are we indebted for the preservation of so large 
a quantity of wood and the comparatively good preservation of 
the bodies; for in no instance were the bones consumed by the 
fire, and on several bodies, which were covered with golden masks 
and thick breastplates, even much of the flesh had remained. 
The site of each tomb was carefully marked by tombstones, and 
when these had been covered by the dust of ages and had dis- 
appeared, fresh tombstones were erected on the new level, but 
precisely over the spot where the ancient memorials lay buried. 
Only on the large fourth sepulcher with the five bodies instead of 
new tombstones, a sacrificial altar of almost circular form was built.* 


Dr. Schliemann finds it necessary to answer the natural 
objectién that the five sepulchers cannot contain the bodies of 
Agamemnon and his followers, because these were killed by 
their enemies, and it is inconceivable that either Agisthus or 
Clyteemnestra would have buried them or suffered them to be 
buried with such immense treasures. In answering the objec- 
tion, he also adduces what he believes to be indications of the 
ignominy dictated by hatred in the mode of the interment :— 


This objection falls to the ground before the testimony of 
Homer, that even he who killed his enemy burned him in his full 
armor, with all his weapons, Thus, for example, Andromache 
says to Hector: (Iliad, vi, 413, 419 :)— 

.. . “Father I have none, 
Nor honored mother; for divine Achilles 
My father slew, and sacked Cilician Thebes, 
Fair-peopled city of the lofty gates. 
Yet stript he not Hétion of his arms, 
Through the restraint of a religious awe, 
But, burning him with all his panoply, 
Heaped high his tomb.”—d. C. Wright. 


That it was the custom in the heroic age to bury the dead with 
those objects which had been dear to them in life is further 


* “ Mycene,” pp. 336, 337. 
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proved by Homer, where the soul-of Elpenor begs Ulysses to 
bury his body with his weapons, and to erect a mound over 
him. ... It would therefore appear that, in burying the fifteen 
royal personages with immense treasures, the murderers merely 
acted according to an ancient custom, and consequently only ful- 
filled a sacred duty. 

On the other hand, the usage of the age appears to have left 
the murderers at full liberty regarding the form of the sepulchers 
and the mode of the burial, which were consequently as ignomin- 
ious as possible. The graves were merely deep, irregular, quad- 
rangular holes, into which the royal victims were huddled by 
three and-even by five, and on the bottom of which they were 
burned, but each separately, so that their bones might not be 
mixed together.* 


The author proceeds to corroborate this most extraordinary 
notion of “ignominy” by a reference to “the five immense 
and magnificent treasuries,” (including the well known “ Treas- 
ury of Atreus,”) in the lower city and in the suburb, all of 
which must necessarily be more ancient than the five royal 
tombs in the Acropolis :— 

If we reflect that princes, who used such magnificent under- 
ground palaces as storehouses of their wealth, should have been 
huddled away like impure animals into miserable holes, we find 
in this ignominious burial alone a powerful argument in favor of 
the veracity of the tradition which points to these sepulchers as 
those of the king of men, Agamemnon, and his companions, who 
on their return from Ilium were treacherously murdered by 
Agisthus and Clytamnestra. + 


We must confess that this looks too much like special plead- 
ing, and gives the impression that almost any act in the solemn 
putting of the dead out of our sight might, on the same princi- 
ples, be interpreted as a mark of disrespect. Mr. Gladstone 
finds special marks of disrespect in connection with “ the stag- 
gering fact that the bodies of full grown and apparently 
(p. 295) tall men have been forced into a space of only five 
feet six inches in length, so as to require that sort of compres- 
sion which amounts almost to mutilation!” How inconclu- 
sive all such arguments are is shown by the very easy and 
rational explanation of this last and apparently damaging cir- 
cumstance suggested by an acute writer in “The Nation.” ¢ 
The “first ” tomb, the bottom of which as cut in the rock is 


* “Mycenz,” pp. 344-5. + Ibid., p. 346. t No. 659, Feb. 14, 1878. 
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about twenty-one and a half feet by eleven and a half, or 
somewhat larger than at the top, is narrowed by a dining, in 
the shape of a wall three feet high and two feet broad. Upon 
this was placed a slanting wall of schist plates joined with 
clay, which reached to a height of six and a half feet, and 
projected on all sides a foot beyond the wall. In this way 
the length of the tomb at the bottom for practical purposes 
was but fifteen and a half feet, and the breadth five and a 
half. * The three bodies could not have been laid lengthwise. 
They were laid crosswise at a respectable distance from each 
other; but the charge is that they were treated “in strange 
and indecent fashion,” because their tall stature was com- 
pressed within such brief compass as five and a half feet! But 
the writer in “ The Nation ” justly asks whether it is probable 
“that Clyteemnestra would have had these stone walls, about 
sixty-six feet long, built around a tomb merely for the pur- 
pose of adding a last insult to her royal husband by squeezing 
his head between his shoulders. The fact is that no probable 
reason has been advanced for the construction of this very 
peculiar slanting wall in not less than four out of five tombs, 
except that it was intended to support the remains of the 
royal dead, who were tor dignity’s sake raised up so as to ap- 
pear to be seated, and looking toward the west, in the direction 
of the Isles of the Blest.”+ We ourselves know that even at 
the present time a similar motive dictates in Greece the carry- 
ing of a deceased bishop of the Orthodox Oriental Church, 
propped up in a sitting posture, through the streets of Athens 
leading to the cemetery beyond the Ilissus, and his burial in the 
same posture, but looking eastward toward Jerusolem. The sup- 
position that the Mycenean heroes were buried in this honor- 


* See ‘“‘ Mycenz,” p. 294. 

+ “It is now a remarkable coincidence,” says the writer above quoted, “ that 
thirteen of the fifteen bodies in these tombs were buried with their feet to the 
west; and it may have been a reason for elevating the head in burial that thus the 
hero was made to turn his face toward the west, that region of romance and 
hope, where were the ‘Happy Isles,’ which Hesiod makes the home appointed 
after death for the ‘divine race of heroes who are called demigods,’ the very race 
whose tombs have now been opened. ‘These live, with minds free from cares, 
in the Islands of the Blest, by the deep-eddying ocean; happy heroes, for whom 
the fruitful earth thrice in the year bears in rich abundance its delicious fruits,’ ” 
(Hesio', “ Works and Days,” 158, 172.) 
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able posture would account not ouly for the strange compres- 
sion of the skeletons, “the head pressed in such a way on the 
breast that the upper part of the shoulders was nearly on a 
horizontal line with the vertex of the head; ” but also for the 
fracture of the golden masks, evidently the result of pressure 
on the edge and not the front. 

But while we cannot acquiesce in Dr. Schliemann’s theory 
respecting the identity of the occupants of the tombs of the 
Mycenean agora as proven, neither do we feel warranted in 
rejecting it as either impossible orimprobable. It is certainly 
a remarkable coincidence that these tombs have been dis- 
covered inside of the walls in which the Gate of Lions is em- 
bedded, and just about the spot where a careful reading of 
Pausanias (never over clear in his descriptions of localities) 
might have led us to expect them. The circumstance that not a 
single body, but ordinarily from three to five bodies, were buried 
together in one tomb, need not be regarded as indicating a 
discrepancy between the discoveries and Pausanias’ account. 
It may well be that the marshals or heralds of Agamemnon 
would be buried on either side of him, as Mr. Gladstone sug- 


gests,* or the handmaidens of Electra be laid at her side. If 
it was to the Achzean mind somewhat indecorous to suppose 
that Penelope would descend alone from her apartments into 
the hall where the riotous suitors were drinking and listening 
to the lays of the minstrel, and so the poet makes her come 


Ovx oin, dua rHye Kai dudimoAos du’ ExovTo, + 


why might not a primitive age place in the tomb of the great, 
and at their sides, the faithful attendants of their mortal exist- 
ence, with the expectation that the same service would be con- 
tinued in another world? Under any circumstances, however, 
neither Pausanias nor his informants would be likely to make 
mention of more than the principal persons interred, passing 
by those of less consequence. 

Neither does it appear to be of much importance as affect- 
ing the identification of the tombs proposed by Dr. Schlie- 
mann, that the discovery of a stzth tomb is reported since the 
five described in this work. It is said to be situated on the 
western edge of the agora, (though the plan of the agora offers 


* Preface, p. xxxi. + “ Odyssey,” i, p. 331. 
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but scanty room for an additional tomb there,) and to be from 
its position the last made. Of the two skeletons found in it 
by Mr. Stamatakes, Superintendent of Antiquities, under 
whose supervision the excavation was made, one wore a gold 
mask, and “a beautiful little gold cup, quite modern in its 
make,” was also obtained. The conclusion at which the cor- 
respondent of the “London Times” jumps, namely, that, in- 
asmuch as the sixth tomb is plainly of the same age as the five 
previously discovered, the theory that these are the tombs as- 
signed by Pausanias to Agamemnon and his companions must 
be brushed aside as untenable—this conclusion, we say, is rash, 
and indeed absurd. As we have seen, it is not clear but that 
the account of Pausanias calls for siz, and not merely jive, 
sepulchers. Besides which there is nothing in that account to 
show that it was, or was intended to be, exhaustive in its 
enumeration. 

Dismissing this theory as one which we have not the mate- 
rials either for definitely proving or decidedly refuting, we 
must say in conclusion that we rise from the perusal of Dr. 
Schliemann’s sumptuous volume on Mycene with a very pro- 
found sense of the importance and scientitic value of the mag- 
nificent results of his persevering efforts. Since the unearth- 
ing of Pompeii and Herculaneum no explorations have so en- 
larged our knowledge of classical archeology as these of Dr. 
Schliemann at Troy and Mycene. Such merited success on 
two fields has rarely befallen one man. While, therefore, the 
discoveries at Mycenze have, perhaps, raised more questions 
than they have answered, and while the reconciliation between 
the civilization depicted by Homer and that here disclosed 
cannot yet besaid to be fully made out, we feel that the world 
has gained much by the liberal and intelligent expenditure of 
time and money on the part of the enthusiastic German whom 
we, too, are proud to recognize under his favorite designation 
of “ Citizen of the United States of America.” 
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Arr. IV.— PLAGIARISM AND THE LAW OF 
QUOTATION. 
[SECOND PAPER. ] 
“Convey, the wise it call: Steal? foh! a fico [fig] for the phrase !”—Merry 

Wives of Windsor, Act I, Scene 3. 
SHERIDAN, who was born in 1751 and died in 1816, published 
a comedy, entitled “ The Critic,” in which we find the follow- 
ing: “Steal? to be sure they may, and, egad, serve your best 
thoughts as gypsies do stolen children—disfigure them to make 
‘em pass for their own.” The priority of this just rebuke be- 
longs, however, to Churchill, Sheridan’s predecessor by some 
twenty years. Thus Charchill :— 

“Who to patch up his fame, or fill his purse, 

Still pilfers wretched palms, and makes them worse ; 


Like gypsies, lest the stolen brat be known, 
Defacing first, then claiming for his own.” 


To those who steal after this fashion we commend the words 
of Milton: “ For such kind of borrowing as this, if it be not 
bettered by the borrower, among good authors is accounted 
Plagiare.”* Of such Samuel Butler said: “A literary plagia- 
rist is like an Italian thief, who never robs but he murders to 
prevent discovery.” 

Some of our most distinguished novelists and poets, and 
even divines, seem to have a bad notoriety in this department 
of literary malpractice.t Charles Reade, it is said, stands upon 
the very apex of the pedestal of infamy in this regard. “ Never 
Too Late te Mend” is culled from parliamentary blue books. 
“ White Lies” is charged with being a double plagiarism from 
two French authors. It is also alleged that “ Clouds and Sun- 
shine” is from “Claudie,” by George Sand. His “Wandering 

* Teonoclast. 

+ In 1775 Dr. Samuel Johnson published his famous pamphlet on “ Taxation no 
Tyranny,” ete. “No sooner,” says Wesley's last biographer, “ was it issued than, 
with or without leave, Wesley abridged it, and, without the least reference to its 
origin, published it as his own, in a quarto sheet of four pages, with the title, ‘A Calm 
Address to our American Colonies. By Rev. Mr. John Wesley, M.A. Price, one 
penny.’ This was an injudicions and unwarrantable act, except on the supposi- 
tion that there was some secret understanding between him and Johnson, and 
even then the thing had too much the aspect of plagiarism to be wise.”—TyER- 
MANN, vol. iii, p. 186. 
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Heir” we read in an old number of the “ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine,” and was in print, we imagine, before Mr. Reade was 
born. Many remember the immense sensation produced by 
the first appearance of “Griffith Gaunt.” It was universally 
regarded as the masterpiece of its gifted author. It was ex- 
tolled for its “‘ freshness,” its “ frankness,” and its “ original- 
ity.” It was spoken of as “delicious,” as showing the author’s 
“rare gift of creating!” Yet this model, so wonderful in its 
“originality,” is charged with being a literary larceny, a double 
plagiary of the most barefaced kind. 

A writer in “ Frazer’s Magazine ” has shown, by a most for- 
midable array of parallel passages, trom “ Tristram Shandy ” on 
the one side and “ The Caxtons ” on the other, that Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton has scarcely a right to regard the latter work as 
hisown at all. In view of the rank, of Sir Edward, and his lit- 
erary celebrity, the writer asks, “If these things are done in 
a green tree, what shall be done in the dry?” and as though 
the Scriptures furnished him with the most forcible material 
for rebuke, he concludes by declaring himself in the dilemma 
of the patriarch—“ The words are the words of Sterne, but the 
voice is the voice of Bulwer.” * 

The most distinguished offenders against the laws of literary 
honesty have been men for whom no possible excuse can be 
framed. Disraeli once, with cutting satire, advised Sir Rob- 
ert Peel to “stick to quotation,” adducing as the reason that 
“he never quoted any passage that had not previously received 
the meed of parliamentary approbation.” How strange that 
a satirist so subtle as Disraeli, with a pen of his own so facile 
and linked to such illimitable thought, should stoop so low 
that, when called upon for an eulogium of the Iron Duke, he 
should steal it ready-made from the pen of Thiers! If this had 
been the only theft, we might have supposed that he was the 
victim of the common carelessness which sometimes intends to 


* “A great poet may really borrow; he may even condescend to an obligation 
at the hands of an equal or inferior; but he forfeits his title if he borrows more 
than the amount of his own possession. The nightingale himself takes somewhat 
of his song from birds less glorified ; and the lark, having beaten with her wings 
the very gate of heaven, cools her breast among the grass. The lowlier of intel- 
lect may lay out a table in their field, at which table the highest one sometimes 
may be disposed to partake: want does not compel them. Imitation, as we call 
it, is often weakness, but it likewise is often sympathy.”—LANDON. 
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give “ honor to whom honor is due,” but fails. In this case 
we fear it was a habit. A paper, from whose statements it 
were idle to appeal, says: “ The right honorable gentleman 
has paid us the high compliment of printing as his own some 
striking reflections of a celebrated historian which originally 
appeared in this journal.” The peroration of his speech on 
the third reading of the Corn Bill is a mere paraphrase of 
the concluding paragraph of Mr. Urquhart’s “ Diplomatic 
Transactions in Central Asia.” 

But few men have been supposed to be more original than 
Lord Brougham, yet Lord Melbourne says of one of his la- 
bored eulogiums on the virtue of justice, that it ‘“‘ was a most 
brilliant passage ; but he thought he had heard some of it be- 
Jfore., No doubt these were fine expressions, but they put him 
in mind, however, of Sheridan’s celebrated eulogium on the 
liberty of the press; but they were by no means the worse for 
that.” This criticism of Melbourne’s is adduced by a writer 
in the “ Examiner” as an illustration of the wit of the critic. 
“Tt is the nonchalant, easy tilt of the hilt dropping the man 
run through the body off the sword.” A coarse antagonist 
would have pinned him; Lord Melbourne let him fall. 

If we go a few steps higher upon the ladder of literary fame, 
it is only to breathe an air more heavily laden with the dust 
of plagiarism than that which irritated our literary nostrils on 
the lower rounds. 

It was the opinion of Sir Walter Scott that Sterne owed 
much of his brilliancy to his petty pilferings from birds of 
much inferior feather. An acute critic, however, has shown 
that the pretended parallel passages are few in number, and 
many of them only elaborated hints. It is impossible to deny, 
however, that Sterne drew his learning from Burton’s “ Anat- 
omy of Melancholy,” and not from the originals, and there are 
pages of his works belonging to other authors. The most re- 
markable theft is the complaint against copyists. It is singu- 
lar that he should plagiarize an invective against plagiarism. 
An apologist has said: “ The appropriation of three or four 
paragraphs without acknowledgment may detract from his 
candor, but not from his genius.” We will admit his genius, 
but condemn his taste. It argues a sad perversion of genius 
that he should imitate the defects of Rabelais, 
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Le Sage’s masterpiece, “Gil Blas,” has been said to be an 
imitation. Voltaire asserted that it was translated or stolen 
from the Spanish of “ Vincent Espinel,” and the charge has 
been repeated by a Spanish Jesuit named Isla. But the Comte 
de Neuchateanx, in a dissertation read before the French Acade- 
my in 1818, proves that the work named by Voltaire “bears no 
resemblance to ‘ Gil Blas,’ either in subject, form, or style.” 

Moore, in his “ Life of Byron,” says that he observed a vol- 
ume in his friend’s gondola, with a number of papers: marked 
between the leaves. ‘I inquired of him,” he says, “ what it 
was?” “Only a book,” he answered, “from which I am try- 
ing to crib, as I do whenever I can; and this is the way I get 
the character of an original poet.” On taking it up and look- 
ing at it, Moore exclaimed, “Ah, my friend Agatha!” 
“What!” cried Byron archly, “you have been beforehand 
with me there, have you?” In Moore’s opinion, Byron, in im- 
puting to himself premeditated plagiarism, was but jesting. 
Still, he was inclined to think that it was Byron’s practice to 
thus excite his vein by the perusal of others on the same sub- 
ject or plan, from which the slightest hint caught by his imag- 
ination, as he read, was sufficient to kindle there such a train 
of thought as, but for that spark, had never been awakened, 
and of which he himself soon forgot the source.* 

Byron represents “ Childe Harold,” on leaving England, as 
singing this song :— 

“ Adieu! adieu! my native shore 
Fades o’er the waters blue ; 

The night-winds sigh, the breakers roar, 
And shrieks the wild sea-mew. 

Yon sun that sets upon the sea 
We follow in his flight; 


Farewell awhile to him and thee; 
My native land, good-night. 


“A few short hours, and he will rise 
To give the morrow birth, 
And I shall hail the main and skies, 
, But not my mother earth. 
Deserted is my own good hall, 
Tts hearth is desolate ; 
Wild weeds are growing on the wall, 
My dog howls at the gate.” 





* See ‘‘ Moore’s Life of Byron,” vol. iv. 
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The original of this is said to have been written by a poet 
named Wolfgang, and published by him in Munich in 1764. 
The first two verses of the given poem run as follows :— 


“Leb wohl! leb wohl! mein Mutterland, 
Gehilt ins Blau der Luft; 

Der Nachtwind seufst; von Ufer rauschts ; 
Die Mewe schwebt und ruft. 

Die Sonne zieht nach Westen hin ; 
Sie sinkt an ihrer Pracht; 

Wir folgen nach, und senden dir, 
Geburtsland, gute Nacht. 


“Nach wenig Stunden zeigt sie uns 
Den Tag am Wellenrand, 

Und Himmels glanz, und griine See. 
Nur nicht dem Mutterland. 

Die Hall ist ode, und kalt der Herd, 
Verlassen alles, und 

Das Unkraut wachst am Gartenzaum, 

Und trauernd heult mein Hund.” * 






















It is embarrassing, when attempting to account for this won- 
derful similarity, to remember that Byron did not know a word 
of German. The English version, certainly, has the advan- 
tage, in a literary point of view, over its German rival.t+ 
Macaulay, in his severe criticism of Montgomery’s poem 
entitled “ Satan,” conviets the poet of the grossest plagiarism. 
An author could hardly be more terribly seathed than is this 
unfortunate, when the great essayist says of his writings that 
“they bear the same relation to poetry which a Turkey-carpet 
bears to a picture. There are colors in a Turkey-carpet out of 
which a picture might be made; there are words in Mr. Mont- 
gomery’s poetry, which, when disposed in certain order and 
combinations, have made, and will again make, good poetry.” 
It had been affirmed of Dante “that he had borrowed 
much from Virgil. The fate of his suicides, for instance, is 
clearly taken from the Polydorus of the “Aineid.” Some other 
features of the scenery of Inferno are also borrowed. Much of 
the “ Vision” has been attributed to the “Somnium Scipionis” 


















*“Augsburg Gazette,” quoted by “N. Y. Post.” 

+ ‘Byron's ‘Manfred’ is ‘Faust’ in an English dress; his ‘English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers’ is modeled after the ‘Dunciad;’ his ‘Art of Poetry’ is worked 
out of a suggestion made by Dr. Johnson; his ‘Sardanapalus’ is a shadow of Otho 
in ‘Juvenal;’ and his ‘Don Juan,’ a copy of the Page in ‘The Marriage of Figa- 







ro.’ ”’—Anon. 
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of Cicero. But by far the greater has been credited to the 
“Vision” of Alberico, a monk, who two hundred years before 
had seemed to behold the mysteries of the future world.” * + 

Dismissing poets and essayists, how is it in regard to the- 
ologians and divines? Surely their robes are kept immacu- 
late! The mud and mire of petty pilfering can hardly be 
found clinging to their sacerdotal skirts! Alas, charity eom- 
pels us, so far as the living are concerned, to follaw the exam- 
ple of Shem and Japheth, and, gathering up all the garments 
our hands can hold, (a single garment in this case would be 
useless,) go in backward. The disreputable practice of pur- 
luining for the pulpit is comparatively a modern vice. In 
Cowper’s day, however, there were those whose business it 


was to “transform old print 


To zigzag manuscript, and cheat the eyes 
Of gallery critics by a thousand arts,” 


A humorist, contemporary with Cowper, in a few keen lines 
has hit off a practice more reprehensible, if possible, than the 
stealing of sermons in their entirety :— 


“Such is a sermon, the whole confusedly dark, 

Join Hoadly, Sharp, South, Sherlock, Wake, and Clarke. 
So eggs of different parishes will run 

To batter, when you beat six yolks to one; 

So six bright chymic liquors, if you mix, 

In one dark shadow vanish all the six,” 


* Methodist Quarterly Review, 1852, p. 65. 

+“Shakspeare was in a certain sense a plagiarist. He borrowed the witches’ 
incantation bodily from Middleton; the description of Cleopatra’s barge, and 
many other passages, from Plutarch. Sheridan was in a similar sense a plagia- 
rist, and borrowed with an unsparing hand, as Moliére declares he also did, when- 
ever he found any thing which could be useful.”—Anon., (N. Y. Sun, Sept. 2, 1878.) 
The writer of the above gives Boucicault, a living dramatist, credit for having 
written eight out of the. four hundred plays he has published ; “ the remaining 
three hundred and ninety-two are borrowed (?) more or less, generally more.” 
Though he does not create—only reflect—the public condone the offense. ‘‘ What 
the critics and the public object to is not the snatching of a bright skein 
of silk thread and weaving it into the piece, but stealing the piece and call- 
ing it your own when you contribute only the skein.” 

Holmes, when charged with stealing the idea of his “Two Streams,” says: ‘I 
found the image running loose in my mind without a halter. It suggested itself 
as an image of the will, and I worked out the poem by the aid of Mitchell’s School 
Atlas.” He gives it as his opinion that “the spores of a great many ideas are 
floating about in the atmosphere,” and that “we no more know where all the 
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It has been shown most conclusively that Sydney Smith, so 
far as his sermons are concerned, was an unblushing plagiarist. 
With him theology was an uncongenial study. The author 
of the brilliant articles in the Edinburgh Review and the 
pungent Plymley Letters cannot be suspected of lacking the 
intellectual qualifications for sermon-writing. It was sheer 
distaste and laziness. The sermons of Dr. Barrow, which he 
drew upon more largely than upon any others, he most shame- 
fully mutilated. He gave, according to an acute writer in 
the Christian Observer, who has carefully collated and com- 
pared the stolen passages, “not the full feast of that magnif- 
icent purveyor, but a few scraps of his dainties, and the wash- 
ing of his dishes.” It is some slight mitigation of the offense, 
which in his case “smells so rank,” that the sermons from 
which the plagiarized extracts are taken are posthumous. It 
is to be presumed that, though he preached stolen sermons, he 
never designed to have them published. 

In an exhaustive sketch of the “ Life of Professor George 
Lawson,” Professor Edward A. Park, of Andover, after ac- 
knowledging with most refreshing naivete that he had bor- 
rowed from Dr. Mac Farlane “a large part of his biographical 
essay, makes, on the authority of the author to whom he is so 
largely indebted, the following terrible charge: “ A living (in 
1842) and distinguished American commentator has, in his 
exposition of the Book of Genesis, made a most unwarrantable 
use of Dr. Lawson’s ‘ Lectures on Joseph.’ From the thirty- 
seventh chapter to the end of Genesis a large portion is plagi- 
arized trom the Scotch expositor—we should say to the extent 
of two thirds of the whole. Dr. Lawson’s Lectures are pub- 
lished in two volumes, and matter to the extent of one of these 
is thus appropriated. .. . There has been a similar robbery 
committed lately by one of our best Hnglish divines in a recent 
publication on the Book of Proverbs. Page upon page is taken 
from Luwson, with only the most meager acknowledgment.” 

Now, “distinguished American commentators” are not so 
common that there need be much difficulty in determining to 
whom this terrific charge applies. We are sure that we are 


growths of our mind come from, than where the lichens which eat the names off 
the gravestones borrowed the germs that gave them birth.”—Soundings frum the 
Atiantic, p. 73. 
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justified in putting in a disclaimer for the commentators of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. We defend no other. 

It is somewhat remarkable, to say the least, that on the sub- 
ject of quotations we have not as yet any universally acknowl- 
edged code—no law enunciated by a writer of acknowledged 
established reputation—to direct and guide us, and setting forth 
the penalties that ought to be inflicted for infractions of the 
law. On subjects near akin to the one we discuss, there is, 
perhaps, no safer authority than Bautain. He says: “* When 
you have to speak upon a subject already treated by several 
authors, you must carefully cull their justest and most striking 
thoughts, analyze and sift these with critical discernment and 
penetration, then fuse them in your own alembic by a power- 
ful synthetic operation, which, rejecting whatever is heteroge- 
neous, collects and kneads whatever is homogeneous or amal- 
gamable, and fashions forth a complex idea that shall assume 
consistency, unity, and color in the understanding by the very 
heat of the mind’s labor.” 

In the absence of an authoritative code we venture to sug- 
gest some things which we think it should embrace. 

Quotations are usually either Direct or Indirect. Direct 
are those purporting to be transcribed from the author. They 
should be— 

U1. Ad verbum et ad literam. In every case they should be 
indicated by the established typographical marks known as 
inverted commas (“‘”.) These marks should be repeated or 
continued through every new paragraph. 

2. The source of the quotation should always be acknowledged 
so (plainly) that there can be no mistake as to its author. How 
far it is allowable to say, ‘ As a distinguished writer has said,” 
“To use the language of one whose authority cannot be dis- 
puted,” “We agree with one whose eloquence is only sur- 
passed by his astuteness,” etc., ete., is no open question. If an 
author is worthy of such allusions he is deserving of having 
his name given, instead of being ceremoniously dismissed with 
a few scraps of circumlocutory compliment. If neglect in this 
particular is going to rob the author of any fame to which he is 
justly entitled, the neglect does him a great wrong and for that 
wrong no fulsomeness of impersonal allusion can ever atone. 

The relation of master and disciple is no justification for the 

Fourtu Srrizs, Vor, XX XI.—5 
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neglect of this rule. It cannot even be used as a plea in exten- 
uation. If we have been led by the hand of a master, be he 
professor, author, or public teacher of any kind, into any hith- 
erto unexplained or imperfectly explored realm of doctrine or 
thought, we should not be ashamed to mention his name with 
becoming deference and honor. If we find laurels in this 
newly explored land, our first duty is to weave a chaplet out 
of the freshest, brightest leaves, and place them with suitable 
ceremony on our master’s brow. Not to do this is not only 
to act ungracefully, but to involve ourselves in the guilt of 
ingratitude. 

In Chambers’ “ Papers for the People” a writer entitles his 
paper, “ Heyne: A Biography; ” and, after fourteen pages of 
closely printed matter, he says in a foot-note: “The facts of 
the preceding narrative are derived from Professor Heeren’s 
‘ Life of Heyne;’ and some of the translated passages have been 
taken from an article on Heyne in ‘ Carlyle’s Miscellanies,’ 
which has also in other respects been serviceable to the writer.” 
This is the most heroic and consistent form of acknowledging 
indebtedness we have met with in our reading. 

3. The quotation must he accurate. The omission of a 
word, a letter, or pointing, even, may pervert or destroy the 
sense. 

As we were writing this article we paused to attend a meet- 
ing for prayer. At this meeting a brother dared to tell the 
Almighty that he had said in his “ blessed word,” that “ pray- 
ing breath was never spent in vain.” As a sentiment the 
quotation was good, but as a quotation it was impossible to 
verify it.* Only a few days ago the writer was asked, by one 
who claimed great familiarity with the Scriptures, “in which 
part of Paul's Epistles could be found the verse, ‘ Cleanliness 
is next to godliness?’?” Aside from the Bible—a book more 
often misquoted, perhaps, than any other—there are literary 
apothegms, which have been so cruelly treated that they 
cease to-have “ form or comeliness.” 

Historians tell us that at Waterloo the Imperial Guard when 
called upon to surrender declared, “Za garde meurt et on est 
rend pas;”.and after this fashion the reply will be quoted 


* The writer heard a colored brother at the South quote as from the Bible the 
title of a novel : “ As the good Master says, Love me little, love me long.” 
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through all literature, despite Victor Hugo’s terser, and, without 
doubt, more truthful version. There was nothing so melo- 
dramatic uttered as the historian affirms; Victor Hugo says 
that “Cambronne answered, ‘ Merde.” ‘And it is not un- 
likely that he did. 

This is out of our province, however. It is more germane to 
our purpose to recall a quotation persistently attributed to 
Buffon : “Ze style c'est Vhomme.” He never uttered any such 
absurdity. In his ‘“Déscours de reception a ? Academie,” he did 
say, “Le style est de’ homme,” in which he teaches that all a man 
has of personal property in literature is his style. To say style 
is of the man is a very different thing from what the careless 
copyist affirms. 

The verification of a quotation is the only way to guard 
against errors. It involves no small labor at times, but in no 
other way can correctness be guaranteed. Memory fails. Pop- 
ular current quotations are often wrong. Pages might be filled 
with suitable examples. Shakspeare is not even safe in care- 
less hands. A professional writer quotes him thus :— 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the rise, leads on to fortune.” 


A usually well edited journal gives this as the last verse of 
Coleridge’s “ Rime of the Ancient Mariner; ”— 
“He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small; 


For the great God, who loveth us, 
He made and loved them all.” 


This is not the last verse, but the last but two; and Coleridge 


really said:— For the dear God, who loveth us, 


He made and loveth all.” 


4. In making quotations for controversial purposes for proof 
or confirmation, it is not enough that isolated passages are taken. 
Care must be taken to insure a fair presentation of the author's 
views, Literary morality forbids our building arguments on 
fletached passages—isolated lines. If that were allowable, it 
is well known that even the devout theist might be quoted as 
affirming the boldest atheism. No quotation must be made 
that does, byits separation, violence tothe context. An author 
is only fairly quoted when the selected passage is in accordance 
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with the general tenor of the work quoted from. Of course, 
when quotations are made for the purpose of demonstrating a 
writer’s inconsistency or contradictions, a fragment may be 
placed alongside of another fragment. 

5. It is not trivial to say that the author's punctuation must 
be honored. The omission or -agreye sia of a comma may alter 
or destroy the sense. 

6. Nor is it trifling to say that ‘no ttalicization should be em- 
ployed which has not t the authority of the author.) We question 
the right to do this even when it is only intemfed to indicate 
the passage to besubjected to subsequent review. It is giving 
emphasis where the author intended none. Passages desired 
for special investigation can be requoted—then to italicize or 
capitalize them would be a matter of taste, within the domain 

the quoter’s rights. 

/ INDIRECT quotations pre made often by a mere exercise of 
the memory. TheyGhould, 1, Jn every case be announced as 
such. 5 

An indirect quotation is often a re-quotation, or a quotation 
that has been made by another. Then, 2, Zhe name of' the 
original quoter should be honored. It must be said, “ Cicero, 
as quoted by Martial, says.” This rule, of course, does not 
apply to those multitudinous proverbial quotations which have 
become the common currency of the race, and whose image 
and superscription is so patent that it is pedantry to proclaim 
their source. To be sure, there must be exceptions. Men 
have been met with who have been disappointed in the plays 
of Shakspeare. “I was told,” said one, “ that Shakspeare was 
a man of original genius; whereas, the play consisted to a 
great extent of the most hackneyed quotations.” If we write 
for the instruction of such men—men who know nothing at 
all, either of literature or any thing else—then we must do as 
does the school-boy artist. We must put labels upon our hand- 
iwork, never Ragutting to say where it can be appropriately 
said, “This a cow.’ 

Quotations from the classics, or from standard poets, need no 
label. Scholars recognize and admire them by a kind of lit- 
erary instinct. Kennedy in his “ Life of Wirt” says: “In 
the company of men of letters there is no higher accomplishment 
than that of readily making an apt quotation from the classics ; 
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and before such a body as the Supreme Court these quotations 
are not only appropriate, but constitute a beautiful aid to argu- 
ment.”—Vol. ii, p. 382. 

To use with skill any exhumed “ fossils of thought,” so that 
they shall be ornamental to the literary edifice we may be 
building, requires genius of no inferior grade. We have quailed 
before quotations as ill-suited to the work they were employed 
to embellish as the obelisks and sphinxes of Egypt would bein 
ornamenting a shanty in Mackerelville or a cabin in the Con- 
garee bottom. An elegant quotation in an ill-penned essay 
has been likened to “ the dolphins that are said to have brought 
to the shore the dead body of Hesiod. They saved from the 
deep what, after all, was but lifeless clay.” 

Lamen Blanchard says of a quotation: “It should be intro- 
duced with something like the pomp due to a foreign embas- 
sador.” Addison when he quotes, he tells us, is very felicitous. 
“The bank should slope gently down to the water, and the wa- 
ter break with a regular music on the bank.” He forbears to 
dwell upon the sin of omitting the inverted ‘commas, “ because 
to adduce our instances would be to reprint one half ot the 
books that have ever been written.” There is what is called 
“taking possession in the finder’s name.” An idea, the source 
of which we may have forgotten, but which we are sure has 
been quickened by the life of our own mind, is to us as a 
“treasure trove,” which we may pass from hand to hand with- 
out label or superscription of any kind. Moliére when he 
imitated Plautus and Terence, Lafontaine when he bor- 
rowed from Aisop and Pheedrus, were not ashamed of the 
practice.* 

It was a maxim with Goethe that, “It is the what rather 
than the how which usually interests people in a work of art; 
for, while able to grasp the former in its parts, they cannot ap- 
prehend the latter as a whole. Hence comes the love of extract- 
ing passages, in the course of which, however, if we are careful 
observers, we shall see that the total effect is again reproduced, 
only, in this case, unconsciously to every body.” For perfection 
in this art we must turn to old Burton. In his mosaic we have 
an almost superhuman nicety and minuteness of jointure. 

It is in vain to ask, ‘“‘ How much longer we are to live by 


* Bautain. 
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quotations alone—quotations a thousand times used, a thousand 
times abused ;” for as long as there is any art in literature, and 
letters remains a profession, draughts will be made upon every 
“well of English undefiled.” There is not a line of Shakspeare 
but has been used, with immeasurable iteration, and even his 
characteristic epithets will continue to be cited until the great 
volume of human nature is written up and closed forever. “ It 
is only the Divine who never quotes.” Even Shakspeare him- 
self is said to have had on his desk scraps of English folk lore 
and notes of Greek names out of which he made his plays. 
“We value in Coleridge,” says Emerson, “ his quotations more 
than his original suggestions;” and a critic of the critic re- 
minds Mr. Emerson that when he fails to extinguish from his 
definition of genius the word “create,” he forgets that “ spon- 
taneous generation of ideas is just as impossible a thing as en- 
deavoring to form live creatures by sending electric shocks 
through water.” 

The advantage which modern learning has over ancient has 
been compared to & dwarf mounted on the shoulders of a giant. 
It is very difficult, however, to determine when and where 
this now threadbare figure originated. It is alluded to by 
Sir William Temple, ridizuled by Butler in his “ Hudibras,” 
quoted in Burton’s “Anatomy of Melancholy” as from Didacus 
Stella, and appears in a poem of the twelfth century. It were 
useless to attempt to trace it any further, for, with Johnson, we 
would suggest that perhaps “the same images, with very little 
variation, have served all the authors that have ever written.” 

It has been sought, if not to defend, at least to palliate the 
offense of piracy in literature. Thus a writer in “ Fraser’s 
Magazine” has said: “ Parallel passages we consider of no im- 
portance. They simply prove that intellectual architects have 
occasionally stolen a brick from a neighbor’s house. Literary 
informers may discover that beautiful ideas have been trans- 
planted wholesale from one book to another; they may mar- 
shal their witnesses in formidable array, and come before the 
tribunal of the country ; but the author, while pleading guilty, 
maintains that he has done no wrong. He has merely discov- 
ered that another has expressed what he desired to say as well 
as he could have done, and in the same spirit, and has taken 
advantage of the circumstances.” 
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In his Autobiography Leigh Hunt admonishes his colabora- 
tors of the literary guild not to care for original compositions, 
inventions, theories of their own, which the many would be 
slow to apprehend. “Stick,” says he, “to the works of others. 
Write only in magazines and reviews; or, if you must write 
things of your own, compile, tell anecdotes, reproduce memoirs 
and topographies. Repeat in as many words of your own as 
you can other men’s criticisms. Do any thing but write to the 
few—and grow rich.” If this be irony—and to suspect that it 
is not would only argue our own intellectual opacity—it is an 
irony that we very much admire. We fear, however, that it 
has been taken by some for honest advice, to be taken in its 
most literal sense. If in the common walks of literature such a 
practice as the one thus satirized is provocative of indignant 
dissent, surely we may enter a protest against its being accepted 
as in accordance with the canons of homiletic literature. The 
need of such a protest meets us in quarters in which we have 
not been accustomed to confront charlatanry of any kind. 

An influential paper, representing one of the oldest and 
wealthiest denominations in the United States, in discussing 
the “degree and manner in which young ministers may profit 
from other men’s labors,” enters into a labored argument to 
prove “that it is lawful to avail ourselves of other men’s labors 
in the discharge of our office; and that it is a duty incumbent 
especially on young and inexperienced ministers to do so.” 
Unless they do so, they are told that “their ministry, after 
having attained, perhaps, a temporary popularity, will become 
dull, monotonous, and wearisome.” The conscience of this 
ecclesiastical mentor does not seem to have been entirely dead, 
for he does say, before sending off them inisterial novitiate on 
his hunt for whole or broken meat, “ In quoting passages, it 
may be well to intimate that you are quoting, though it may 
not be necessary to mention in the pulpit the name of the au- 
thor from whom the quotation is taken.” It were impossible, 
in our opinion, to have given more vicious advice. 

The enormity of offenses-against literary fair dealing is, of 
course, affected by the status of the criminal convicted. If the 
President of the United States was detected in pilfering from 
the pocket of a poor, dependent, and defenseless negro, even 
though it were but his corn-cob pipe, it would excite an aver- 
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sion which we could never feel for the negro, though he should 
be caught in the act of filching the President’s purse. So when 
a inan apparently endowed with all intellectual gifts, stoops to 
plunder, it may be from some poor unknown, he puts himself 
below ordinary contempt. When Macaulay criticises the author 
of “Satan, a Poem,” and shakes the dusty Turkey carpet about 
his ears, and then convicts him of the grossest plagiarism, we 
do not feel that pang of revulsion which we should have felt had 
the charge been brought against some one of our enshrined gods 
of gold. Montgomery being only very common clay, we can 
bear to see him splashed, and even remorselessly shoved into 
the gutter, by the critic’s dashing chariot, without being either 
enraged or shocked out of measure. 

Disraeli attributes to one of his characters, Vivian Grey, the 
marvelous faculty of securing attention to his own utterances 
by a kind of inversion of plagiary; instead of stealing the 
thoughts of others, he invented thoughts for them—a form of 
literary misdemeanor as difficult as it is rare. “It was a rule 
of Vivian Grey never to advance any opinion as his own. He 
had been too deep a student of human nature not-to be aware 
that the opinions of a boy of twenty, however sound and how- 
ever correct, stand but a poor chance of being adopted by his 
elder, though feebler, fellow-creatures. In attaining any end 
it was, therefore, his system always to advance his opinion as 
that of some eminent and considered personage; and when, 
under the sanction of this name, the opinion or advice was en- 
tertained and listened to, Vivian Grey had no fear that he could 
prove its correctness and its expediency. He possessed, also, the 
singular faculty of being able to improvise quotations; that is, 
he could unpremeditatedly clothe his conceptions in language 
characteristic of the style of any particular author; and Vivian 
Grey was reputed in the world as having the most astonishing 
memory that ever existed, for there was scarcely a subject of 
discussion in which he did not gain the victory by the great 
names he enlisted on his side of the argument. His father 
was aware of the existence of this dangerous faculty, and had 
often remonstrated with his son on the use of it.” * 

We might almost wish that this inverted plagiarism was one 
of the vices of our day. It is not, however; so far from it are 


* In this instance Vivian was Disraeli himself. 
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we that we have to reiterate the advice of Johnson, and say, 
“ Learn the art of forgetting.” Bailey supplies the reason : — 


“Tt is the thought wrote down we want, 

Not its effects—nor likenesses of likenesses; 

And such descriptions are not more than gloves 
Instead of hands to shake. . 

. . . Some steal a thought, 

And clip it round the edge, and challenge him 
Whose ’t was to swear to it. To serve things thus 
Is as foul witches to cut up old moons 

Into”new stars.” —FEsTUs. 





] 


\ Arr. V.—THE PARISH OF WESLEY. 
“THE fi 


Id is the world,” said the Master to his disciples. ‘I look 
upon all the world as my parish,” said Mr. Wesley to his friends, 
when the churches were closed against him, and his right to 
preach in the open air in the parish of another was questioned, 
He wrote, “I look upon all the world as my parish—thus far, 
I mean, that in whatever part of it I am I judge it right and 


my bounden duty to declare unto all who are willing to hear, 
the glad tidings of salvation.” He little dreamed of the pro- 
phetic character of his claim to.a world-wide ws He only 


intended to assert that the neglected population of his country, 
those practically without the Gospel in England, afforded an 
ainple field for his ministry, not thinking that the movement 
which he was setting on foot would so soon spread to many na- 
tions, with the promise of salvation to all people. Already the 
field of the Messiah and the parish of Wesley are becoming iden- 
tical in extent. Will the revival which began under the labors 
of Mr. Wesley spread over the whole earth? The answer is 
with his followers. Has this movement power to bring the 
tribes of men, now destitute of the Gospel, under the influence 
of the Christian religion? Without doubt, and within a few 
generations, The Wesleyan Churches have sufficient numbers, 
wealth, intelligence, position, ecclesiastical appliances and 
moral force, aided by divine grace, to evangelize the world in 
less time than has elapsed since Mr. Wesley uttered this gospel 
slogan. The Methodist Episcopal Church, which is pre-emi- 
neutly the embodiment of the Wesleyan spirit and ideas, as 
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well as the strongest in numbers and influence of the Wesleyan 
branches, is able to carry the glad tidings of peace to all men 
within one hundred years from this time. 

The growth of the Methodist Episcopal Chareh , affords 
encouragement and instruction to Christian workers, and im- 
pressive warnings against schism. Beginning at zero in New 
York, under the labors of Philip Embury and Captain Webb, 
and in Maryland under Robert Strawbridge, in 1766, ten 
years: before the declaration of American independence, it 
soon developed into a vigorous ecclesiastical body. This 
work in America was first named in the Minutes of Mr. 
Wesley in 1770, and in the following year it was reported 
as having 316 members, most of whom were in New York 
and Philadelphia, Captain Webb having been careful to or- 
ganize societies and provide churches, while Mr. Strawbridge 
was neglectful of these matters. In 1773 the number of mem- 
bers and probationers was 1,160; 1774, 2,073; 1775, 3,148; 
and at the Declaration of Independence, in 1776, 4,921 mem- 
bers and probationers, and 24 preachers; total, 4,945. There 
was an increase every year during the Revolutionary War, not- 
withstanding the condition of the country, the sufferings of the 
people, and the loss of those preachers who returned to Hagland ; 
so that during this decade, from 1776 to 1786, including the 
seven years of war, the increase was more than fourfold, reach- 
ing in that year 20,681, and in 1787, 25,842; 1788, 37,354; 
1789, 43,262; 1790, 57,631, the increase that year being 14,369. 
In these early days the Church openly and strongly opposed 
slavery. 

Then followed the O’Kelly excitement and schism, in 1792. 
This organization, though small, and coming to naught in a 
tew years, did serious damage to the cause by the agitation and 
bitterness indulged, and through unjust attacks upon the de- 
nomination and its leading men, Bishop Asbury in particular. 
The increase in 1792, the year in which the secession took place, 
was only’2,711; and in 1793 still less, 1,663 ; and in 1794 there 
was a loss of 1,035; in 1795, 6,317; and in 1796, 3,627. Itis im- 
possible to measure the harm done by this schism, Here is a 
loss of 10,979 to be attributed directly to it, in addition to the 
fact that the increase would, no doubt, have averaged eight or 
ten thousand annually more than it did for several years, but 
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for this blighting influence. In spite of this unfortunate oc- 
currence, however, the membership more than doubled in this 
decade, advancing from 20,681, in 1786, to 56,664, in 1796. 
The next decade was peaceful and prosperous, the membership 
more than doubling in numbers, reaching 130,570 in 1806. 
Rapid growth continued to follow in each successive year till 
1814, the increase the year preceding being 18,950, the largest 
of any one year up to this date; but in 1814 there was a de- 
crease of 3,178, and in 1815 a decrease of 36. 

This decrease was owing to several causes. The first of these, 

no doubt, was the war with Great Britain, the influence of 
which upon the morals as well as the finances of the country 
was felt for a considerable time. Besides this, two serious er- 
rors in the administration of the affairs of the Church occurred 
during this decade. First, in point of time, was the rejection of 
Jacob Albright, as missionary to the Germans who had settled 
in this country. He was converted and licensed as a local 
preacher in 1790, and in 1796 began to itinerate among his peo- 
ple, believing that he was called of God to labor in their interest, 
and to preach in the German language. The most happy re- 
sults followed. Many were converted and joined the Church. 
The Discipline was published in German, and the foundation 
laid for lasting work among that people. Mr. Albright begged 
to be appointed missionary by the authorities of the Church, 
but the objection was made, as to Dr. Nast in later years, that 
our preaching must be in English, in order to Americanize the 
German population. Had Mr, Albright been appointed to this 
field and encouraged, as he should have been, it is easy to see 
that an ample harvest would have been prepared for the reap- 
ing of Dr. Nast and others. Not being recognized by the 
Church in the capacity to which he felt divinely called, he and 
his German converts were constrained to withdraw in 1807, 
and organize an independent conference. This was not fol- 
lowed by an actual decrease of members, but by a sadly 
diminished increase, especially in 1808. This German con- 
ference has grown into an -excellent and prosperous Church, 
the Evangelical Association, numbering 100,000 members. 
A similar mistake occurred with the colored people. Denied 
some of the rights which in the nature of things belonged 
to them, many withdrew and formed the African Methodist 
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Episcopal Church in 1816. Both of these peoples have long 
since been granted more than they then asked, but their 
just demands were not allowed till it was too late to prevent 
schism. The advantages which might have attended the 
Church by a more wise and liberal policy on these points at 
that early day cannot be estimated. During this decade the 
membership failed to double, though it advanced from 130,570 
to 214,235 in 1816. 

After this, regular and rapid growth occurred, though from 
1816 to 1826 the ratio was about the same as in the preceding 
decade, the membership being 360,884 at the latter date. In 
1820 the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church was or- 
ganized, drawing its members both from the Methodist Epis- 
copal and the African Churches, and its resources mainly from 
the former. This schism might also have been prevented by 
the policy and spirit of the present day. From 1826 to 1836 
the membership fell below a hundred per cent. increase, though 
it grew rapidly, and reached at the close of the decade 650,678, 
there being a decrease of 1,840 that year. In 1828 the mis- 
take of setting off the Canada Conference was made, and the 
greater one of the organization of the Methodist Protestant 
Church. The latter, not being demanded by national bound- 
aries, as was the case with Canada, was manifestly unfortunate, 
if we may judge from the suggestions of the statistics. At that 
time the Church was enjoying great prosperity, the increase in 
1828 being 39,150, the largest for any year in the history of 
American Methodism thus far, and fully one fourth as many 
as that denomination now numbers after the labors of half a 
century. Revivals were then so marked and constant that, 
though many joined the new organization for several successive 
years, there was no decrease of numbers in the parent body, 
but the increase was again sadly diminished, particularly in 
1829 and 1830. 

A marked decline took place in 1835-37, which may be ac- 
counted for by the pro-slavery position of the Church at that 
time—or, if not pro-slavery, (which is perhaps too emphatic a 
term. to use in this connection,) the strong opposition to antislav- 
ery aggression, the Church at that date having fallen to the low- 
est point ever reached in its opposition to slavery, (it should be 
remembered that its most rapid advancement was always asso- 
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ciated with corresponding progress of antislavery sentiment in 
the Church and among the people)—and the financial condition 
of the country and the political excitement of those times. In 
1840 another secession occurred, unfortunate like the others. 
Owing to a change in the time of making up the reports for 
the year, ten conferences were left out of the statistics, thus in- 
dicating great losses. These were, however, mostly, if not wholly, 
merely apparent, not real. Probably there was considerable 
gain that year, notwithstanding the organization of the Wes- 
leyan Church. The antislavery excitement was intense, and 
the Church, moving forward with the tide, enjoyed remark- 
able prosperity, the annual increase averaging over 100,000 
from 1840 to 1844. At the height of this success the South 
seceded, taking away thirteen conferences, with 439,233 mem- 
bers and 1,251 preachers, total 440,484. The “border war,” 
which, without exception, affords the most disgraceful chapter 
in Methodist history, carried away many others; so that, in 
addition to all who may have united during that time, the loss 
to the Methodist Episcopal Church was, in 1845, 31,769 ; 1846, 
495,288 ; 1847, 12,741 members, and 4,153 preachers ; making 
in all 543,951 loss, instead of a gain of 100,000 a year. 

In 1848 losses from this cause were arrested, and a gain of 
7,508 effected, the General Conference that year having as- 
sumed tenable ground touching this calamity. From that date 
till 1858 the annual increase was encouraging, though com- 
paratively small, with the exception of 1854, in which there 
was a gain of 50,721. The increase in 1858 was, 136,036. 
This was soon followed by great political excitement and civil 
war, during which the Church declined, suffering a loss of 1,924 
in 1861, 45,617 in 1862, 19,512 in 1863, 1,608 in 1864 ; total, 
68,661. This was owing to the secession in the Baltimore Con- 
ference and the persecutions inflicted upon the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Missouri, and Arkansas in those years because of its loyalty 
to the Government. In the North the membership slowly in- 
creased during that eventful period. Nor is there compensa- 
tion for these losses in the supposition that the decline in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church was balanced by corresponding 
gains in the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. On. this 
theory that body ought to have had in 1847 not only the 
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548,951 lost to the Methodist Episcopal Church, but also 
enough to cover the additions in the North and South for three 
years, at the lowest possible estimate from 600,000 to 700,000 
members; but it did not have that number. At the time of its 
maximum of strength, in 1860, it claimed 454,203 white mem- 
bers and 82,933 probationers ; 175,252 colored members and 
36,680 probationers, and 2,884 preachers ; making a total of 
751,954. During the war the white membership was consid- 
erably reduced, and soon after the colored members seceded, 
leaving at the close of the war, not including the colored, only 
about 450,000 members, less than the aggregate membership 
at the time of its organization. At the same time, 1864, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church numbered 928,320, the two 
Churches combined having not over 1,378,320. Before the 
separation the Methodist Episcopal Church had, in 1844, 
1,171,356, the two Churches having increased scarcely, if any, 
over 200,000 in ¢wenty years, while the undivided Church 
gained 257,455 in the two years preceding the organization of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in the midst of the 
abolition excitement. Will either Church learn wisdom by 
this experience? If any lessons are to be gathered from such 
dispensations of Providence, is it not apparent that divine dis- 
pleasure attended that rupture? To repeat, in another form 
of words, the Methodist Episcopal Church gained over 50,000 
more in the two years before the separation than both 
Churches did in the twenty years of strife and turmoil after, 
including the gain of 50,721 in 1854, and 136,036 in 1858, by 
the Methodist "Episcopal Church. Let those who claim that 
this division was wise and providential ponder, and then ex- 
plain these facts. 

After the war, when the Methodist Episcopal Church prac- 
tically reasserted its old-time ground in behalf of the poor and 
the oppressed by re-entering the South with Wesleyan spirit, 
zeal, and thoughts, large ingatherings again attended the min- 
istry of the Word, and 102,925 were added in the Centennial 
year, 1866; 113,897 in 1867; and 109,034 in 1868. These rates 
would have more than doubled the membership in ten years, 
and at the same time the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
was making the most rapid growth of its entire history. But 
through the influence of designing politicians and others in the 
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interest of Southern sectionalism, and persistent perversion of 
facts and misrepresentations of our work, the zeal of the 
Church declined, and in consequence this field did not receive 
the encouragement and support which should have been be- 
stowed upon it, and the annual increase greatly diminished, 
being in 1869, 43,823; 1870, 68,196; 1871, 51,189; 1872, 
87,118; 1873, 5,586; 1874, 99,494; 1875, 17,038; 1876, 
33,001. Increase in ten years, from 1866 to 1876, 581,376. 
There is no room for doubt that, had the work in the South 
been provided for as its importance and necessities demanded, 
and the good of the country required, other hundreds of thou- 
sands, mostly from the world, would have been gathered in, 
and the Church have doubled its numbers in the past decade. 
Impeded as its progress has been by strife and war, it increased 
in twenty-nine years a fraction less than 1,000,000, that is, 
from 631,558 in 1847, to 1,613,560 in 1876. Including 1877, 
inaking thirty years, the increase in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was over 1,000,000, while that of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, in the same time was but little, if any, 
over 200,000, Had these Churches remained together in one 
body, and worked in harmony for the good of all people, white 
and colored alike, immeasurably greater results might have 
been achieved. 

It is at least doubtful whether any schism in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, or separation from it, has been justified by 
subsequent years. If there is one such case it is that of the 
Canada Conference, but even here there is room for doubt. 
The O'Kelly faction, after causing great harm, utterly per- 
ished. The Albrights have become a valuable Christian body, 
but had its founder been aided by merited sympathy and sup- 
port from the Church, Methodism among the Germans would 
have begun twenty-five years earlier than it did under Dr. 
Nast, and have moved in solid columns in this and in the 
Fatherland, as was manifestly intended by the Head of the 
Church. The secession of the Africans was a calamity, the 
magnitude of which appears more and more forcibly as time 
advances, and the Zion Church originated in trifles. The 
Protestants could have secured all that was important to their 
proposed reforms within the Church, without having distracted 
the public mind, or led it away from the gospel vocation of 
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saving souls, and, by continuing in peace and love with their 
brethren, have been jointly the means of converting more 
persons from sin than they have been in a separate organiza- 
tion. Plainly, the Wesleyans ought to have remained in the 
old hive, and aided in the antislavery warfare within the parent 
body; and had the Africans, the Canadians, and the Wesley- 
ans stood firmly by their brethren in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in this struggle for the right, the separation of 1844 
had never occurred, and slavery would have been abolished by 
moral forces. Some hotheads would, no doubt, have seceded, 
but ten years after they had gone the Methodist Episcopal 
Church would have been stronger in the South than before, 
and thoroughly antislavery in spirit and sentimeut, and Cal- 
hounism, which ripened into secession, would have perished 
with its author. The schism of 1844 has no parallel in eccle- 
siastical history in the method of its accomplishment, and but 
few, if any, in the magnitude of resultant evils. 

If 4,921 members and 24 preachers bave increased to 1,613,560 
members and 23,840 preachers in a hundred years, what may 
this vast multitude accomplish by similar faithfulness and 
effort in the century following? In spite of all of the difficult- 
ies which have been encountered, and the schisms that have 
occurred, the increase of members in the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church for the century has been about sixty per cent. 
on the average for each decade. Taking present numbers 
as a basis for calculation, an increase of fifty per cent. for 
each decade for the coming century will give 97,500,000, 
or nearly one sixth of the adult population of the globe, 
in 1976. But, as may be seen in the facts given, the law of 
growth in the Church has been greater than this, and more 
than the actual increase of sixty per cent., not less than an 
average of one hundred per cent. for each decade in the hun- 
dred years. For the first seventy the increase was even 
greater than this, there being an excess of 11,339 over that 
ratio in 1846, after the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
had broken off. But, as all branches of Methodism in the 
United States and Canada have sprung from these less than 
5,000 in 1776, all of them should be considered in determin- 
ing this law of growth, for, though not now in the same com- 
munion, they are parts of the common product. These form an 
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aggregate of 3,374,440, Taking these into account, this ratio 
of increase holds good fourteen years longer, that is, to 1860, 
the beginning of the civil war, after the close of the eighth 
decade, and also during a part of the tenth. In those portions 
of the ninth and tenth decades when it failed, the failure was 
caused by schism, proslaveryism, political commotion, civil 
war, and manifest unfaithfulness to duty. 

That this has been the law of the growth of the Church in 
the past, when obedient to God and devoted to soul saving, is 
beyond question. It has held good for some years with the 
largest numbers that have been attained, apparently providen- 
tially conditioned upon faithfulness to the rights of men, as from 
1840 to 1845, and from 1865 to 1868. Growth and decline have 
been owing to causes which are apparent; have been governed 
by law, and were not fortuitous nor accidental. The Lord pur- 
poses the conversion of the world, and the great lessons of liber- 
ty and right are as important to the welfare of men in the Old 
World as in the New; and as not less than three fourths of man- 
kind are dark-skinned these points may afford significant sugges- 
tions. Taking the numbers in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
as a basis for calculation, according to the law of growth 
which has prevailed in the past century, one hundred per cent. 
in each decade, and supposing a corresponding increase for a 
hundred years to come, we have as a result, in 1976, the in- 
comprehensible number of 1,676,697,600, or more than the 
present population of the earth. These estimates have only 
included communicants in the Church. To these msay be add- 
ed twice their number for children and friends, making for 
these three and a third millions of Methodists a popula- 
tion of 10,000,000, thus changing the problem to the fol- 
lowing, namely: If 5,000 have evangelized a population of 
10,000,000 in 100 years, what may, or rather what may not, 
1,637,400 accomplish in the same length of time under as 
favorable circumstances? The answer must indicate a num- 
ber largely in excess of the population of the world. But who 
supposes that in any decade the members of the Church did 
their best in evangelical work, or their whole duty to their fel- 
low-men, or even the half of what they might have done? Is 
it not apparent, from what has been gained, that if the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church is united, holy, active, and in the en- 
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joyment of divine favor, it can carry the Gospel to all men 
within a hundred years? Is not the question simply one of 
piety and work ? / 

During the past century(providential preparations for evan- 
gelizing the worldhave rapidly advanced. The growth of 
mind and activity of thought among civilized nations have 
been extraordinary. While, perhaps, no nation has kept pace 
with our own in this respect, all Europe has awakened to new 
life. Itis claimed that one hundred years ago not one in 4 hun- 
dred adults in Russia or Turkey, or one in ten in Papal Europe, or 
three in ten in Protestant Europe, could read and write. Now, 
eighty-five per cent. in Teutonic, and fifty per cent. in Latin 
nations can read and write, while Russia has made great ad- 
vances toward the enlightenment of the masses and more lib- 
eral ideas generally, and in Turkey fires have been kindled 
which neither civil commotions, foreign wars, nor the over- 
throw of dynasties can quench. It is also asserted that ten 
times as many books are printed by civilized nations now as 
there were a hundred years since, aside from papers and pe- 
riodicals, which have increased still more rapidly, and that 
there is at least a hundred times more reading done now than 
then. While much of this matter is pernicious, more of it is 
of a wholesome character. As to the number who read the 
Bible with useful explanatory notes, the comparison is still 
more favorable. 

The first steamboat was launched in 1807, seventy-one years 
ago; now steamers plow every sea and thread almost every 
river on the globe. It is only forty-nine years since Stephenson 
built the “ Rocket,” the first successful steam-engine for rail- 
roads; now there are over two hundred thousand miles of 
railway in operation, not only binding together the several 
States of this Union, and uniting the seaboard and interior of 
our country in interest and intimate business and social rela- 
tions, but also bringing the diverse nations of Europe into one 
neighborhood, and diffusing Western civilization throughout 
the vast domains of Asia, and penetrating Australia, Africa, 
and South America. The first line of telegraph was put into 
operation in 1844, thirty-four years ago; now more than seven 

hundred thousand miles are in constant use, enongh to girdle 
the earth twenty-eight times, including over two hundred sub- 
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marine cables, with an aggregate length of more than fifty 
thousand miles, bringing continents and islands separated by 
the broadest seas within speaking distance of each other. How 
much these tend to unify the race, awaken activity, and diffuse 
knowledge, no finite mind can determine. Corresponding im- 
provement for another century will bring every tribe of man 
and every portion of the earth into the fellowship of enlight- 
ened nations. 

The spread of the English language is another important 
factor in the solution of this problem. This tongue may not, 
and probably will not, become the common language of all na- 
tions; but that it will be spoken more or less in all is evident, 
and that the Gospel may be preached in English to most of the 
earth’s millions before another hundred years shall pass is 
highly probable. That this is better adapted than other tongues 
for such purpose is not affirmed, but that much time and ex- 
pense could be saved to missionaries by its use is clear; and 
when it is remembered that the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and 
other ancient languages were so intimately related to pagan 
philosophy, so pervaded and burdened with it, that the inspired 
apostles are often found using figures from heathen rites to il- 
lustrate and enforce Christian truth, the thought is suggested 
that a language which is much more free from such associations 
may better serve the purpose of Christian instruction. One 
raised among idolaters could hardly study Christian doctrines 
in ancient tongues without more or less of heathen philosophy 
obtruding itself in the way of revealed truth, and obscuring it 
in some measure. If revelation was not thereby perverted, this 
false philosophy dimmed its brightness, lessened its perspicuity, 
aud marred its beauty, at least to the common mind. The 
English\is pre-eminently a Christian language. | It has taken 
form and finish under Christian influence, philosophy, and 
thought. Whatever view may be taken of these points, it can- 
not be doubted that the rapid spread of the English language 
is helpful in disseminating Christian thought, and that it may 
serve as an important instrumentality in the universal diffu- 
sion of the knowledge of God. 

For fifteen centuries Christian nations have occupied the 
front rank among the powers of the world under the Papal and 
Greek Churches. More recently Protestantism has taken the 
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lead, and advanced more rapidly than either of the other forms 
of Christianity. The three combined have acquired possession 
or gained control of most of the governments of the world. 
Over three fourths of the territory of the earth is under Chris- 
tian government, and the result of the late war in the East 
practically increases the ratio to a large extent. The Turkish 
empire lives in name, but its territory is open to evangelic- 
al efforts, and the British protectorate will sooner or Jater 
amount to the control of the government. That would 
make an aggregate of 34,000,000 of square miles under Chris- 
tian government to 7,000,000 under non-Christian, not connt- 
ing the interior of Africa. Mohammedanism, as an aggressive 
power, is broken forever, and countries under Mohammedan 
rule are thus reduced to less than 2,000,000 of square miles 
in extent, but a fraction over one half as much territory as that 
of the United States. Countries under pagan governments, 
outside of the Chinese Empire, cover less than 1,000,000 of 
square miles, and if Russia should strike heavily against the tot- 
tering institutions of China, and England seek to consolidate 
her Eastern possessions by assuming control of Persia, it would 
be impossible to forecast the results which might follow. Those 
who live under Christian government are not all nominally 
Christian, millions of them as yet being of Mohammedan, Bud- 
dhist, or Pagan belief, but they are open to the missionaries 
under favorable conditions. The population of the world is 
divided, religiously, as follows, namely : Protestant, 98,000,000 ; 
Roman Catholic, 195,000,000; Greek Church, 76,000,000 ; 
Jews, 6,000,000; Mohammedans, 160,000,000; Buddhists, 
300,000,000 ; Pagans, 200,000,000, all of whom may be reached 
by evangelical! influences. Among all of these there is scarcely 
a nation which is not either under a Christian government or 
has Protestant missions established within its bounds. 

The agencies used in spreading the knowledge and influence 
of the Gospel have materially improved during the last century. 
One hundred years ago the Bible was comparatively a rare— 
volume. Since that time Bible Societies, Church organizations, 
and private enterprise have multiplied copies of the sacred 
book, in various tongues, beyond calculation. The apocalyptic 
angel, flying in the midst of heaven, having the everlasting 
Gospel to preach to every nation, may be made to symbolize 
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Bishop Coke, traversing sea and land as the founder of modern 
missionary movements. The Sunday-school idea is as old as 
the world, but the application of that idea in the Sunday- 
school is new, and affords the best method of teaching the 
Word of life to the masses that has ever been devised, while 
Christian education, as an element of evangelical force, belongs 
to the modern Church. The Papal propaganda and Jesuit 
schools originated in this idea, but they were soon perverted to 
serve the ends of ecclesiastical aggrandizement rather than the 
purpose of saving men from sin. The Methodists in America 
in 1776 had none of these adjuncts at their command. They 
were poor and unlearned, without a school, or press, or Sunday- 
school, or Missionary, Church Extension, Tract, Freedmen’s 
Aid, or other benevolent society. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church at this time has all of these, and every help known to 
Christian enterprise, with men and means to use them to good 
advantage. \ 

A glance at the several fields of labor Will tend to strengthen 
faith in the possibilities of the Church in the near future. In 
the United States Methodism has 10,000,000 in 40,000,000 under 
its united ministry, and for all time to come ought, at least, to 
keep pace with the growth of population. On the South the 
work is opened in Mexico with as good prospect of success 
as Webb and Embury had in New York. Should it be thought 
desirable to extend the Methodist Episcopal Church north- 
ward, perhaps the Methodist Episcopal Church in Canada 
would join hands with it in the Dominion. In Europe the 
Methodist Episcopal Church has a Conference in the center, 
from which all of the German States can be reached ; two con- 
ferences in the north, besides the Danish Mission ; and a work 
of extraordinary promise in Italy; and the cause is spreading 
in many places as it did in America in our early history ; 
while in the Kast, Turkey in Europe is open to western civili- 
zation and evangelism as never before since Mohammedanism 
crossed the Bosphorus. In these missions there are 22,722 
communicants, and permanent foundations laid in all of these 
sections, unless it be in Bulgaria, and there better opportuni- 
ties are likely to open than heretofore. What may a hun- 
dred years of earnest work by Episcopal Methodism in Europe 
bring forth ¢ 
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Should it be said that these are enlightened countries, culti- 
vated peoples, and that it cannot be expected that the Gospel 
should spread as rapidly among the heathen as evangelism 
has in America, or may in Europe, attention is called to the 
Protestant missions in India, where for the past seventy years 
they have not only kept pace with American Methodism, but 
perhaps outrun that and the primitive Church, in the rapidity 
of their growth.* The vast multitudes of the various peoples 
crowded together in that land promise a harvest of numbers 
to the Church much greater than the sparse settlements of the 
American colonies have given to Methodism. It is well to re- 
member, also, in this connection, that while many have been 
added to American Methodism by immigration, still larger 
numbers who were converted at its altars have united with 
other denominations. China is also beginning to heed the in- 
vitation to the gospel feast, and if the Church continues to 
grow according to present promise, the hope of Bishop Kingsley 
may be realized, and more than a hundred Annual Confer- 
ences of the Methodist Episcopal Church be formed there in less 
than a hundred years from the time he wrote. Japan has 


opened its doors, and is, perhaps, the most promising field in 
pagan countries. With the advantages that have been gained, 
by making proper use of the schools and membership among 
the colored people, the Methodist Episcopal Church can evan- 
gelize Africa in a hundred years; and if schools in Liberia and 
the interior are kept up and multiplied, as they should be, the 
Gospel may be preached to all the tribes on that continent, in 


© Rev. J. T. Gracey, in the Quarterly Review of April, 1877, says: “In seventy 
years after the first preaching of the apostles it has been estimated that there 
were 100,000 converts. In India, seventy years after Carey’s first baptism of a 
native convert, there were 73,000 native Christian converts, and a nominal Chris- 
tian population among the natives of over 300,000. Between 1862 and 1872 
there was an advance from 148,731 to 224,161—sixty-one per cent. Within 
this decade the number of Telugu Christians advanced from 23 to 6,418. In 
Chota Nagpore the growth was from 2,531 to 20,000. Our Methodist Epis- 
copal Mission advanced five hundred per cent. Protestant Christianity has 
spread more rapidly in India than did Brahminism, Moslemism, or Romanism in 
the East. A uniform increase equal to the last decade would afford 130,000,000 
of Christians in India in the year A. D. 2001.” Rev. William Taylor, the evan- 
gelist, says that “the combinations of opposing forces in India probably exceed 
those of any other part of the globe,” but even here great success has attended 
missionary labor. 
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the English language, within the time named. The fact that 
the Church has grown side by side with, and by cherishing cor- 
rect ideas of, liberty and emancipation, and of man’s duty to his 
fellows, may indicate the divine purpose with Methodism in be- 
half of Africa. Work is begun in South America; the mis- 
sions on the Atlantic coast are prosperous and reaching out 
toward the interior, and self-supporting ones have been opened 
among the English-speaking classes on the Pacific coast. Aus- 
tralia, Russia, all of the islands of the sea and the corners of the 
earth, may soon be reached, if the requisite efforts are made. 

Is the Methodist Episcopal Church adapted to this work ? 
It is. The characteristics which have given it success in this 
country are as well suited to other lands. The chiefest of 
these is its spiritual life. Methodism is a revival of earnest 
and primitive Christianity, and this is as much needed in one 
place as another, where all are spiritually dead. People from 
all nations seemed to be impressed very much alike on the day 
of Pentecost; and as human nature is the same and needs the 
same moral restoratives every-where, and as this is the remedy 
divinely provided for the spiritual renovation of fallen men, it 
must be adapted to mankind, to meet the wants of all. Is 
divine grace suited to all? So the spirituality of Methodism 
will meet the common need elsewhere as it does here. The 
doctrines of Methodism are drawn directly from the Bible; 
that is its real and not merely theoretical standard of faith. 
There has been no schism among Methodists in Europe or 
America on questions of doctrine. Other denominations have 
had creeds and preformed opinions, in the light of which they 
have interpreted the Scriptures. The Bible has many times 
been forced to sustain doctrines already accepted. Not so 
with Methodism. That, without a creed formed in advance, 
without a system of theology which the Bible must be tortured 
to support, took, first of all, the sacred record, made it explain 
itself by itself, and out of the Word, not warped by interpreta- 
tions, spring the creed and theology of Methodism. Thus it 
has formed the most scriptural, philosophical, and popular 
system of religious belief ever taught. If revealed truth is 
adapted to all nations, the doctrines of Methodism must be 
equally so. These doctrines are popular because they approve 
themselves to the common sense of mankind in America, Eu- 
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rope, Asia, every-where that they are presented. Free grace, 
universal atonement, individual responsibility, salvation by 
faith, purity of life, and the witness of the Spirit to the fact of 
conversion, are, in the nature of things, and always will be, 
popular Scripture doctrines, because they are manifestly true, 
easily understood, and clearly taught in the Bible. 

The economy of Methodism is not a human invention, but a 
providential outgrowth of Christian effort under the direction 
of the New Testament, from a great variety of circumstances 
in real life; it is concreted experience, crystallized into an effi- 
cient, practical ecclesiasticism strong enough to resist opposi- 
tion, and sufficiently pliable to meet exigencies as they arise. 
Its itinerancy and lay preaching sprung naturally from the 
work to be done, in the duing of it, and are caleulated to meet 
the ends sought by scriptural evangelism and a continued pas- 
torate, in the city and country, whether thickly or sparsely 
settled. Its episcopacy is not a hierarchy nor an ecclesiastical 
aristocracy, but merely a ministerial office for the superin- 
tendence of the Church, to which any minister may be ele- 
vated, always under authority, and deriving its power from 
those over whom it presides, an evangelical supervision of 
the flock of God, happily devised to direct its forces to the 
best advantage. Personal religious activity among preachers 
and members is promoted and utilized by the various means 
of grace in use and methods of operation. Its class-meetings, 
prayer-meetings, camp-meetings, revival meetings, Snnday- 
schools, and multiplied missionary movements, are calculated to 
keep all employed. “Atit,all at it, and always at it,” is its rule 
of personal effort. The position it has given to woman, and the 
work allowed her, well-nigh double its aggressive force or work- 
ing power. The Methodist Episcopal Church has also been 
characterized by liberal views and broad charity toward others. 
It has not sought so much denominational position, strength, 
or aggrandizement, as the general good of the people by right 
doing. Its recognized mission is to spread scriptural holiness, 
to make society better and happier in all places and phases of 
life. For such reasons it is found on the side of the poor and 
oppressed, laboring in the cause of temperance, for universal 
education, in behalf of humanity, and in favor of all efforts de- 
signed to do good. It is the Church of the people. It has 
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also sought to maintain a high standard of morality among its 
followers, and thus wield a strong moral influence in its own 
behalf, in favor of righteousness, and therefore against wrong. 
Such principles and such policy must ever be popular among 
those who desire the welfare of the race, or who seek the 
greatest good for themselves. 

The spiritual life, the doctrines, the economy, the liberality, 
the moral tone and the active benevolence of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church are suited alike to all climes and to all 
classes of men. If these are so fully preserved as to meet the 
approval of God and man, and vigorously applied to the ends 
proposed in the Gospel, accompanied by the pentecostal 
anointing, so that the coming century shall be a hundred years 
of earnest revival work by the Church throughout all lands, 
the dawn of millennial peace and glory will have come. The 
way in which to evangelize the world is to evangelize it ; while 
waiting for the coming of Christ, to have the lamps trimmed and 
burning, as faithful stewards to be employed in the Master’s 
service, using the means which he has provided, living holy, 
and working hard. Ministers should preach and members 
labor with this end in view, each giving time, thought, toil, 
money, for this sublime purpose. If this is done the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church alone, with divine help, can convert the 
world in a hundred years. Nor is the task so great as might 
be supposed. If each member will be the means of one con- 
version in every ten years throughout the century, in addition 
to those who pass to the Church triumphant, so as to double 
in numbers each decade, the end is accomplished. Should 
there be failure, whose will be the fault? May the question 
which passed around the table at the supper, “ Is it I? Is it 1?” 
be heard in all our ranks, and repeated from generation to 
generation, till the harvest is gathered. 

If one denomination can do this, how much more easily all 
combined? There are other Churches as pious, earnest, and 
as precious in the sight of God, as the one which has been 
named. Can there be a doubt that the divine plan is that 
they should unite in love and labor to bring in the glad day 
when the earth is the Lord’s? Is it not evident that if drunk- 
enness, ignorance, and paganism continue to curse mankind 
after a hundred years from to-day, sin will lie at the doors of 
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the Churches?) The Methodist Episcopal Church does not bear 
this responsibility alone, nor does it seek to monopolize any 
field, nor crave universal dominion, but will most cheerfully 
share the toil and the glory with all who labor in the vineyard. 
Its ranks will, undoubtedly, be divided by continents and na- 
tional lines. Its one great desire is that the world may submit 
to the cross, and the reign of Jesus be universal and everlast- 
ing; that scriptural holiness may spread over all of the parish 
of Wesley. 

In order to accomplish this end the example of the Saviour 
must be followed. His first public discourse was on the 
rights of man, against slavery and oppression, his theme 
being, “ Liberty to the captives, deliverance to the oppressed, 
the jubilee of the nations.” Mr. Wesley and the Methodists took 
up these thoughts of Jesus, and proclaimed them anew to the 
world. That which has been most successful with the fathers 
is full of promise in the future. The reform which the Church 
now needs is simply more spirituality, more Christ-like zeal for 
right, more Pauline fortitude in maintaining truth, more Wes- 
leyan vigor against sin, more work for the conversion of souls 
and the sanctification of believers—all united in wise, evan- 
gelical propagandism. By these it conquers. The harvest is 
ready. Why tarry the reapers ?¢ 
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Art. VI.—PRESENT ASPECTS OF SCOTCH THEOLOGY. 


IF to be true and constant to a system of theology is a com- 
mendable thing in the history of a Church, the Presbyterian 
Churches of Scotland are worthy of all praise. If the doc- 
trines of the Westminster Standards, commonly known as Cal- 
vinistic, have not been faithfully held and preached in Scot- 
land by the vast ministerial army stretching from John Knox 
to James Begg, they have never been faithfully held and 
preached outside Scotland. Scottish Presbyterianism has 
wrought a history marvelous in the testimony it gives of unity 
—complete unity—in doctrine. It might be divided by ques- 
tions of policy, such as patronage and control by the State, but 
in matters of faith as well as of government there have been 
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no divergences of importance from Knox’s day to a recent 
one. In their warm attachment to their doctrinal system the 
Presbyterians of Scotland have neither been greatly disturbed 
by the dangerous phases of religious thought south of the 
Tweed, nor infected with the malady that has almost destroyed 
the Reformed Churches of the Continent. Perfectly satisfied 
with their symbols, they have neither felt~inclined to criticise 
them nor to tolerate attacks on them, at least from their own 
ranks, They ought to have been a happy family. Commonly, 
doctrinal controversies are the most bitter and divisive that 
are known to Churches, and to have almost entirely escaped 
these would seem a piece of exceptional good fortune for 
Scotch Presbyterians. They have not, however, been free 
from strife. On the contrary, there is no body of Christians 
that have been more disturbed by internal dissensions than 
they. It is true that the differences which divided them have 
been often more metaphysical than actual; nevertheless, 
the disputes were not the less sharp and heated. 

While these unimportant struggles are passing from sight, 
other and more serious troubles are beginning to appear. It 
is not the disestablishment question nor the establishment of a 
papal hierarchy in their midst that is to engage the most ear- 
nest attention of the Churches, but a movement which threat- 
ens the complete overthrow of their standards of religion and 
(in one of its more destructive aspest.) to undermine their 
faith in the inspiration and divine authority of the Scriptures. 
The recoil from what must, with all the deference due to an 
able and consistent body of doctrine, be regarded as a horri- 
ble theology in its most characteristic features, has been long 
in coming to Scotland, but coming it surely is at last. Why 
the Continental Churches, which had the same basis of doc- 
trine, so soon departed from it it is not our purpose now to 
inquire. Their history forms a remarkable contrast to that of 
the Scottish Reformation. While in the case of the latter 
unwavering attachment to its confessional theology has been a 
distinguishing feature, the former have held their symbols in 
such light esteem that their ministers might without rebuke 
deny openly every doctrine taught by these standards. Noth- 
ing of this kind could at any time have been permitted to 
a Presbyterian minister in Scotland. With what surprise and 
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horror Scotch theologians regarded the speculations of the Ox- 
ford “ Essays and Reviews ” on the subject of the Bible is well 
known ; but it might be said, without denial, of one of the 
Continental Churches, that Strauss had more friends than ene- 
mies among its theological teachers.* 

We ought not, perhaps, in speaking of the long and strong 
attachment of Scotch Presbyterianism to the traditional theol- 
ogy of Westminster, to fail to notice the fact of the existence 
in the Established Church of what is known as a Broad Church 
party. This party might be charged with being in close sym- 
pathy with the Broad Church party of England, and with loose 
ideas, indeed, about the canon of Scripture and what is known 
in Scotland as evangelicism, but it professes to hold to the 
Westminster Standards. It is said that it was the Edinburgh 
organ of this party which first urged upon the Free Church 
the duty of vindicating its : attachment to its doctrinal standards 
in the arraignment and trial of Professor Smith for his daring 
biblical criticisms ; and its leader, Principal Tulloch, who was 
moderator of the General Assembly last year, in his closing 
address said the schemes for revising the Standards were found- 
ed on ignorance of their true character, and, from the nature 
of the case, must be unsuccessful. The Westminster theology, 
in all its purity, has been preached from Scottish pulpits, and 
preached faithfully. It was not considered necessary or proper 
to soften any of its harsher and more repellant features. Not 
only was the decretum horribile, as Oalvin called it, the cen- 
tral point in sermonizing, but the inferential doctrine of in- 
fant damnation was taught from the pulpit, even within the 
memory of the late George Gilfillan of Dundee.t The Rev. 
Dr. John Eadie used to tell how once when he delivered an 
address to a congregation which was served by a pastor whose 

rigid theology hindered “ perfect freedom of utterance” con- 
cerning the offer of salvation, an elder rose and expressed his 
thanks for the freeness with which the Gospel had been pro- 
claimed,.“ a freeness,” he added, “to which this congregation 
is not accustomed.” ¢ 

* Von Oosterzee, in a paper read at the General Conference of the Evangelical 
Alliance, 1873. 


+ The Rev. David Macrae, in the New York “ Independent,” Sept. 12, 1878, 
¢ “Life of John Eadie, D.D.,” pp. 113, 114. Maemillan & Co. 1878. 
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It is not singular that the Old Testament should have been 
more commonly used than the New,* when the awful sover- 
eignty of God, and not his universal love, was to be set forth. 
The Churches were rooted and grounded in Calvinism, and 
nourished with it. The people were thoroughly instructed in 
it, ready and delighted at all times to “ gang ower the funda- 
mentals.” If the Churches were careful and faithful in incul- 
cating what was to be accepted, they deemed it of no less im- 
portance to declare what should be rejected. If a warm at- 
tachment was professed on the one hand, a cordial aversion 
was manifested on the other. Other Churches of the Refor- 
mation might, with more or less emphasis, reject in their sym- 
bols obnoxious doctrines; but the Scottish Churches have de- 
veloped a negative theology to a pre-eminent degree, and have 
never ceased to regard it as a necessary defense of the purity 
of their faith. The “ National Covenant” of 1850 is a purely 
“negative confession,” describing only the doctrines to be 
rejected.t The form of subscription used by the Kirk requires 
candidates to “ disown all Popish, Arian, Socinian, Arminian, 
Bourignian, and other doctrines, tenets, and opinions whatever, 
contrary to and inconsistent with the Confession of Faith.” 
An old Cameronian left, as a legacy to his followers, on his 
death-bed, a “ protest against all sectarian errors, heresies, and 
blasphemies, particularly against Arianism, Erastianism, So- 
cinianism, Quakerism, Deism, Bourignianism, Familism, Skep- 
ticism, Arminianism, Lutheranism, Brownism, Baxterianism, 
Anabaptism, Millenarianism, Pelagianism, Campbellianism, 
Whitefieldianism, Latitudinarianism, and Independency,” ete.t 
Whitefield’s experience in Scotland is well known. His fame 
as an evangelist had, of course, preceded him, and the Cam- 
eronians, anxious to make terms with him, brought him the 
Solemn League and Covenant to sign, and insisted that he 
should restrict his ministrations to the pulpits of the “ most 
straitest sect” in Scotland. Whitefield was not the sort of 
man to enter into any such engagement. He told them in his 
blunt way that he was ignorant of, and utterly indifferent to, 
the Solemn League and Covenant, and would preach Christ 


* Stanley's “ Lectures on the Church of Scotland,” p. 95. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong, & Co. 1872. 
+ Ibid., pp. 74, 75. ¢ Ibid., pp. 75, 76. 
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anywhere, even in the Pope’s pulpit if it were offered him. 
Of course, nothing the evangelist did after that was good. In 
their eyes the revival at Cambuslang was an “awful work on 
the bodies and spirits of men ”—awful enough to justify the 
appointment of a day of fasting and prayer. 

One who has read the history of Catholicism in Seotland— 
what it did for the people, and what great struggles were nec- 
essary to break its power—can scarcely wonder at the deep- 
seated hatred evinced toward it in the dominant religion of 
the country. This fact enters into and colors the whole his- 
tory of the Scottish Churches. It would seem as though their 
aim was, even in matters of minor importance, to go to the 
opposite extreme from Catholicism. As Catholics had a daily 
communion, they decided that they would commune but once 
a year; as Catholics knelt in prayer, they resolved to stand; 
as Catholics stood in praise, they would sit; as Catholics had 
saints’ and feast days, they rejected all, including Christmas. 
Next to “ popery,” in their catalogue of rejected things, was 
“prelacy.” Their strong sense of independence was wounded 
by the persistent attempts to force upon them the English 
system, and they were roused to a fury with the first words of 
the Anglican ritual in St. Giles’ Cathedral, that was feebly ex- 
pressed by the discharge of stools at the dean’s head. They 
could not and would not tolerate what they called the “ popish 
mass,” and in rejecting what was to them a hateful thing, and 
in accepting in the following year (1638) the National Confes- 
sion, they showed how deep and intense were their religious 
convictions. There is no question that the attempts to crush 
the Reformation, and to supersede the plan of government which 
it adopted, only strengthened the attachment of the people to 
the Presbyterial system, and deepened and settled their relig- 
ious convictions. 

There is another feature of Scottish Presbyterianism which 
must be noticed before we can proceed to consider intel- 
ligently the evidence that its doctrinal system is undergoing 
important changes. Edinburgh has been a great literary cen- 
ter. It has produced, perhaps, the ablest magazine in the En- 
glish language, and given to the world its share of books of all 
kinds. But if we allow that the clergy have in books of ser- 
mons, in biographies, and in devotional and doctrinal works, 
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shown a fair degree of literary activity, we must observe that 
they have done scarcely any thing in periodical literature. 
There is in Scotland no distinctively religious newspaper, or 
theological quarterly, or religious monthly for the discussion 
of doctrinal matters, unless the monthly magazine of the Unit- 
ed Presbyterian Church will pass for one. In America the 
religious weeklies and quarterlies are very numerous. No de- 
nomination is too small and weak to have one or both. The 
power wielded by our religious press is a tremendous one. It 
edncates both pulpit and pew, and discusses boldly and intel- 
ligently every question of interest to the Christian. The 
Scotch depend upon their daily press for ecclesiastical news. 
We are bound to say that these dailies show great intelligence, 
both in their reports of religious events and in their comments 
upon them; but it is scarcely possible that, having the news of 
the world to serve and discuss, they can allow their columns 
to be used to such an extent as ministers and laymen might 
desire to use them to write of matters concerning the Churches. 
It has been about ten years since the last number of ‘ The 
Witness,” which in the hands of Hugh Miller was a very able 
religious weekly, was published at Edinburgh, and there has 
been nothing to take its place. There are monthly publica- 
tions of mission reports, there are one or two evangelical week- 
lies, the Evangelical Union has an organ at Glasgow, and Dr. 
Candlish is editor of the “ British and Foreign Evangelical 
teview,” which might be called a Scotch publication, though 
it is published at London. Besides these we know of nothing 
resembling a religious newspaper or a theological review in 
Scotland. Perhaps the failure to provide at home for what 
are recognized in America as definite and imperative wants, has 
led Scotch Presbyterians to patronize English and foreign peri- 
odieals not in entire sympathy with their symbols. 
Having now prepared the way to the consideration of the 
evelopment of new phases of religious thought in Scotland, )we 
may undertake to trace and describe some of the influences 
which have been and are now operating to produce them. It 
will be a great mistake to suppose that these influences have 
been sufficiently powerful to effect the changes in theology which 
are now so apparent in a few years. Somewhat suddenly has 
the fact that changes have taken place been made known in 
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Scotland, but it is no longer doubted that there is a difference 
between the doctrine preached from the pulpit aud that of the 
Westminster Standards. Every body knows this now, because 
one of the Scottish Churches has formulated those differences, 
The influences which we are able to trace in the religious 
thought of Scotland are in two Jines: one proceeding from 
within the Churches, and softening the harsher features of Cal- 
vinism ; the other proceeding from the Continental and En- 
glish schools of Rationalism, and destined, doubtless, to weak- 
en faith in both dogmatic theology and biblical infallibility. 
The older line of influence runs back some fifty years, to 
Thomas Erskine and John M’Leod Campbell) Both were re- 
markable men, whose published works were destined to have 
a greater power over the succeeding generation than either of 
the men could personally command over his contemporaries, 
though Dr. Campbell seems to have exercised a powerful influ- 
ence over Norman M’Leod. Erskine was a layman of a dis- 
tinguished name. Though qualified for the bar, religious 
thought was more to his taste, and he gave most of his life to 
it. He is said to have inclined to atheism in his youth, but a 
searching and impartial examination of the Gospels led him 
to accept them. He did not, however, fix Himself upon the 
basis of the Westminster theology, for his first book, on “ The 
Internal Evidence of Revealed Religion,” rejected the ortho- 
dox view of the atonement, and represented that the formation 
of Christian character was the object of Christian belief and 
the end of“ Christ’s unspeakable work.” His second book, 
(1828,) on “* The Unconditional Freeness of the Gospel,” was 
received in a different manner from the first, and marked the 
rise of the agitation which resulted in the deposition of the 
Rev. John M’Leod Campbell from the ministry of the Church 
of Scotland. The two men met about the time this book ap- 
peared, and, discovering that they held similar views, became 
fast friends. Mr. Campbell was parish minister of Row, and 
it soon became known that he was preaching the universal 
love of God and an unlimited atonement. Very sound doc- 
trines they seem to us, but they were not so considered in 
Scotland, and the year 1831 saw him and a friend, a licentiate, 
put outside the Kirk. The Presbytery found that he had 
“entertained and premulgated the doctrine of universal atone- 
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ment and pardon through the death of Christ, and also the 
doctrine that assurance is the essence of faith, and necessary 
to salvation.” After his deposition he preached as an evan- 
gelist, and had charge of a separate Church in Glasgow ten 
years, retiring from the active ministry in 1843, on account of 
ill health. Of his several books, the one which has exerted 
the most influence on religious thought, both in Scotland and 
“ England, is that on the atonement. His friend, Erskine, was 
drawn into the Irvingite excitement, which was at its height 
near the time of Mr. Campbell’s deposition, but the latter kept 
clear of it and all its excesses, though he was a friend of Ed- 
ward Irving. A very curious movement, indeed, was this 
which Irving headed, to spring from the Presbyterian Church. 
Here was a reaction from Presbyterianism which has gone 
beyond, if possible, Catholicism in the splendor and copious- 
hess of its ritual. Irving, too, proclaimed a Gospel free to all, 
- and added his influence to that of the “ Rowites” in exciting 
thought on the subject. Soon after the agitation which we 
have been describing subsided, another case similar to that of 
Mr. Campbell rose in one of the smaller Churches. It is 
known as the Morisonian Atonement Controversy.* James 
Morison was a young minister of the United Secession Church, 
devout and zealous, and yearning to tell men that any or all 
might be saved if they would. A tract of Finney’s aroused, 
and the teachings of Erskine and Campbell probably settled, 
his convictions, and, with the Rev. John Guthrie and some 
others of the same mind, he began to proclaim with courage 
‘and fervor the universality of God’s love and of the atone- 
ment. A minister had remarked in the case of Mr. Campbell 
that these doctrines could not be preached in the Kirk; nei- 
ther were they permissible in the pulpits of the United Se- 
cession Church, Morison and his followers were compelled 
either to renounce their opinions or their pulpits. They reliv- 
quished their pulpits (1841) and formed an independent body, 
known as the Evangelical Union, which occupies the same 
doctrinal position as the Cumberland Presbyterian Church of 
the United States. The Union is not a large body, but it has 
had its share of influence in effecting a change in the type of 
Calvinism prevalent thirty years ago. 
* Dr. Brown’s “ Life of Dr. John Eadie, pp. 112,113.” Macmillan &Co. 1878. 
Fourtu Series, Vor, XX XI.—7 
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Other and very powerful agents in modifying tire Westmin- 
— ster theology Yonre been the(agitations for a revision of the 
y Confession o aith.) While these agitations have served to in- 
dicate stages of progress toward a milder and more scriptural 
type of theology, they have given new light to many an honest 
Calvinist, who, upon careful examination with its aid, has 
found himself at variance with the creed to which he subscribed. 
The growth of opinion favorable to revision has been marvel- 
ously rapid in the last few years. It required vastly more cour- 
age than it does now, for the Rev. George Gilfillan, of Dun- 
dee, lately deceased, to charge the Standards with containing 
“many blunders—blunders of scriptural interpretation, blun- 
ders of natural and mental philosophy, and blunders of theo- 
logical doctrine.” That was a very bold utterance, even by a 
man of Mr. Gilfillan’s large reputation, and it horrified all 
Presbyterian Scotland. The brethren of Mr. Gilfillan’s pres- 
bytery summoned him before them, and gravely remonstrated 
with him, hoping that nothing more would be needed to in- 
duce him to treat the venerable and venerated symbols of the 
Church more respectfully in future. It was, doubtless, a sur- 
prise to every body that such a bold criticism should have been 
dealt with so mildly. Mr. Gilfillan was not a man who could 
be silenced when he had firm and settled convictions. He 
continued his criticisms of the Confession on fitting occasions, 
and lent his advice and support to others who more recently 
espoused the canse. The United Presbyterian Church could 
not well refuse to listen to the voices that urged that the West- 
minster Standards did not represent its living faith. It could 
not plead the inviolability of the Confession, because its for- 
mulary of subscription contained a reservation as to what (re- 
ferring to the chapter on the civil magistracy) “ teaches or is 
supposed to teach compulsory or persecuting and intolerant 
principles in religion.” It was easy to argue that if the Con- 
fession was fallible and erroneous on one point it might be so 
on others. 

Following Mr. Gilfillan as a critic of the Confession of Faith 
came the Rev. David Macrae, of Gourock, and the Rev. Fer 
gus Ferguson, of Glasgow. Any thing that had come from 
Dundee was mild compared with the criticisms of these two 
ministers. Mr. Macrae, in asking his presbytery to send up to 
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the synod an overture for revision, made bold to say that the the- 
ology of the Standards was not the theology of the Bible; that 
the God of the Confession was not the God of the Bible. He 
declared that his brethren did not preach the theology of the 
Confession, and challenged them to deny it. Going on to de- 
scribe the theology of the Confession, he said :— 


The Confession teaches that God for his own glory has predes- 
tinated some men to be saved, but that all the rest of mankind 
he has predestinated to damnation and everlasting torment in hell. 
It teaches that while there is no fear of the elect, there is no hope 
for the non-elect. . . . It teaches that by reason of the sin of 
Adam, apart from any fault of their own, men come into the 
world wholly defiled in all the faculties and parts of soul and 
body, utterly indisposed, disabled, and made opposite to all good, 
and wholly inclined to all evil. It teaches that becanse of this 
sin, which they could not and cannot help, they are bound help- 
lessly over to the wrath of God, and the curse of the law, and so 
made subject to spiritual, temporal, and eternal death. It teaches 
that even in heathen lands, where they have never heard, and 
therefore have had no opportunity of accepting, the Gospel, they 
cannot be saved, no matter how earnestly they frame their lives 
according to the light of nature, or the laws of that religion 
which they profess. . . . It teaches that of the countless myriads 
of babes who have died and are dying in infancy, only the elect 
are saved, For the non-elect, young or old, it has no fate but the 
unending and unspeakable torments of hell. 


The presbytery thought he was using rather severe language. 
It was severe” language, but it was severe theology that was 
described. Mr, Macrae was, probably, not much disappointed 
at the defeat of his overture, and at receiving himself the ad- 
monition of the presbytery. But Mr. Macrae’s session sent up 
a similar overture to the synod, and there were others also from 
the presbyteries of Perth and Glasgow. The manner of the 
synod in receiving them was very amusing. On the principle 
of not letting the right hand know what the left was abont to 
do, it first censured those who had criticised the Standards, and 
then proceeded to appoint a special committee to consider tlie 
subject, still declaring its steadfast adherence to the ancient 
symbols. It would not do to lean too much toward innova- 
tions, nor yet to be too stiffly conservative. In the same year 
(1877) -the Rev. Fergus Ferguson, who had been accused of 
various heresies, to which we shall refer further on, refused to 
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square his views by the Confession of Faith. He characterized 
the position of the Church in requiring acceptance of doctrines 
which were neither believed nor preached as dishonest, and, 
like Mr. Macrae, he charged the Confession with misrepresent- 
ing the Word of God. The committee appointed by the synod 
to ascertain if the Standards were in full accord with the 
Scriptures might not sympathize with Mr. Ferguson’s doctrine 
of the atonement and other errors, but it could not be unmind- 
ful of the deep impression which his criticisms, as well as those 
of Mr. Macrae, had made upon the Church. It was composed 
of able men representing all shades of opinion, who did their 
work conscientiously and faithfully. They agreed at the out- 
set that it was not expedient or desirable to revise the Stand- 
ards, and set themselves to work to embody, in the form of a 

. convictions of the Church. The 
adoption by the synod of this document by a large majority 
marks an epoch in the history of Calvinism in Scotland. The 
*‘ Statement,” as defining the sense in which the Church holds 
the Westminster Standards, consists of seven articles or para- 
graphs. The first article declares that free offer of salvation 
is made to every man, without distinction, on the ground of 
Christ’s perfect sacrifice ; the second, that the doctrine of the 
divine decrees is to be held in harmony with the truth that 
“ God will have all men to be saved,” and with the “ respon- 
sibility of men in dealing with the free and unrestricted offer 
of eternal life ;” the third, that man’s inability is not of such a 
nature as to affect his responsibility, and that his depravity is 
not of such a nature as to prevent him from performing actions 
in any sense good; the fourth, that those who accept the 
standards are not required to hold that any infants are lost or 
that all the heathen must perish; the fifth, that Christ is the 
only head and king of the Church ; the sixth, that the Church 
is under obligation to maintain missions among the heathen ; 
and the seventh, that liberty is permissible on points which do 
not affect.the substance of faith, such as interpretation of the 
‘six days of creation.” 

The few who are staunch supporters of the traditional theol- 
ogy of Westminster will find little to their liking in the 
“ Declaratory Statement.” The two are widely apart. Good 
men may say and actually believe that the only effect of the 
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* 
Statement is to bring out more clearly the doctrines of the 
Confession, but it is not in reason or language to reconcile the 
two. Compared even with the “ Auburn Declaration ” of the 
New School Presbyterians of this country, it is a liberal docu- 
ment. At the time the famous “ Declaration ” was issued it 
was regarded as a momentous event, as showing a very marked 
deviation from the type of Calvinistic theology then prevalent. 
One knowing what sort of doctrine New School men preached 
is surprised now in examining this manifesto to find it so con- 
servative, but not at all astonished that the Old School Assem- 
bly of 1868 should be able to approve it as containing “ all 
the fundamentals of the Calvinistic creed.” Its conservative 
character is attributable to the controlling desire of the New 
School theologians to concede as much to the Westminster 
theology as conscience would permit. Thus, in respect to 
the central doctrine of Calvinism, the “ Auburn Declaration,” 
in almost the language of the Confession, declares that ‘‘ elec- 
tion to eternal life is not founded on a foresight of faith and 
obedience, but is a sovereign act of God’s mercy,” etc. Man’s 
salvation, then, is independent of his desire to obey the call of 
the Holy Spirit and to exercise saving faith; and the reason 
God does not save all is because “in his wisdom he does not 
see fit to exert that power further than he does.” It is a dif- 
ferent doctrine which the Scottish “ Declaratory Statement ” 
sets forth. When it explicitly declares that the Gospel is of- 
fered freely to all mankind, that it is sufficient for all, and 
adapted to all, it teaches the Arminian doctrine of a uni- 
versal atonement; in asserting that man is responsible for 
dealing with the offer, it implies that he may either accept or 
reject it, and thus the Arminian doctrines of conditional sal- 
vation and free agency are set forth. Christ did not die for 
the elect alone, but for every man; some men and angels are 
not “foreordained unto everlasting death” for the manifesta- 
tion of God’s glory, but because they reject the free and unre- 
stricted offer of salvation ; the strivings of the Holy Spirit are 
not alone with those whom He has “ predestinated unto life,” 
but with every man, and man alone is responsible for the way 
he deals with them. 

Some of the members of the synod questioned whether there 
was not some inconsistency between the “Statement” and the 
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Standards; and one, a minister, inquired whether the confes- 
sional doctrine of a limited atonement had not been swept 
away; but he expressed satisfaction when informed that such 
was not the case. Dr. Cairns, of the committee, made the 
principal speech in explanation and support of the “State- 
ment,” and we find him expressing the hope that some day 
the Church would be in possession of shorter and simpler 
standards, and the conviction that Presbyterians and Method- 
ists were nearer each other in doctrine than many supposed. 
It is rather singular to listen to his assertion, near the begin- 
ning of his speech, that the “Statement” is simply an attempt 
to “bring out the supposed sense of the Standards,” and hear 
him further on admit that “ wings of faith” are necessary to 
cross the river separating the two. Upon this the “Scotsman” 
made the not inapt suggestion that a pair of “colossal legs to 
bestride the difficulty ” would suit Dr. Cairns’ purpose better. 
We suspect that when the new territory is fully occupied no 
one will care to return to the old. The light and beauty of 
Canaan are better than the darkness and terror of Egypt. 

The severe attacks the Confession has lately received have 
induced an Aberdeen professor to undertake a vindication and 
explanation* of that venerable standard. He confesses at the 
outset that he entered upon the task with serious misgivings 
as to the possibility of holding God’s boundless and impartial 
love to.every human creature consistently with the doctrine of 
the Confession. He states the objections to the Confession so 
ingenuously and strongly that the ingenuity of his answers and 
explanations, though great, is entirely inadequate. Predesti- 
nation, as he defines it, “means that God included in his plan 
of the world every act of every creature, good or bad.” He 
“knew what each in the exercise of his tree-will would choose,” 
and included it in his plan, “and to this extent foreordained 
it.” At the end of such a line of argument we should look 
for just what we find in this case, an admission that the de- 
fense is not in accordance with the historical interpretation of 
the Confession, and a plea for interpreting the latter as an act 
of Parliament is interprete —that it “enjoins nothing further 
than it distinctly states.” 


* “ Predestination and Free-will and the Westminster Confession of Faith.” By 
John Forbes, D.D. Edinburgh: J. & J. Clark. 1878. 
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We have referred to the trial of the Rev. Fergus Ferguson. 
The most important heresy of which he was found guilty was 
in reference to the atonement. He was charged with denial 
of the substitutionary aspect of Christ’s atonement, and his 
admissions before the synod and to a special committee bear 
out the charge. What he did say clearly, amidst much that was 
obscure, uncertain, and mystifying, was that the main element 
in the satisfaction of divine justice was Christ’s obedience to 
God. Another element of it was Christ’s priesthood in heaven. 
In the synod’s action in this case the fact that is nost evident is 
a desire to avoid bringing Mr. Ferguson under discipline. ‘The 
finding of the presbytery could not with any sort of justice be 
reversed ; so we find the synod approving a decision to the 
effect that heresy which “ cannot be tolerated in this Church ” 
had been proved, and at the same time declaring that there 
was toleration for it. This toleration is the most significant 
feature of the case. No doubt the complications occasioned 
by the adoption of the “Declaratory Statement” furnished 
the chief reason for leniency toward Mr. Ferguson. 

We now pass to the consideration of some of the other influ- 
ences which are affecting religious thought in Scotland, and of 
which the heresy case of Professor Robertson Smith is the earli- 
est and most startling result. The sources of these influences, 
which have been educating the youthful Scottish mind* in the 
last twenty years, were German theological and biblical litera- 
ture, the writings of the older English liberal school of Cole- 
ridge and the Hares, and of the newer school of Maurice and 
Kingsley, and the books of the Scottish philosopher, Thomas 
Carlyle.t In later years Scottish students have been finish- 
ing their theological course in the German universities, re- 
turning to their country to propagate the liberal opinions they 
accepted. Two, at least, of the young gentlemen who have 
made themselves acquainted with the results obtained by both 
the Dutch and German schools of criticism, have been settled 
in university chairs, and have in charge the education of the 
future ministers of the Free Church of Scotland. It is singu- 
lar that Continental opinion should first manifest itself in the 
stiffest and most dogmatic of the Scottish Presbyterian 
Churches. Had such « c. se as that of Professor Smith appeared 


* Principal Tulloch in “ Contemporary Review,” March, 1878. + Lbid. 
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in the Kirk, which is rather noted for its moderation, or in 
the United Presbyterian Church, which has been gradually 
withdrawing its allegiance to the traditional theology of West- 
minster, it would not have been so strange. It is only about 
thirty-five years since the Free Church was founded on the 
strictest dogmatic platform, taking, according to the common 
boast, nearly all that were sound out of the old Kirk with it. 
Such preachers and theologians as Chalmers and Guthrie and 
Candlish and Cunningham have been its standard-bearers, and 
never were they accused of betraying their trust. If there has 
been one Church which has marched closer than the others to 
the Westminster Standards, it has been the Free Church, and 
yet its dogmatism has not protected it from the invasion of 
Rationalism. In the opinion of one who is certainly not an 
alarmist,* “many signs of the times indicate that the disin- 
tegrating influences which have so long been working with 
startling results upon Continental Protestantism have at length 
fastened themselves upon our own ecclesiastical communities,” 
and their legitimate effects may be looked for in due time. 
The last Free Church Assembly dealt with two cases of 
heresy respecting the Scriptures, those of Dr. Dods and Prof. 
Smith. The former attracted much less attention than the 
latter, because it was settled before it came to trial. In a ser- 
mon which was printed and circulated, Dr. Dods had said that 
the historical books of the Bible were not free from inaccu- 
racies. Those who contributed to the Scriptures had errone- 
ous impressions regarding ordinary matters; their style was 
crude and their grainmar bad. It was, however, “no concern 
of the Bible’s to teach history or science, or to correct all the 
erroneous impressions and popular fallacies which existed in 
the minds ” of those who wrote it. Dr. Dods has evidently been 
a reader of Bishop Colenso’s work on the Pentateuch, in which 
that prelate selects certain passages from the five books, and 
declares them to be the production of “error, infirmity, pas- 
sion, and ignorance.” Perhaps Dr. Dods does not, however, 
go with the author so far as to decline to receive the Penta- 
teuch as historically true. His presbytery found “ objection- 
able” views in the sermon, but as the accused had agreed to 
withdraw it from publication, it decided that it was unneces- 


* Edinburgh ‘ Scotsman,” 1878. 
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sary to institute further proceedings. There was some dis- 
satisfaction with the action of the presbytery, but both synod 
and assembly approved it. 

The case of Professor Smith is not yet concluded; but it has 
been before all the judicatories which have a right to consider 
it, and it is perfectly easy to gather from the proceedings thus 
far what the mind of the Church is in respect to it. The col- 
lege committee, the presbytery, the synod, the commission, 
and the assembly, have all passed judgment upon it. The 
man who has attracted so much attention in Scotland for the 
past two years by his advanced opinions on biblical matters 
is a young man only thirty-one years of age. The Rev. Will- 
iam Robertson Smith is son of the Rev. W. P. Smith, D.D., a 
minister of the Free Church. He graduated at the Univers- 
ity of Aberdeen, and spent some time abroad in study at the 
universities of Bonn, Géttingen, and Berlin. Upon his return 
to Scotland he became assistant to Professor Tait, in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. Soon after he was called to the chair of 
Oriental Languages and Old Testament Exegesis in the Aber- 
deen Free College. He has some reputation as a mathema- 
tician, but is more distinguished for his biblical learning. He 
is of low stature, is youthful in appearance, possesses a clear, 
penetrating eye, is said to be very pleasant in manner, win- 
ning the love and respect of his students, and is, withal, very 
devout. On account of his excellence as a biblical scholar he 
was selected as a member of the Old Testament Revision 
Committee, and also to write certain articles for the theolog- 
ical department of the new edition of the “Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.” Among these articles was one on the “ Bible,” 
which was treated with undeniable ability, and gave evidence 
of a thorough knowledge of the opinions and writings of all 
schools of thought on the subject. It was soon discovered that 
in this article Professor Smith had taken great liberty with 
some of the books of the Bible, and that he discovered a de- 
cided leaning toward the latest results of critical research. At 
first only vague rumors of heresy were in circulation, and 
anxiety was manifested; but when more definite information 
was received signs of alarm began to be seen. The Church 
was startled. Here was a blow struck at the inspiration and 
divine authority of the Scriptures by a man whom the Church 
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had commissioned to instruct young men for its ministry. 
There was an outcry from pulpit and press. The fountain of 
ministerial supply was being poisoned. It was a case calling 
for prompt action. This was in the summer of 1876. Urged 
by public opinion, the board of college visitors, or college 
committee of the assembly, undertook to make an examina- 
tion into the truth of the allegations of general report. The 
pressure on the committee from without was great; but in 
the circle of the college influence there was a different feeling 
prevailing, a feeling which had its effect ou the committee, 
whose decision was a compromise. It found dangerous tend- 
encies in the writings of the young professor, but no “ ground 
sufficient to support a process of heresy.” That such a con- 
clusion of a six months’ investigation would be a disappoint- 
ment to the Church could have been foretold by any one 
knowing its temper. If there was surprise at the thought 
that German opinion could find a lodgment in the Church, 
there must have been astonishment and dismay at the discov- 
ery that a responsible committee of the assembly had calmly 
proposed toleration for it. The assembly of the spring of 
1877 reassured those who had begun to tremble for the sound- 
ness of the Church in promptly rejecting the report of the col- 
lege committee, and suspending Professor Smith from his pro- 
fessorial functions until his case could be examined and passed 
upon by his presbytery, the Presbytery of Aberdeen. 

The process entered upon by the presbytery was a long, 
tedious, and difficult one. The libel had first to be drawn by 
a committee and reported to presbytery ; then to be sent to 
the legal adviser of the Church for revision, whose suggestions 
and proposed alterations must be discussed and acted upon; 
next, the relevancy of the amended libel was to be considered, 
and, finally, its charges must be established. The libel in this 
case was a very long document, differing greatly in form from 
the process which was used by the Presbyterians in this coun- 
try in the trial of Professor Swing. The major proposition, con- 
taining three counts, was in the form of a preamble, declaring 
that whereas such and such opinions are opposed to the Con- 
fession of Faith and to the Scriptures, (the particular opinions 
being designated in specifications numbered from primo to 
actavo,) therefore (introducing the minor proposition) you, ete., 
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are guilty, ete., the publications being mentioned in which the 
offenses were committed, and the quotations given on which 
the charges rest. Then follows the conclusion, to the effect 
that, the accused being guilty, sentence should be pronounced 
“for the glory of God, for the edification of the Church, and 
the deterring of others holding the same sacred office from 
committing the like offense in all time.” It is to be feared 
that this stage of the case will never be reached. 

It is not surprising that the libel, in hands unused to such 
work, was unskillfully drawn; nor that the process of trying 
its relevancy was one which some members of the court did 
not understand, and which led to some confusion. Some sup- 
posed that, instead of deciding whether the libel was logically 
consistent, whether it charged actual offenses, they were vot- 
ing “guilty” or “not guilty.” The process was of such a 
nature as to draw out the defense of the accused, and there is 
good excuse, we should think, for the confusion which existed. 

The three charges of the libel were: 1. The publishing of 
opinions which contradict or are opposed to the inspiration, 
infallible truth, and divine authority of the Scriptures; 2. The 
publishing of opinions which are in themselves of a dangerous 
and unsettling tendency in their bearings on inspiration, ete. ; 
3. The publishing of opinions which, by their neutrality of 
statement and rashness of critical construction, tend to dispar- 
age the divine authority and inspired character of the Bible. 
The first charge was found relevant, but the eight specifications 
under it were decided to be irrelevant. The second charge was 
voted relevant, (21 to 20,) but on appeal to synod this decision 
was reversed. The third charge was declared to be irrelevant 
by a vote of 27 to 29. This was tantamount to an acquittal 
of the accused. There was nothing left before the presbytery 
to proceed to trial upon. The case came before the assembly 
in excellent shape for Professor Smith, where we may follow 
it at once, without reference to the intermediate action of synod 
or commission. The assembly, too, appeared to be in a mood 
more friendly to Professor Smith. The fact that committee, 
(college,) and presbytery, and synod had found no ground of 
condemnation could not fail to have some influence on its tem- 
per. There was a strong current of sympathy running through 
the assembly in favor of the accused. When he or Dr. Dods 
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appeared they were greeted by the students and spectators with 
cheers, while the appellants were received frequently with 
hisses. There is no doubt that Professor Smith’s bearing and 
brilliancy in the debates which followed won him many ad- 
mirers, if not friends. He presented his defense not only with 
ability, but with a spirit of candor. His readiness of speech, 
his brilliant sallies, his wealth of resources in debate, his su- 
preme confidence of being able to meet any questions that 
might be raised by his opponents, were apparently appreciated, 
and were effective in his behalf. His rather neat retort to Dr. 
Begg, who had said that some were trembling for the safety 
of the Church, was greatly relished, for the doctor, albeit of 
the soundest orthodoxy, is not considered the loveliest character 
in the Church. “I would warn him,” said Professor Smith, 
“of the fate of Eli, who, trembling for the safety of the ark, 
fell and perished.” 

The vital question before the assembly—we may pass over 
the other points—was Professor Smith’s view of Deuteronomy, 
stated in the second particular as follows :— 


That the book of inspired Scripture called Deuteronomy, which 
is professedly an historical record, does not possess that character ; 
but was made to assume it by a writer of a much later age, who 
therein, in the name of God, presented in dramatic form instruc- 
tions and laws as proceeding from the mouth of Moses, though 
these never were, and never could have been, uttered by him. 


The position of the defense was, that this was not opposed to 
the Confession, which, indeed, says nothing as to how the books 
of the Bible were collected, or handed down, or as to who 
wrote them. It does not even attribute the books of the Pen- 
tateuch to Moses, nor the Psalms to David. Therefore, it was 
argued, the charge assumes what the Confession does not de- 
clare, and ought to fall. Sir Henry Moncreiff, who was the 
chief speaker in opposition to the accused, while admitting that 
the Confession lays down no theory of inspiration, contended 
that there might be theories of inspiration which the Church 
could not safely sanction. The Confession declares that the 
Bible is infallibly true: there is testimony in Deuteronomy 
and in other parts of the Bible that the book is historical, and 
even that it is of Mosaic authorship-—therefore Professor Smith, 
in denying that it is “ historical,” denies the doctrine of the 
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Confession. His theory amounted to Kuenen’s assertion, that 
Deuteronomy was a “ pious fraud.” How is it conceivable that 
God could inspire a man to write the book seven centuries after 
Moses’ death, and impute it to Moses? It was a “literary 
impossibility.” Destroy its historical character, and you destroy 
its inspiration. Furthermore, if such criticism can be made of 
Deuteronomy, why may it not be made of other books of the 
Bible? Who could then say what is authoritative? It was 
curious that the Jews should have preserved a book which was 
not what it assumed to be, and that Christ and his apostles 
should have quoted passages from it as coming from Moses. 

It was not denied on the part of Professor Smith that his 
views differed from those held by the Church. But the views 
of the Church were not the standard by which he was to be 
condemned, but the Confession. It was true that the Confes- 
sion required that the “ inspiration, infallible truth, and divine 
authority ” of the Scriptures should be accepted, but the ac- 
cused did accept them, and of Deuteronomy, too. “ The charge 
against me,” he contended, “ must fall to the ground if I can 
show that the traditional views which I have surrendered are 
really encumbered with difficulties so grave that it cannot be 
safe for the Church to forbid her members to aim at the con- 
struction of some more consistent account of the biblical facts.” 
He did not hold that a “pious fraud” had been committed, 
but that the confusion arose from the meagerness of the He- 
brew language at the time Deuteronomy was written.- “ Had 
the Deuteronomist lived in the nineteenth century he would 
very likely have prefaced the book with a preamble to the ef- 
fect that it was a development of what had gone before ;”’ but 
the Professor confessed if he were asked to translate such a 
preamble as that into Hebrew he should find himself non- 
plused. The language had not then developed its abstract 
form of expression. 

The arguments of Professor Smith, and speeches from such 
men as Dr. Rainy, Professor Salmond, and Dr. Candlish, to 
the effect that there had been no direct contradiction of the 
Confession, very nearly brought the assembly out from under the 
influence of Sir Henry Moncreiff. It was only by a majority 
of 23 votes in a total vote of 579, that the assembly passed a 
resolution declaring that, ‘“ according to the teaching of the 
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Westminster Confession, Deuteronomy is a thoroughly inspired 
record.” It also amended the libel, and sent it back to the 
Aberdeen Presbytery for re-trial. The new trial, begun in 
September, will doubtless end as did the former; the final is- 
sue must be fought in the assembly. 

The “ progressionists ” claim a substantial victory in the fact 
that the assembly has virtually declared that liberty of specu- 
lation on biblical subjects may be enjoyed so long as the letter 
of the Confession is not violated; and one of them, Professor 
Lindsay, attempts* the rather difficult task of showing that 
the Church has declared that “critical freedom” and “ dog- 
matical orthodoxy ” are not “ antagonistic,” but may “ co-ex- 
ist.” To most observers it seems rather that the Free Church 
is letting go its hold on “ dogmatic orthodoxy,” and beginning 
to drift on the same sea on which the Reformed Churches of 
the Continent wrecked their faith.+ 





Art. VIL—THE ZENDAVESTA.} 


Essays on the Sacred Language, Writings, and Religion of the Parsis. By MARTIN 
Have, Ph.D., late Professor of Sanscrit and Comparative Philology at the 
University of Munich. Second Edition. Edited by E. W. West, Ph.D, Lon- 


don: Triibner. 1878. 
CERTAIN forms of Paganism which were once powerful and 
widely spread have passed away forever. “ Cloud-compelling 
Zeus” no longer holds his throne on the snowy top of Olympus ; 
and although the Parthenon still stands forth in the bright air 
of Attica a most majestic ruin, yet the name of the goddess 
whose image once guarded the stately fabric is a sound known 
in Athens itself only to a portion of the inhabitants. So have 
disappeared many other systems of belief: Druidism, the 


* “Contemporary Review,” August, 1878, 

+ Besides the publications already named, the following give information on 
matters treated in this article: Professor Smith’s ‘‘ Answer to Libel, and Addi- 
tional Answer,” etc., in pamphlets. Edinburgh: David Douglas. 1878. ‘ Re- 
port of Proceedings of Aberdeen Presbytery, with Form of Libel, and Report of 
Proceedings of Free Church Assembly of 1878.” Edinburgh: J. Maclaren. 
‘* Speech on the Subordinate Standards,” by Dr. Cairns. Edinburgh: Wm. Oli- 


phant & Co. 
¢ We employ the usual designation. The Avesta would be more correct. 
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religion of the Celts; the faith of the Teutonic races, the broken 
relics of which are found in the Scandinavian Edda ; the brute- 
worship of Egypt, so strangely combined with ideas of consid- 
erable elevation; the Syrian deities, Moloch, Chemosh, and 
the rest, whose character and worship Milton describes in four 
words, “Iust hard by hate;” the Assyrian and Babylonian 
systems, which were noted chiefly for divination and magic; 
and the Phrygian and other religions of Asia Minor, which were 
enthusiastic, that is, wild and frantic, to an incredible degree 
—these, and many other forms of faith, have fallen, and cannot 
rise again. Recent investigations have been bringing to light 
a creed which was probably more ancient than any of those 
we have yet mentioned—that of the Akkadians ; which was still 
more of a magical character than even those Babylonian and 
Assyrian systems which it powerfully affected. 

But in the farther East there are forms of religion possessed 
of greater vitality than any of those we have enumerated. 
When we try to discover their origin, we have to search for it 
ainid tle darkness of a very remote past; and although all 
of them are wasted and worn, yet the day of their final disso- 
lution may be still far off. One of these ancient Oriental sys- 
tems is Zoroastrianism. Professor C. de Harlez, of Louvain, 
speaks in the following terms of this religion :— 


The religion which bears the name of Zoroaster, and of which 
the Avesta was the code, is certainly the most remarkable which 
profane antiquity produced. More than any other it approaches 
natural religion ; it distinguishes itself among them all by con- 
ceptions more sober, more healthy, (saines,) and more moral. . . . 
We cannot, then, be surprised that the learned world takes a lively 
interest in investigating its date and its cradle. 

Apart from its being the most ethical form of heathenism, it 
claims attentive regard as having been the faith of the ancient 
Persians, whose history touches so remarkably that of the Jews, 
the Babylonians, the Greeks, and the Romans. Moreover, 
none of the religions of pagan antiquity exercised a wider in- 
fluence, or more largely attracted the attention of reflecting 
men, than that which was said to have been promulgated by 
the illustrious Zoroaster. 

Very great obscurity still rests caliin origin, the history, 


and the doctrines of Zoressteleniane. ) We regret that our lim- 
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its will not allow us to state with much fullness the process of 
investigation as it has been carried on by modern scholars. 
When the inquiry was commenced, nearly every thing was un- 
certain. Even before the Christian era all distinct traces of 
_the age, the character, and the doings of Zoroaster had been 
lost. Pliny believed that there must have been more than one 
personage of the name ; and Stanley, the author of a well-known 
“‘ History of Philosophy,” laboring to reduce to order the chaos 
of conflicting statements, was disposed to maintain that there 
must have been no fewer than six. Herodotus is the earliest 
Greek writer that refers to the Persian religion. Hermippus 
(B.C. 250) is said to have diligently examined the Zoroastrian 
books, and to have written a work on the Magi. It was prob- 
ably from him that Plutarch drew the views of the Persian 
faith which are given in his treatise regarding Isis and Osiris. 
Agathias (A.D. 500) has a brief but valuable notice of the dif- 
ference between the creed as it existed in his day and what he 
holds to have been its older form. After the conversion of 
Armenia to Christianity it had to maintain its faith against the 
fierce attacks of Zoroastrian Persia; and from some of the Ar- 
menian writers, particularly Eznik and Eliseus, we receive im- 
portant statements regarding the Persian religion of the fourth 
and fifth centuries, After the conquest of Persia by the Arabs 
in the middle of the eighth century, Mohammedan writers not 
unfrequently mention the ancient faith of the country and its 
followers. 

But when all the information that could be gleaned from the 
source we have mentioned was collected together, the result 
was far from satisfactory. The views of the various authors 
were often vague, and sometimes irreconcilable. Previous to 
the year 1700 no work of standard excellence had been pub- 
lished on the subject of the Zoroastrian faith. In that year, 
however, appeared a work entitled, Historia.religionis veterum 
Persarum eorumque Magorum, by Dr. Thomas Hyde, Profess- 
or of Hebrew and Arabic at Oxford. A second edition came 
out in 1760, in a volume of 580 pages. Hyde was a man of much 
learning, well acquainted with Hebrew, Arabic, and Persian. 
He carried on his researches with praiseworthy zeal and perse- 
verance, and amassed a large amount of information regarding 
the Persian faith; but his attempts to expound it were unsuc- 
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cessful, simply because he could not command the materials on 
which alone a correct judgment could be based. He had in 
his possession two Zend manuscripts, and apparently he had 
succeeded in deciphering the characters ; but to the language 
in which they were written he could peooure no key. Still, he 
rendered great service by earnestly calling on Europeans re- 
siding in the East to aid in throwing light on the faith of Zoro- 
aster. A considerable body of Zoroastrians resided in the west 
of India; and some of our countrymen in that land now began 
to exert themselves in the good work to which Hyde had 
summoned them. No one was more diligent than Mr. James 
Fraser, of Surat, whose magnificent collection of MSS. was 
handed over to the Radcliffe Library, at Oxford, about the middle 
of last century. This consisted chiefly of Persian and San- 
scrit works. Mr, Fraser found the Parsis exceedingly suspi- 
cious and reserved, and with all his energy he could procure 
no more than two manuscripts in the ancient tongue of Persia, 
But before this (1723) another manuscript had been forwarded 
to Oxford, which had a somewhat remarkable influence. Hyde 
was now gone; and no scholar in England or in Europe was 


equal to the work of translating it. For thirty years it lay an 
unanswered challenge from the East to all the boasted learning 


of the West. In Lidge nquetl du Perron,then about twenty- 


two year ; Saw in Paris a copy of some pages of this mys- 
¢terious doc ament, * On the instant,” says he, “ I determined 
‘) to enrich my country with that singular work. I resolved to 
translate it, and with that view to go and learn the ancient 
Persian language in Guzerat [in western India] or Kirman [in 
Persia].” The whole story, indeed, reads like a romance. Of 
late years Anquetil has been rather severely handled, and his 
reputation as an accurate scholar has been pulled to pieces. 
But let us not forget his great merits. His zeal and energy 
were indomitable. He enlisted as a soldier in the service of 
the French East India Company, literally running away from 
his relatives, who deemed his scheme almost insane. He was 
quite ready to meet any hardships. His “ petit equipage” 
comprised “ two shirts, two handkerchiefs, and a pair of stock- 
ings.’ A case of mathematical instruments, a few books, (a 
Hebrew Bible among them,) were added; and the young ad- 
venturer stood equipped for his great undertaking! 
Fourru Series, Vor, XXXL—8 
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Anquetil spent five years in India. It was at Surat that he 
came in contact with the Parsis. He had the greatest diffi- 
culty both in obtaining a copy of their sacred books, and in 
inducing them to give the interpretation. Such, however, as 
they gave he wrote down, the medium of communication be- 
tween him and the Parsis being modern Persian. He arrived 
in Portsmouth in November, 1761; visited Oxford, compared 
his own MSS. with those he saw there, and found little or no 
disagreement between them, proceeded to Paris, and depos- 
ited in the Bibliothéque du Roi his splendid collection of one 
hundred and eighty-eight MSS. in various Oriental languages. 
In 1771 appeared his great work, with the title, Zend-Avesta, 
ouvrage de Zoroastre, contenant les idées Theologiques, Physiques, 
et Morales, de ce Legislateur traduit en Frangois, sur V original 
Zend, par M. Anguetil du Perron. Tomes 2; Paris, 1771. 

Anquetil had written several papers in the literary journals 
of France by way of preparing the world for his great work. 
Expectation stood on tiptoe. For ages Zoroaster had been 
a great and venerable name. The long-silent oracle was to 
become vocal at last ; what would its message prove? On the 
whole, the disappointment was general and profound. Some 
of Anquetil’s countrymen, such as the Abbé de Foucher, ex- 
pressed almost contempt for the book; Englishmen like Jones 
and Richardson maintained it could only be a forgery ; as did 
also the German critics, Meiners and Tychsen, while Kant 
complained that he had read the whole book without finding in 
it the slightest trace of philosophic thought. On the otherhand, 
Kleuker translated Anquetil’s work into German, in six vol- 
umes folio, enriching it with copious notes and dissertations, 
and with answers to objections. This was between 1776 and 
1783. 

The critical investigation of the Zendavesta then slumbered 
until it was taken up afresh by the great French scholar, Bur- 
nouf. In 1829-33 he published a lithographed edition of one 
of Anquetil’s MSS. In 1833-35 appeared his Commentaire sur 
le Yaena, which contains a very elaborate and minute investi- 
gation of the first of the seventy-two chapters of the Zend lit- 
urgy. In 1844-46 he printed in the Journal Asiatigue of 
Paris an equally careful examination of the ninth chapter. 
Burnouf deserves the highest commendation for his painstak- 
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ing accuracy. Although an excellent Sanscrit scholar, yet he 
was not familiar with the language in the form in which it 
most closely approaches Zend, that is, in the archaic dialect 
used in the Vedas; and this renders the success he attained 
the more remarkable. Anquetil had made wild work of cases 
and terminations, as well as tenses; but Burnouf, by careful 
comparison with Sanscrit, was able to discover the inflections, 
and thus to lay a solid basis for Zend grammar. It now be- 
caine manifest that Anquetil’s so-called translation of the Zen- 
davesta was loose and inaccurate throughout. For this we 
need not blame him over much. As we have indicated, he 
had simply received what the Parsi priests had told him, with- 
out having time, even if he had possessed the skill, to correct 
their inexact renderings. 

While the examination of the ancient Persian books was thus 
steadily advancing, the cuneiform inscriptions, of which Grote- 
fend had with marvelous acuteness commenced the analysis, 
were beginning to disclose their secrets under the persevering 
zeal of Rawlinson, Hincks, and others. One language proved 
to be a sister tongue of the Zend, or, as it was generally re- 
garded, Zend itself in a somewhat later form. The result of . 
this interesting discovery was, that it all but silenced the voice 
of those who had maintained that the Zend books, and the 
Zend language itself, were nothing but forgeries. This opinion, 
which was held by men of no mean scholarship, such as Vans 
Kennedy, of Bombay, appears now no less amazing than the 
hypothesis advanced by Dugald Stewart, and others, that 
Sanscrit itself was fabricated, in imitation of Greek, by artful 
Brahmans after Alexander’s invasion of India. 

A very excellent paper on the sacred books of the Parsis, 
by Mr. William Erskine, had appeared in the Transactions of 
the Literary Society of Bombay; but, on the whole, not very 
much had been done in India itself to throw light on the an- 
cient Persian faith, In 1839, however, the baptism of two 
Parsi youths, pupils in the Scottish Missionary Institution, 
threw the Parsi community into great excitement ; and much 
was said on the necessity of studying and defending the Zoroas- 
trian books. The missionaries, on their part, were not idle. 
Early in 1843 the Rev. Dr. Wilson published a work on the 
Parsi religion, of which Dr. Haug thus writes: “ The first 
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work written in English which shows any acquaintance with 
the original Avesta texts was the Rev. Dr. Wilson’s book, 
which, although it relies chiefly on the results of Burnout’s 
researches, also contains frequent indications of independent 
investigation.” Dr. Haug was not given to excessive lauda- . 
tion; and it is greatly to Dr. Wilson’s credit that, in the 
midst of multifarious duties, he should have accomplished so 
much in the study of a language of exceeding difficulty. 
Professor Westergaard, of Copenhagen, who had visited both 
Western India and Persia in quest of ancient manuscripts, 
published in 1851 a lithographed edition of Bundahish—a 
work written, not in Zend, but in Pahlavi, a language of which 
more will be said by and by. In 1852 he commenced to print 
an edition of the Zendavesta itself, promising also a transla- 
tion, dictionary, and grammar. As yet, however, only the 
Zend text has appeared. Westergaard is a most accurate 
scholar. He doubtless finds his way beset with all but insuper- 
able difficulties, and hesitates to print what does not satisfy 
his own severely critical mind. But more than twenty years 
of labor ought to produce something of enduring value. 
Professor Spiegel, of Erlangen, has long been a very diligent 
student of Parsi archeology, and since 1851 has published 
many valuable works. His German version of the Vendidad 
appeared in 1852, and was followed in 1853-58 by two volumes 
containing the Zend text accompanied by the Pahlavi trans- . 
lation. By 1863 Spiegel had completed his translation of the 
Zendavesta in three volumes. It has been rendered into English 
by Bleeck. 
We come now to speak of thefreearche of Dr. Martin Haug. 
He commenced the study of Zend in 1852, and turned his at- 
tention to the five Gathas—a portion of the Zendavesta which 
Westergaard had shown to be metrical. Anquetil’s translation 
of these he found to be entirely erroneous; it afforded “ no assist- 
ance.” With immense energy he worked his way for more 
than. six years, trusting to the aid of comparative philology in 
his effort to interpret the enigmatical Zend. Vedic Sanscrit, 
Pahlavi, modern Persian, Armenian, and occasionally Latin 
and Greek, were all laid under contribution. The result was 
the publication in 1858-60 of a work in German, entitled “ The 
Five Gathas, a collection of Songs and Sayings of Zoroaster, 
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(Zarathustra,) his Disciples and Successors,” edited, translated, 
and explained. It was evident at a glance that Haug had in this 
work advanced the investigation far beyond the limit reached 
even by Burnouf; but at the same time it was difficult to fol- 
low him in his bold renderings, the sense being often extorted, 
rather than extracted. Haug was a pupil of Ewald’s, and, like 
his teacher, was possessed of immense enthusiasm, but, at the 
same time, was somewhat rash, doymatical, and pugnacious. 
His attacks on his countryman, Spiegel, a most diligent ex- 
plorer of Persian antiquity, were harsh even to bitterness ; 
although undoubtedly Haug was the profounder scholar in 
Zend and Sanscrit, and more frequently in the right than Spie- 
gel. He proceeded to India, having been appointed Professor 
of Sanscrit in the Government College at Poona, and carried 
on his investigations, both in Zend and Sanserit, with unflag- 
ging zeal. In 1862 he published in English a volume entitled, 
“ Essays on the Sacred Language, Writings, and Religion of 
the Parsis.” The second essay contained an oatline of Zend 


grammar, and was a new and very important aid to the acqui- 
tition of the language. It is asecond and enlarged edition of 


this work which now lies before us, as it has been published by 
Dr. West. Haug himself has passed away, worn out, we fear, 
by too persistent toil; but his friend, Dr. West, himself’ a very 
careful student of Parsi antiquity, has done full justice to the 
work. Our only regret is that it is not possible for any one 
who does not possess the first edition to discover the extent of 
Dr. West’s enlargement and emendation of the original work. 
The essay on Zend grammar is omitted; but compensation is 
made by the insertion of the results of many of Dr. Haug’s later 
researches. 

The investigation of the Zendavesta is still diligently pros- 
ecuted. In the Journal of the German Oriental Society, and 
in the transactions of various societies on the Continent, papers 
on Zoroastrianism of no small value appear from time to time. 
Among the writers who have of late become prominent in this 
branch of study we may mention Professor C. de Harlez, of 
Louvain, and Professor Darmesteter, of Paris. The former 
has published (1875-77) a French translation of the Avesta in 
three volumes, with valuable notes. Professor Darmesteter 
has written several papers, the most important being a very 
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full and acute essay on “ Ormazd and Ahriman,” which ap- 
peared last year. (In these two names the reader will easily 
recognize the celebrated Oromasdes and Arimanes, the princi- 
ples, respectively, of light and darkness, good and evil.) Con- 
troversy still rages among scholars regarding the ancient faith . 
of Persia, and even on fundamental points. We have just been 
reading in the Journal Asiatique an elaborate refutation by 
Professor de Harlez, of Professor Darmesteter’s views of the 
original form of Zoroastrianism. While we can now trace the 
great religion of India without interruption almost up to its 
fountain-head, the mode of its historical development for nearly 
four thousand years being fairly well understood, it is far other- 
wise with the ancient religion of Persia. 

We purposely abstain from entering on questions which are 
still earnestly contested among scholars; we shall content 
ourselves with mentioning some particulars regarding which 
, there is pretty general agreement. 

A The ter “vase which Europeans usually designate 

_ tlie ancient Persian Serfpture, is not used by the Parsis, and is 
really not correct. Avastd va Zand, that is, text and version, 
would be more exact. Avesta (in Pahlavi Avistak) is under- 
stood by the Parsis to denote the text, and Zend (Zand) the 
translation into Pahlavi, with comments frequently appended, 
which was made probably about the middle of the third century 
after Christ, or, according to some, at a considerably earlier 
date. Avistak is rendered by Haug knowledge, so that it 
would correspond in meaning with Veda, the name of the 
most ancient Hindu writings. The derivation, however, is 
doubtful. Professor de Harlez elaborately examines the mean- 
ing of the terms Avesta and Zend, and comes to the conclusion 
that they mean Jaw and commentary. The Zendavesta, as we 
find it, is not a large book. It is much smaller than the 
Shastras of the Hindus, and is nearly the size of the Old and 
New Testaments taken together. Hymns, prayers, laws, 
legends, all thrown together in a state which we may call 
chaotic, compose the Zendavesta. Hermippus informs us that 
Zoroaster composed two millions of verses; but the small extent 
and the confused character of the Zendavesta may probably be 
accounted for by the convulsions which occurred in Persian his- 
tory in connection with the invasion of the country by Alex- 
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ander the Great. To Alexander the Parsi traditions uniformly 
ascribed the destruction of nearly all the ancient books. They say 
that of twenty-one nasks (the nieaning of the word is uncertain ; 
call it divisions) only one survives in a complete form. The 
Zendavesta, as it now stands, consists of the following books: 
Yasna, Visparad, Vendidad, and the Yashts, with a few addi- 
tional short prayers and fragments, and the Sirozah, or Cal- 
endar. This, at least, is the order followed by Westergaard 
in his careful edition of the text; but two modes of arranging 
their sacred books have long existed among the Parsis. 

The Yasna (literally sacrifice) is a liturgical work, which 
contains chiefly prayers addressed to various objects of worship. 
It consists of two parts, which differ considerably. The second 
part contains the Gathas or hymns, which are very different 
in character from the rest of the Zoroastrian books. They may 
be compared, though the difference is not small, with the 
hymns of the Rig Veda. 

The Visparad (vispe ratavo—all the chiefs*) is similar to the 
Yasna. It contains twenty-three chapters. 

The Vendidad (vi daevo datem, that is, given against the de- 
mons) contains twenty-two chapters. It presents the judicial 
code, containing the religious, civil, and criminal laws of the 
ancient Persians, The ceremonial observances prescribed are 
exceedingly minute; Haug compares them to the injunctions 
of the Talmud. The first three chapters of the Vendidad con- 
tains historical or legendary matter, apparently respecting the 
early settlements of the Aryan race. The last three chapters 
chietly consist of charms for the cure of diseases, 

The Yashts (yeshti—worship through prayer and sacrifice) 
are twenty in number; each being directed to the glorifica- 
tion of a single being, or a single class of beings, mostly an- 
gels. Offerings are made and blessings are supplicated in 
language which sometimes rises into a metrical cadence. The 
Yashts contain legends regarding prehistoric times, and prob- 
ably formed one main source of the heroic tales embodied in 
the great epic poem of Persia—the “Book of Kings,” the 
Shahhama of Firdansi. 

The text of the Zendavesta in all the MSS. is essentially the 


* That is, both of the visible and invisible worlds—prayers being addressed to 
them. 
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same, and only the spelling varies. Yet the book, as it comes 
before us, appears in a very disjointed state. Mutilations, un- 
couth expressions, unintelligible phrases, occur on every page. 
When we compare the Pahlavi version with the original, 
great discrepancies are seen. Nor have we any MSS. of great 
antiquity to aid us in our efforts to secure accurate readings, 
The two oldest MSS. bear the date of 1323 A.D., though the 
dates of 1258 and 1186 are given for copies now lost. Scholars 
who labor on the Zendavesta are often driven to that most un- 
desirable resource, conjectural emendation, “The MSS. of 
the Yashta,” says Westergaard, “present a mass of corrupt 
readings,” and forthwith he proceeds to change them. The 
alternative seems either to do this, or let the Zendavesta speak 
stark nonsense. Let us, however, exercise a little patience, 
especially considering how limited as yet is our knowledge of 
the Zend tongue.* 

The Zendavesta can be traced with no small confidence up 
to the third century after Christ. The character in which it is 
written is of Shemitic origin; it is not very different from the 
Syriac alphabet used in the first century, and it is still more 
closely allied to the writing used on the monuments and coins 
of the Sasanian kings of Persia. The present form of writing, 
then, we cannot carry farther back than the third century after 
Christ. If the Zendavesta was committed to writing before 
that date, it probably was in a different character. Between 
the Sasanian inscriptions and those of Darius in the cuneiform 
character there was an interval of more than five hundred 
years. No inscriptions dating from any portion of this long 
period have come down to us; so that we cannot determine in 
what character the Zendavesta may have been then written, if, 
indeed, it was written at all. 

The five centuries that succeeded the invasion of Persia by 
Alexander were a trying time for the Zoroastrians. Persia 
soon fell under the power of the Parthians, probably a Tura- 
nian race, who, although their religion was largely the worship 
of the elements, certainly neglected the ancient Persian faith. 
Zoroastrianism seems to have greatly declined. But early ir 
the third century after Christ there arose a remarkable man, 

* One of the Yashts Spiegel entirely omits in his translation. He regards the 
text as hopelessly corrupt. 
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Ardasher Babegan, (called Artaxerxes by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans,) who annihilated the Parthian power, and won for him- 
self a kingdom not unworthy of succeeding the empire of the 
“reat kings” of ancient days. He strove to revive the spirit 
of patriotism. He called religion to his aid; and, summoning 
the priests from every part of his dominions, found the call re- 
sponded to by eighty thousand holy men. So runs the Parsi 
legend, which we need not follow into its minute and foolish 
details, but which implies that the king was most anxious to 
restore the knowledge and the practice of the old religion. 

It is only up to this date, then, that we trace the Zendavesta 
with any confidence. If written books of the ancient faith 
then existed, they doubtless were eagerly gathered together ; 
and what had been handed down by oral tradition would cer- 
tainly be committed to writing. The result was the Zendavesta 
as it stands, issued by royal authority as the sacred book of the 
revived Persian Empire. 

Althongh we do not know that the Zendavesta had been 
previously cominitted to writing, it is exceedingly probable 
that it had been at least composed before the invasion of Persia 
by Alexander. The modern Parsis maintain that Zoroaster 
flourished in the reign of Gushtasp, whom they identify with 
Hystaspes, the father of Darius. But the whole current of 
investigation tends to throw him back to a far more ancient 
time. ‘ Under no circumstances,” says Haug, “ can we assign 
him a later date than B.C. 1000; and we may even find reasons 
for placing his date much earlier, and making him a contempo- 
rary of Moses.” If, as Haug contends, the greater part of the 
verses in the first two Gathas can be traced to Zoroaster him- 
self, he cannot well be assigned to a later date than B.C. 1000, 
But that the Githas were composed by him or his first follow- 
ers is not by any means proved. The whole subject, indeed, is 
infinitely perplexing. We are not certain, even, of the mean- 
ing of the name Zoroaster, (in Zend, Zarathustra.) Haug may 
be correct in understanding the term as a designation nearly 
equivalent to the modern word dastur, or priest; so that a 
succession of Zoroasters is by no means improbable, of whom 
the most distinguished was the one celebrated in the Zenda- 
vesta, Spitama Zarathustra. His home probably was in Bac- 
tria, as has been generally beld. 
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Haug ascribes to Zarathustra a noble personality and much 
mental enlightenment.* He does so on the ground of the 
comparatively pure and elevated teaching of the Gathas, which 
he ascribes largely to him. Unhappily, even if we could 
prove the Githas to be the composition of Zoroaster, we are 
far from certain as to their signification. When we compare 
the version of Spiegel with that of Haug, it is often difficult to 
believe that they had the same text before them. Spiegel has 
mentioned that there are two different directions (richtungen) 
in which the translation of the Avesta may proceed, the one 
being that which follows the traditional rendering of the 
Parsis, while the other is guided by comparative etymology. 
He adopts the former road; Haug decidedly prefers the latter. 
Surely, however, it ought to be possible to correct the aberra- 
tions of tradition by comparative etymology, and to throw 
light on dubious points in etymology by the aid of tradition. 
Meanwhile, it is not satisfactory to see our two greatest au- 
thorities on Zend engaged in such serious conflict. 

In whatever age they were composed, the Gathas are of a 
truly remarkable character. Perplexing as the language often 
is, yet we may thus state their general import. They describe 
the splendor of the fire; they declare the great words made 
known to Zarathustra by Ahura-mazda, (Oromasdes;) they en- 
join the cultivation of the soil; and they inculcate the neces- 
sity of purity in thought, word, and deed. Of ceremonial 
rites little is said; the “true rites” are declared to be the 
reverence of the fire, and the cultivation of the ground. 

Haug earnestly contends that the fundamental idea of Zoro- 
aster’s theology was monotheism. His predecessors seem to 
have worshiped a plurality of good spirits. He reduced this 
plurality to unity. The new name by which he called the 
Supreme Being was Ahura-mazdao—ahura meaning “ living ” 
or “lord,” and mazdao “ wise” or “creator.” At the same 
time Hang admits that “the principle of his speculative phi- 
losophy was dualism—that is, the supposition of two primeval 
causes, which, though different, are united.” But even if we 
accept Haug’s renderings, it is not easy to agree with his view 


* A great and deep thinker, who stood far above his contemporaries, and 
even above the most enlightened men of many subsequent centuries.” —Haug's 


Essays, p. 300. 
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of theology. According to him, two spirits, a white and black— 
u good and a bad—“ are supposed to be united in Ahura-maz- 
da,” and “inherent in his nature.”* This would be in itself a 
tremendous dogma, inconsistent with the strong denunciations 
of evil that perpetually occur. Far more probable is the old 
belief that Zoroaster believed in two original independent prin- 
ciples. Professor Darmesteter powerfully supports this view. 
The faith, according to him, was essentially dualism, the his- 
tory of the world being considered a struggle for supremacy 
between two independent beings—the evil and the good. Pro. 
fessor Darmesteter holds that Ahura-mazda, the good principle, 
originally was simply heaven, and that out of the conception 
of a material heaven was gradually developed that of a being 
possessed of pure moral attributes. _To that view we do not 
commit ourselves. 

Even Haug admits that, although the Magi clung to the 
doctrine of the divine unity, yet gradually an influential sect 
arose that strongly held the belief of dualism. The Magi 
sought to refute the heresy by new interpretations of certain 
texts. Hence arose the belief that the Supreme Being of the 
Parsis was Zarvna Akarana, (generally rendered, Time with- 
out bounds.) The belief was grounded on mistranslation ; 
but during the revived Persian monarchy it was extensively 
accepted. 

Taking the Zendavesta as a whole, the creed must be called 
polytheistic. Although on the rock-inscriptions of Darius, A ura- 
mazda (the name being so written) is still called “the great- 
est of the objects of worship,” yet in various passages he is put 
on a level with angels, and is even represented as worshiping 
the angel Anahit. A luxuriant mythology is also embodied 
in the Zendavesta, in what probably is its later part, almost as 
wild as that of the Hindus; and the conceptions of an un- 
bridled fancy came to be understood in a badly literal sense. 
Thus Mithra, the angel of the sun, “has a thousand ears, ten 
thousand eyes, and sleeplessly watches over living beings.” 
The planet Mercury is said to have the body of a bull, with 
hoofs of gold. 

Herodotus remarked that the Persians worshiped the sun, 
moon, earth, fire, water, and winds. They worshiped also the 


* “ Essays,” p. 304. 
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stars, trees, mountains, their own souls, departed souls, and so 
on. The words of adoration are much the same whatever the 
objects they are addressed to. 

While, according to Haug, the original Zoroastrian belief was 
in “two creative spirits, who form only two parts of the divine 
Being,” yet these soon came to be attended by other spirits, 
each having his own council, so to speak. The number of as- 
sistant spirits or councilors, in either case, was six. The good 
spirits were called Amesha spentas, or “ immortal benefactors.” 
Sometimes the good supreme Spirit is included along with his 
councilors, and the number of Amesha spentas thus becomes 
seven. But in the Gathas there is no mention of these as 
councilors: the several names denoting apparently qualities, 
and not personal beings., Haug earnestly maintains that the 
only superhuman beings mentioned by Zoroaster are Ahura- 
mazda and his two spirits. This would imply that primary 
Zoroastrianism made no reference to angels. 

One of the most remarkable doctrines of the Parsi faith is 
that of the resurrection. We may call Parsiism the only form 
of paganism that held the belief; for the doctrine of the 
ancient Egyptians, which has sometimes been identified with 
it, was that of transmigration. It is not easy to say when and 
how the Persians adopted the belief. A phrase in the Avesta, 
which Anquetil had translated, “ till the resurrection,” was 
conclusively shown by Burnouf to convey no such meaning ; 
and that great scholar asserted that the older Zend writings 
did not contain the doctrine. Haug, however, sees in the 
Gathas “the germs of the doctrine.” He finds a phrase by 
which, in the later Zend books, is understood a final palingen- 
esia, of which the resurrection is a part. The phrase literally 
means “ lasting life.” Even if, in the later books, the expression 
Srasho-kereti, or perpetuation of life, denotes the time of the 
palingenesia, we cannot throw back that newer sense into the 
earlier hymns, so that Burnouf’s dictum regarding the resur- 
rection is untouched. How far even the later books contain it 
is a question as yet undetermined. The passage mainly relied 
on by the modern Parsis as expressing the doctrine is in the 
Vendidad, (Fargard xix, 86.) Spiegel, much ashe isinclined to 
follow Parsi tradition, here renders the Zend term hakhsdné 
by Soll ich auffordern, and in a note states distinctly that when 
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the Vendidad was written the doctrine of the resurrection was 
not yet known among the Parsia, (noch nicht bet den Parsen 
bekannt war.) The doctrine does come forward in certain 
passages, (particularly in Yasht 19th,) provided the text and 
the usual rendering be correct. Spiegel recognizes the resur- 
rection in several passages. In a book written not in Zend, but 
Pahlavi, the Bundahish, the doctrine is clear enough. But 
although this work may present old traditions, yet, as it stands, 
it contains, in the words of Mr. W. Erskine, “ much that is 
evidently Chaldean, and later than the Musalmans.” This 
whole subject deserves the fullest investigation. Meantime, 
enough has been said to show that the opinion* that the Jews 
borrowed the belief from the Persians is wholly unproved, 
and the reverse of probable. Speaking of this doctrine aud 
that regarding the devil, Hang uses the following words: “ It 
is not ascertained whether these doctrines were borrowed by 
the Parsis from the Jews, or, by the Jews from the Parsis. Very 
likely neither is the case; and in both these religions they 
seem to have sprung up independently.” 

We would at present simply throw out the following as 
an important question, What was the intluence of the Jews 
in developing Persian thought? The people who powerfully 
affected the Arab mind, and of whose influence over even 
the Roman mind Seneca could say victoribus victi leges de- 
derunt, can hardly have been an inoperative factor among the 
sympathetic Persians, while the belief of the latter was still 
growing. Moreover, the Persians were a receptive people. 
Herodotus tells us that they adopted new deities from the 
Assyrians and Arabs. The goddess Anahita, (Anaitis,) whose 
worship spread widely from the days of Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
was certainly of Shemitic origin. The relation of Zoroastri- 
anism to both the Talmud and the Kabbala is also deserving 
of careful study, 

The influence of the Persian faith on other systems was far¢ 
from inconsiderable. When Persia became the leading king- 
dom of the world the religious conceptions which the State 
patronized necessarily affected those of the nations around. It 

* “ Die Juden dieses dogma aus der Zoroastrischen theologie aufnahmen.” Such 


is the assumption of Gesenius in his “Commentary on Isaiah xxvi, 9.” So said 
many others. 
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is F. Schlegel, we think, who affirms that the wars of Darius 
and Xerxes with Greece might be called sacred wars, having 
had a religious, as much as a political, end in view. The name 
Zoroaster soon became famous, and he was referred to a fabu- 
lously remote antiquity. Even when the Persian kingdom had 
been overthrown by Alexander, the influence of its faith did 
not wholly pass away. The worship of Mithras, the regent ot 
the sun, gained ground in the time of the Roman emperors. 
The strong dualism of the Persian creed reappeared in several 
of the forms of Gnosticism. Zoroastrian oracles were appealed 
to. Then in Manes we have a truly remarkable phenomenon. 
He blended the teachings of Zoroaster with those of Christ, 
and, to some extent, those of the Indian Buddha. But of the 
wide extension and long endurance of the Manichean system 
we have no time to speak. 

The growth of the Persian religion was very unlike that of 
Hinduism. Originally the two systems were closely allied, the 
Ahura-mazda of the former being the same with the “ divine 
Varuna” (asura Varuna) of the latter. But whereas in India 
Varuna, with his strictly moral attributes, was superseded by 
Indra, the tumultuous god of the nearer sky, the conception 
of Ahura-mazda became still purer and more exalted. There- 
after the two streams of thought flowed more and more apart. 
The Persians turned the gods (devas) of the Hindus into de- 
mons, helpers of the evil principle ; and Indra, the chief deity 
of the Veda, became the head of the diabolic council. The 
Hindus, ere long, became idolaters ; and a portentous mythol- 
ogy, in which the distinction between god and devil was lost, 
was steadily developed. Further, the Hindu gradually sub- 
sided into a kind of apathy, a. passive acquiescence with the 
world as it is. Strong in speculation, he was ever weak in 
action. Regarding the Persian system, on the other hand, the 
following points are deserving of special notice :— 

It continued to be marked by that abhorrence of image. 
worship which Herodotus describes. 

The great object of worship, Ahura-mazda, was held to be 
possessed only of pure moral attributes. Other objects, indeed, 
shared in the worship; but these were all portions of the good 
creation, 

The true worshiper of Ahura-mazda must contend with all 
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earnestness against the productions of the evil principle. Weak 
in speculation, the Persian was in action strong. 

The Persian system earnestly dwells on the necessity of a 
threefold morality—humata, hikhta, and huvarshta, that is, 
good thoughts, good words, and good deeds. No correspond- 
ing formula appears in the Hindu books, 

We could almost wish that the great Macedonian (“the ac- 
cursed Alexander,” as the Parsis call him) had never conquered 
Persia, that so we might have seen how the Zoroastrian faith 
would have unfolded itself. As revived in the third century, 
it was a sternly intolerant system—a State religion, maintained 
chiefly for State purposes. When the victorious Arabs crushed 
the restored Persian monarchy, after it had existed little more 
than four hundred years, Zorvastrianism rapidly melted away. 
In Persia itself the followers of the ancient faith were described 
thirty-five years ago by Westergaard as a miserable remnant, 
“steadily sinking deeper and deeper in wretchedness and pov- 
erty.” Latterly things have not at all improved. It is prob- 
able that the religion of Zoroaster may be extinguished in 
Persia within a generation or two. The Parsis in India do 
not seem to increase; but they are enterprising, and on the 
whole enlightened. One inquires with anxiety what their re- 
ligious future is to be. On some fundamental points their 
ideas have been powerfully affected both by Mohammedanism 
and Christianity. They now speak of God and of the devil 
(Shaitan, Satan, as they generally call him) in language bor- 
rowed, to a much larger extent than they are at all aware of, 
from the Bible and the Koran. Still they cling to the honored 
name of Zoroaster and to those old scriptures of theirs, which 
even their priests cannot interpret, with a pathetic fondness. 
Yet we believe the thoughtful among them are persuaded that 
in the nineteenth century the religion of races truly civilized 
must be Christianity. Of many of the ritual observances 
which their books inculcate they have become ashamed. Let us 
hope and pray that the day may be drawing nigh when this 
interesting remnant of a once mighty people will take upon 
them the easy yoke of Christ. Even as the Magi from the East, 
who probably were Zoroastrians, were the first of Gentiles to 
bow at the feet of the new-born Redeemer of the world, so 
now shall not the Parsis be the first of Oriental races to yield, 
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as a race, the homage due to that true Sun of righteousness 
whose symbol only they now adore? Thus might the Parsis, 
as a small, compact, conspicuous band, like the “ immortals” 
of their ancient kings, become the leaders of the regenerated 
East. It is high time for them to awake. If they do not, the 
priceless honor now within their grasp will, to the Parsis as a 
community, ere long be lost forever. 


Notre.—We have spoken of books composed in the dialect 
usually called Zend. Some reference ought also to be made to 
that known by the name of Phalavi. The language of Persia 
during the Sasanian dynasty may be included under the name. 
It is remarkable for the large admixture which it contains of 
Shemitic vocables. The Persian kings used it in their rock- 
inscriptions and on coins, . The language thus bridges over the 
interval between Zend and modern Persian, the latter com- 
mencing, to speak somewhat vaguely, in the eighth century 
after Christ. Persian, as generally written, contains a great 
amount of Arabic; but the Shemitic words in Pahlavi very sel- 
dom coincide with the Shemitie words in Persian. Pahlavi is 
altogether a peculiar tongue. A translation of the Avesta ex- 
ists in Pahlavi. The first chapter of the Vendidad has just 
been published, with a translation and notes, by Geiger. The 
Pahlavi version is valuable as exhibiting the traditional in- 
terpretation of the Avesta as it existed among the Parsis un- 
der the Sasanian kings; but Zertd by that time was a dead 
language, and the Pahlavi version is far from a safe guide. 

Several other works exist in Pahlavi, among which the Arda 
Viraf Namah, Bundahish, Dinkard, Vajar-kard, and Minok-i- 
khard, are the most remarkable. They shed much light on re- 
ligious thought and life as these existed among the Zoroas- 
trians under the revived Persian empire. They are marked 
generally by a fairly pure morality and an excessive and often 
childish ritualism. 

We may still briefly point out the references to the Parsi re- 
ligion that are found in the Christian Scriptures. In Ezekiel 
viii, 16, 17, we read of men worshiping the sun toward the east, 
and “putting the branch to their nose,” that is, bringing a 
twig toward their face. We know, both from the testimony 
of Strabo and from coins, that the Magi did so in prayer. The 
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Parsi priests still employ a bundle of twigs (called Barsom) in 
the same manner. 

In the designation (Isa. xlvi, 11) given to Cyrus, oy, (which 
may be rendered aeréc, “eagle,” instead of “ravenous bird,”) 
there is an allusion to the eagle as the ensign of the ancient 
Persians. In the address to Oyrus in Isa. xlv, 7, occurs the 
very striking verse, “ Forming light and creating darkness ; 
making peace and creating evil; I, Jehovah, am doing all 
these.” It seems highly probable that here we have an allusion 
to the Parsi doctrine, which referred the creation of light and 
good to Ahura-mazda, and that of darkness and evil to An- 
ro-mainyus, (Ahriman,) the constant opponent of the good 
power. He who says to Cyrus, “I have surnamed thee, 
though thou hast not known me,” proclaims to the great con- 
queror that he is Jehovah, doing, and doing alone, the whole 
creative work. 

In the Zendavesta itself we find only two words which are 
probably Shemitic—ara, a mountain, a tantra, an oven. 

In the Hebrew Scriptures there are several words of Persian 
origin, and of course many proper names. The most notable 
term is the word for Paradise. The Hebrew pardes (0779) is 
found in the later books, as Sol. Song iv, 13, where it is ren- 
dered in our version orchard ; Neh. ii, 8, rendered forest ; and 
Eccles. ii, 5, in the plural, rendered orchards. The word has 
often been traced to the Sanscrit paradesha; but that term 
properly means foreign country. Haug derives it from the 
Zend pairi-daéza, which simply means circumvallation, in- 
closure. 

The terms 19 (Afag) (Jer. xxxix, 3) and wdyoe (Matt. ii, 1) are 
derived from the Zend magava, which in the cuneiform in- 
scriptions is given as magush. 

Fourtn Srrizs, Vout. XXXI.—9 
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Art, VIII.—SYNOPSIS OF THE QUARTERLIES AND OTHERS OF 
THE HIGHER PERIODICALS, 


American Quarterly Reviews. 

AMERICAN CATHOLIC QUARTERLY REVIEW, October, 1878. (Philadelphia.)—1. The 
Catholic University Question in Ireland and England. 2. The Position of the 
Blessed Virgin in Catholic Theology. 3. Sir Thomas More. 4. The Total 
Solar Eclipse of July 29th, 1878. 5. Ritualism in its Relation to Catholicity on 
the One Hand, and to Protestantism on the Other. 6. The Jewish Element in 
the Church a Proof of its Apostolic Origin. 7. Meteorological Aspects of the 
Pacific Coast. 8. Cathedral Chapters as Adapted to the United States. 9. The 
Labor Question. 


BisiioTHEca Sacra, October, 1878. (Andover.)—1. Isocrates. 2. The Concept 
of God as the Ground of Progress. 3. Christian Perfection. 4. Doctrine of the 
Epistle of James. 5. On Assyriology—A Criticism. 6. Symmetry and Rhythm. 
7. The Controversy among the Protestant Missionaries on the Proper Translation 
of the Words God and Spirit into Chinese. 


LUTHERAN QUARTERLY, October, 1878. (Gettysburg.)—1. How shall we Train 
the Ministry for the Times. 2. Ansgar. 3. Ascensio Isaiw. 4. Studies in 
Gospel Harmony. 5. The Power of Darkness. 6. The Fullness of Christ. 
7. Hartwick Seminary. 

New ENGLANDER, November, 1878. (New Haven.)—1. A Scholar of the Twelfth 
Century. 2. Reconstruction of the History of the Early Roman Catholic Legis- 
Jation in Maryland with Regard to Religious Freedom. 3. Spinoza. 4. The 
Proper Attitude of Religious Teachers toward Scientific Experts. 5. Reaction 
of New England on English Puritanism in the Seventeenth Century. 6. Shall we 
Adhere to the English Method of Pronouncing Latin? 7, Latin Pronunciation, 


Nort AMERICAN Review, November—December, 1878. (New York.)—1. The 
Government of the United States. 2. Systems of Offense and Defense in Naval 
Warfare. 3. The Congress of Berlin and its Consequences. 4. Japan and the 
Western Powers. 5. The Financial Resources of New York. 6. The Public 
Health. 7. Pessimism in the Nineteenth Century. 8. Antipathy to the Negro. 
9. The Emperor Hadrian and Ciristianity. 


Mr. Parton’s article on the “ negro” is interesting as coming 
from a “democrat ” of the old Jeffersonian school. Its three 
positions are; 1. That there is no natural antipathy to the 
negro, all our repugnance being artificial ; 2. The negro is infe- 
rior intellectually to the Caucasian, no pure negroes having at- 
tained even a tenth place in literature, or any other intellect- 
uality ; and, 3. It was a fearful misfortune for the negro to 
have been enfranchised and brought into politics. On each 
of these three points we agree and disagree with Mr. Parton. 
First, There is, if not an “antipathy,” a self-preference in 
each race. The standard of sexual beauty is different in each 
from the other. Hence, while we condemn all laws prohibit- 
ing intermarriage as an unnecessary intermeddling, we believe 
that without any disturbing influence amalgamation would 
grow increasingly rare. Slavery was such a disturbing in- 
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fluence, producing lawless amalgamation. Freedom has, as 
we are well informed, diminished mulattoism. 

Second, That the negro is inferior to the Caucasian we sup- 
pose is shown both by history and physiology, but not to the 
extent affirmed. Professor Blyden, whose article in Fraser’s 
Magazine we quoted in our last Quarterly, is a pure negro; 
and his standing is far above tenth rate, and not much inferior 
to Mr. Parton's own. We prefer as an intellectual production 
Blyden’s in Fraser to Parton’s in the North American. 

Third, It is a misfortune for the negro, not that he is admitted 
into politics, but that the politics into which he is admitted are 
so hostile and repressive. As a voter he votes more wisely 
than the Northern imported Irishman. But he comes as an 
inferior in collision with not only a cerebrally superior, but a 
wealthier, more cultured, and a hostile race. And the diffi- 
culty of the problem is that his political predominance in any 
State would depreciate the standard of its civilization. We 
should feel no little sympathy with Charleston struggling 
against a half-civilized majority, were it not that Charleston 
rejoices apparently in seeing New York governed by inciviliza- 
tion, and sustains its predominance. General Grant, in his 
last message, advocated an educational test of suffrage for both 
North and South, and the subject underwent a brief discussion. 
We advocated it in an editorial in our Quarterly. It is inter- 
esting to note how the proposition was treated by our Southern 
brethren. They professed surprise that such a proposal should 
come from the special patrons of the negro, and pleasantly in- 
timated that the time seemed to be coming when themselves 
would be found the true advocates of the negroes’ rights ! 
Another fact is that soon after the close of our civil war the 
administration and Congress offered to the South an amend- 
ment of the Constitution leaving the question of enfranchise- 
ment to each State Government, but providing that the repre- 
sentation of each State in the National Government should be 
proportioned to the number of its voters. That was, we think, 
a fair arrangement. It left negro enfranchisement in the 
hands of the white South, but furnished motive for the enfran- 
chisement of a qualified minority of colored men. It left civ- 
ilization, as it should be, in the ascendant. It was right, for 
certainly it is the legal voters who are to be represented in the 
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representative body. But the Southern States refused that 
proposal. What wastheir reason? We will not assign the rea- 
son; but we will guess the reason which the Northern people 
are very likely to assign. They will say that the Southern 
leaders mean to maintain the legal rights of the negroes to 
vote, and then suppress the negro’s attempt to exercise his right. 
They maintain the legal right in order to retain thirty-five 
votes in the national representation, and then they annul 
the negro vote, to concentrate the whole in their own hands. 
The old oligarchy is then restored, not over chattel slaves, but 
over disfranchised serfs. And this renders their State elections 
a national concern. They cannot say that “the North has no 
business with the matter.” Congressmen and Presidents are by 
them to be elected on that basis to rule over us of the North. It 
was by that process, most of our North believes, that Mr. Tilden 
secured a fraudulent majority of the actual votes in 1876, when 
he was not the choice of a majority of the actual legal voters. 
We would if we could urge upon our Southern contemporaries 
the danger of any such attempt to found their sectional su- 
premacy on a permanent violation of the Constitution. That 
danger is increased by the fact that the census of 1880 is likely 
to give the North an electoral vote twice as large as that of the 
South. The Southern leaders cannot safely base a power on 
suppressing by wholesale a million of legal votes, whose legal 
rights they claim shall be retained. We believe the true rem- 
edies are: 1. An educational test of suffrage, supplemented by 
an educational system. 2. An energetic system of immigra- 
tion southward of a white industrial population, with a much 
larger attention to industrial interests, and diminished zeal in 
politics. 3. An earnest endeavor to maintain the spirit of con- 
ciliation and union, and a dismissal on both sides of aiming at 
sectional supremacy. The solid South and solid North should 
become fluid, with an easy and genial interchanging current 
southward and northward. 

Since the above views were put in type we have noted a 
remark made by Mr. Lamar in the Senate, in reply to an emi- 
nent Northern Senator, which points out the true and saving 
policy: “Sir, had the Senator come forward with some well- 
devised scheme of public education to fit this newly enfran- 
chised rave, every one would have recognized the propriety 
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and the patriotism of such a movement, for he would have 
given to the people what they most need, which would protect 
them from every evil which he now alleges that they labor 
under.” 

We are profoundly convinced that the placing an ignorant 
negro majority in supremacy over any of these American 
States is a policy which must be a failure, moral and political. 
The negro should not govern the South, nor the Irish papist 


the North. ee 


PRINCETON REVIEW, November, 1878. (New York.)—1l. Nationa! Morality. 
2. The Rights and Duties of Science. 3. Philosophy as Scientia Scientiarum. 
4. The European Equilibrium. 5. Copyrights and Patents. 6. Man’s Place in 
Nature. 17. Duties of Higher toward Lower Races. 8. Eclipses of the Sun. 
9. The Recent Solar Eclipse. 10. A Criticism of the Critical Philosophy, in 
Reply to Professor Mahaffy. 11. Physiological Metaphysics. 

In Dr. Rawlinson’s interesting article (Article Seventh) we 
find an argument from Scripture in favor of the unity of the 
human race. It is able and candid, but fails, perhaps, to be 
conclusive as it might from his not apprehending fairly the 
position of those who believe the plural origins of the race 
to be consistent with Scripture. They hold that Eden was 
one creative center, and that the terms of universality simply 
cover that center. Dr. Rawlinson’s argument would, perhaps, 
prove the absolute universality of the deluge. 

Dr. Rawlinson very fully demonstrates that “ progress ” of 
races is often downward ; but we might, perhaps, nevertheless, 
maintain that the progress of the race, as a whole, is upward. 
The grades of intellect are indicated physiologically thus: 
“ According to the most recent measurement, the average ca- 
pacity of the ordinary European skull is 1,500 ; of the Japanese, 
1,486; of the ancient Egyptians, 1,464; of the Polynesians, 
1,454; of the Chinese, 1,424 ; of the negro races, 1,377 ; of the 
Hindus, 1,306; of the native Australians, 1,283; and of the 
inhabitants of the Andaman Islands, 1,220.”—P. 820. It will 
be seen that, low as this ranks the negro, the Hindu stands 
lower. And yet the Hindu is of our own race, a brother 
Aryan! What does this indicate but the great improvability 
of races ? 

Dr. Rawlinson endeavors to show that a mixture of races 
improves the breed, and at great length advises us American 
Caucasians to amalgamate, by marriage, with the negroes. We 
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may sneer at this, he thinks, or suspect that he means us mischief, 
but he means it for our good. We think his proposal would 
be received with neither sneer nor suspicion, but with a very 
decided excess of good humor. North and South would be 
“solid” with a genial risibility. By what process he would estab- 
lish his amalgamation on such a scale as to affect the national 
character he does not say. So far as mulattoism has hitherto ex- 
isted it seems not to have produced any elevation of the Caucasian 
level. Nor is the amalgamation of races in South America an 
encouraging example. No intermarrying on a theory, or by 
system, can take place; and left, as it must be, to individual in- 
clination, each race prefers its own. The greater the freedom 
and equality of the two races the more permanent the distinc- 
tion. We believe that Christian good sense and kindness are 
the true alleviators of the ills of race distinction. 





English Reviews. 


British AND FoREIGN EVANGELICAL REVIEW, October, 1878. (London.)—1. The 
Christian Idea of God. 2. On Missions to Islam. 3. Why did the Reformers 
reject Episcopacy? 4. George Combe. 5. The Late Dr. Hodge. 6. The Chris- 
tian Doctrine of Creation. 7. The Zendavesta. 8. An Eccentric Apologist. 
9. Translated Article: Luther's Treatise, De Servo Arbitrio. 


BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, October, 1878. (London.)—1. The Universities and 
the Renaissance. 2. Lessing as Philosopher and Theologian. 3. Joubert. 
4. Butter and Cream. 5. Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Austria. 6. Tent Work in 
Palestine. 7. Mr. Hughes on the Establishment. 8. The Three Treaties. 


EpinspurGH Review, October, 1878.—1. The Copyright Commission. 2. Low’s 
History of the Indian Navy. 3. Gardiner’s Government of Charles I. 4. Re- 
cent Explorations in Palestine. 5. Who wrote the Annals of Tacitus? 6, The 
Jesuit Martyrs: Campion and Walpole. 1. Sir Henry Taylor's Collected Works. 
8. The Correspondence of M. de Balzac. 9. Eagland in the Levant. 


INDIAN EvanGELICAL Review, July, 1878. (Bombay.)—1. Jesus the Saviour and 
Jesus the Spirit-giver. 2. Indian Village Sunday-schools. 3. The Second Ten 
Years of Dr. Duff's Indian Career. 4. Street-preaching. 5. Missionary Edu- 
cation. 

October.—1l. The Roman Catholics in South India. 2. Self-support among the 
Bassein Karen Christians. 3. Oudh. 4. Life in Christ. 5. The Last Seven 
Years of Dr. Duff’s Indian Career. 

LonpON QUARTERLY REvirw, October, 1878. (London.)—1. The Brothers Cham- 
bers. 2. Zululand and the Zulus. 3. The Book of Job, 4. History of the 
English Church. 5, Dr. Arnold’s Sermons. 6. China and the Chinese. 7. Dr. 
Graetz ou Jesus Christ and Christianity. 


LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, October, 1878.—1. John Dryden. 2. Rise of the 
Modern British Empire. 3. Elephant-catching. 4. Petrarch. 5. Ancient Cy- 
prus. 6. M. Thiers: His Life and Character. 7. The Lancashire Cotton-strike. 

8, Is the Church of England Protestant? 9. The Revival of Turkey. 
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WESTMINSTER REVIEW, October, 1878.—1. The Australian Colonies. 2. Later 
Novels of Berthold Auerbach, 3. Bulgarian Literature. 4. The Troubadours. 
5. Lord Melbourne, 6. The Situation in the Kast and the Future of Russia. 


THE CoNTEMPORARY Review. London: Strahan & Co. November, 1878. 


A writer in “The Contemporary Review,” in an article en- 
titled, “‘What is Going On at. the Vatican—A Voice from 
Rome,” gives some graphic, and, perhaps, uccurate pictures of 
the old and new. We givea few specimens :— 


DEATH OF A KING AND OF A POPE. 


In entering on this task prominence must first be given to a fact 
which has exercised great influence on the events to be afterward 
recorded. That fact was the death, at the commencement of the 
present year, of King Victor Emmanuel. The decease of the 
monarch occasioned such universal mourning, and provoked such 
demonstrations of affection and loyalty, on the part of the entire 
Italian population, that the Vatican itself was startled by the 
spectacle. The event had not only given fresh vigor to the faith 
in nationality; it had also, to a certain extent, revealed the deeper 
traditions and instincts of the national religion. The great Liberal 
party, imposing silence on the materialists and freethinkers, hung 
all the churches with tricolor flags, and the foremost actors in 
the great national revolution thronged all the cathedrals, and 
there paid the tribute of religious rites to the departed sovereign, 
already invested with an almost legendary halo, The impression 
created by the monarch’s death had sunk deep into the minds of 
the people, when the death of Pius [X., so long expected, and 
more than once even prematurely announced, at last took place. 
The contrast between the national mourning exhibited for King 
Victor Emmanuel and the general indifference shown on the de- 
cease of Pius LX. was too clear and unmistakable not to suggest 
very awkward conclusions. It is scarcely an exaggeration to 
affirm that the contrast thus presented served as a crucial test to 
the great body of Italian Catholics. From that day illusions 
were more rapidly dispelled, and, just as if a mist had cleared away, 
the political relations between the Vatican and the Italian State 
stood forth in their real and sharp outlines. 

Whatever views might have been previously entertained by the 
foreign members of the Sacred College, it is quite certain that on 
entering the Vatican they found a strong current of opinion for 
which they were totally unprepared. Cardinal Manning may, 
among his own English partisans and admirers, affirm and reaffirm 
that he never urged upon his brethren of the Sacred College the 
expediency of holding the Conclave beyond the bounds of Italy. 
Such declarations will not cancel the fact that the representations 
made by him to his brother Cardinals during the Conclave could 
only at the time lead to the inference that, in the attempt to 
transfer the sittings of the Conclave to Malta, or some other place 
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not subject to the Italian Crown, he was putting forth a zeal not 
inferior to that displayed by him in the cause of Papal Infallibil- 
ity. No sooner, however, had the majority of the Cardinals 
reached Rome than it became evident that on one most important 
point their decision might clearly be foreseen. They were quite 
resolved not to elect a foreigner to the Papal throne, and equally 
determined not to elect an Ultramontane backed notoriously by 
foreign influence. Of the previous existence of this moderate and 
Italian party in the Sacred College no doubt had been entertained. 
But the precise strength of its convictions, the character of its 
organization, the nature of its leadership, if it possessed a regular 
and recognized leader, were all points which were involved in great 
obscurity. Through the mist, however, it was not difficult to dis- 
cern how strongly and in what direction the current ran, and from 
what quarter the wind blew. A thousand little facts, each in 
itself insignificant, but collectively all-important, served to make 
known the true state of matters. From many a mouth proceeded 
the remark that the demonstrations of affection and reverence 
offered, not only by the Italian people, but by all civilized States, 
to the memory of King Victor Emmanuel, ought to have the effect 
of at last opening men’s eyes. In other quarters it was observed 
that the principles of free government and national unity had evi- 
dently struck such deep root that it was quite idle to continue any 
longer dreaming about a restoration of the Pope’s temporal power. 
Italy, it was aftirmed, had recorded asecond and more impressive 
plebiscite in favor of the House of Savoy. And then profound 
regret was expressed at the fact that so important a figure in the 
annals of the Papacy as that of Pius LX. should have passed away 
without exciting in the minds of the deceased Pontiff’s fellow- 
countrymen similar feelings of affection and grief. When the 
causes of this contrast were brought to light and freely canvassed, 
there were found not a few highly honored and influential prelates 
who deplored the eccentricities and follies of Pius LX., as having 
been the oceasion of so much mischief. The general indifference 
manifested on Pius [X.’s death found, it was said, its simple and 
natural explanation in those eccentricities, which had alienated from 
the Holy See the great mass of the Italian people. At the very 
moment when the crowd, drawn by curiosity, was thronging St. 
Peter’s for the purpose of beholding the Pontiff’s corpse, many a 
sharp censure was to be heard in the halls of the Vatican, where 
from this or from the other high ecclesiastic the words proceeded, 
“There must be a change of system, otherwise who can tell how 
it will all end!” In many well-known clerical houses a frank 
tribute of admiration was paid to the conduct of the Government 
and to the bearing of the troops, as shown in the admirable order 
maintained at such a critical moment throughout the whole city. 
Not that there were wanting furious fanatics who at once took 
the alarm on hearing such language as the above, and determined 
to band themselves more closely together to prevent the great 
danger of a moderate Pope. 
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THE NEW POPE. 


In the very first meetings of the Conclave, I repeat, it was quite 
evident that the Ultramontane Cardinals had no chance of success. 
Cardinal Joachin Pecci, one of the most learned members of the 
Sacred College, who was an object of profound aversion to Cardi- 
nal Antonelli, and was systematically kept for many years at a dis- 
tance from Rome, had shortly before been appointed Cardinal Cam- 
arlengo, It is just possible that Pius [X., in conferring on him 
that office, took it for granted that, in accordance with the nsual 
custom of the Sacred College, the Cardinal Camarlengo would be 
virtually excluded from the list of candidates for the tiara. But 
the first consequence of the nomination was that Cardinal Pecci, 
during his brief tenure of office as Camarlengo, had the opportunity 
of bringing into prominence his character and opinions. There 
was formed at once without as well as within the walls of the Vat- 
ican a current of opinion favorable to Cardinal Pecci, who was 
pronounced to be averse to flattery, and to the feminine gossip and 
Jealousies by which Pius IX. was unhappily too much characterized. 
Cardinal Pecci was considered hostile to the Jesuits, and it was 
reported to be his intention to make a clean sweep of the manifold 
abuses and corruptions of the Vatican. Future historical critics 
will doubtless display much acumen in bringing to light the alleged 
tangled web of native intrigues or foreign influence resulting in 
the election of Joachin Pecci to the Papal chair. I unhesitatingly 
affirm, on the contrary, that his election was brought about by the 
force of public opinion, which it is not too much to say had never 
previously in the annals of the Papacy been exerted so freely and 
so fully, not in Rome alone, but throughout the whole of Italy. 
Not an hour passed in which there were not transmitted by 
telegraph to all parts of the world the most minute details respect- 
ing this great event in the history of the Church, so far as they 
could possibly be known; and on all these details the press lavished 
its comments. It was utterly impossible for the Cardinals them- 
selves to keep aloof from, or remain indifferent to, these manifesta- 
tionsof public opinion, The current in favor of moderate courses 
was strong and undeniable. As it flowed into the Sacred College 
it found itself encountered and arrested by several groups of 
schemers, bent on objects which it would be difficult to regard as 
compatible either with the welfare of civilized States or the good 
of the Catholic Church. There was wanting, however, for this 
current of opinions favorable to a moderate policy a clear and 
definite expression. On the first division a considerable number 
of votes were given in favor of Cardinal Pecci, Then all doubts 
and hesitations vanished. Even Cardinal Franchi, who wielded 
so much influence in the Sacred College, bowed down before the 
clear expression of public opinion. hat followed with such ra- 
pidity must be ascribed to the good sense and tact of the Cardi- 
nals, who perceived that a prolonged opposition would only result 
either in the defeat of Cardinal Pevci’s reactivnary opponents, or in 
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the humiliating and perilous spectacle of an open division among the 
ralers of the Catholic Church. The triumph of Cardinal Pecci 
was hailed every-where throughout Italy as a national triumph, 
and this for the special reason that his election had been imposed 
on his brother Cardinals by Italian public opinion, For Cardinal 
Manning, who, if he had not actually put forward direct preten- 
sions to the vacant chair of St. Peter, certainly did nothing to 
discourage the efforts made bv his devoted partisans and admirers 
t» represent him as the member of the Sacred College best fitted to 
fill so high an oftice—for a Cardinal of this stamp it must have been 
no slight humiliation to find himself compelled to bow down with 
all apparent reverence before a Pope the known enemy of those 
very Jesuits whom His Eminence of Westminster holds in such 
honor. It is to be hoped that the severe lesson thus received will 
have the effect of opening, however late, Cardinal Manning’s eyes 
to the existence of a fact which he has hitherto seemed resolved 
most obstinately to ignore. The fact is this, that the Roman Curia 
is essentially Italian.—Pp. 665-668. 


If the following statements are true, as we trust from their 
very tone that they are not, we believe they are not justly 
applicable to our own mission :— 


QUARRELS BETWEEN THE PROTESTANT MISSIONS, 


The statement has frequently been made that the Vatican feels 
great alarm at the multiplication of the various religious sects now 
going on in Rome, and more especially at the increase of Protestant 
Churches. Pope Leo XIIL. has very recently renewed, in the letter 
addressed by him to Cardinal Nina, the protests, the complaints, 
and the warnings on the same subject so often heard from the lips 
of Pius IX. By both Popes this state of matters has been denounced 
as an outrage on the Church. That the Vatican really feels the 
degree of alarm which it exhibits may perhaps be doubted. Any 
one possessing a thorough acquaintance with the character of Italy 
and of the Italians will very soon be led to form the opinion that, 
of the vast sums expended by philanthropic and religious English- 
men to bring over the natives of foreign countries to sounder views 
of religious truth, scarcely any are so irrationally and recklessly 
misspent as those lavished in Italy. If the word Preanstent could 
be accepted as the synonym of anti-Papal, the people of Italy are 
at the present moment the most Protestant nation in the world. 
This, however, is a subject the proper treatment of which would 
require, not the limits of an article, but of a volume. But, while 
making the assertion, it must at once be added that the revival of 
a deep and true religious faith in Italy is not likely to be produced 
by the spectacle of rival sects, each claiming to be the sole legiti- 
mate representative of Protestantism, and bickering and wrangling 
among themselves with far greater pertinacity and energy than 
they ever manifest against those whom it must be presumed they 
regard as the common foe.—Pp. 679, 680. 
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German Reviews. 


THEOLOGISCHE STUDIEN UND KRITIKEN, (Theological Essays and Reviews. Edited 
by Dr. Rieu and Dr. Kosriin.) First Number. 1879. Essays: 1. ZELLER, 
The Religious Views of Staupitz and His Place in the History of Christian 
Doctrines, 2. TRUMPELMANN, Socialism and Local Reform, (Second Article.) 
Thoughts and Remarks: 1. Totiin, A Contribution to the Theology of Servetus. 
2. SprEER, On Eph, ii, 19-22. 


The second article on Socialism and Social Reform by Triim- 
plemann (see Methodist Quarterly Review, October, 1878) is 
devoted to the views of the Socialists concerning private prop- 
erty, and its transformation into society property, ( Gesellschafts- 
eigenthum.) The socialistic theories are examined, first, from 
an economical, and, secondly, from a religious point of view. 
The author insists that the question of private property is not 
only an economical, but a religious question. ‘ The most ani- 
mated controversies,” the author says, ‘are now carried on con- 
cerning this question, and communistic and socialistic theories 
have made some progress in circles from which formerly they 
had been entirely excluded. From the spirit of Christianity a 
new theory of property is to be evolved, and the ancient Roman 
pagan right of property is to be overcome. The laurels which 
Pastor Todt (one of the champions of the Christian socialistic 
party in Germany, see Methodist Quarterly Review, 1878, 
p. 731) has won are eagerly sought after by others. Dr. 
Wangeman (the head of one of the foreign missionary semi- 
naries in Germany, and a distinguished writer on foreign mis- 
sions) infers from the prophecy of the dying Jacob that the 
dangers connected with trade and industry did not escape the 
prophetic eye of the dying patriarch. Dr. H. Stoll supports 
his demand for a ‘Christian property law’ by 1 Cor. i, 30: 
‘Christ Jesus is made unto us wisdom, and righteousness,’ ap- 
plying the word ‘ righteousness ’ to a revision of property rela- 
tions. Pastor Todt connects the word ‘Germanic’ with his 
‘Christian property law,’ and then eulogizes a ‘ Germanic 
Christian property law’ in opposition to the Roman pagan, but 
fails to see that with his ‘Germanic’ he stumbles back into 
paganism. The old Germanic law is not a whit more Chris- 
tian than the Roman. It has its noble, humane features, but 
so has the Roman. If the Roman law is, or can be made, sub- 
servient to the egotism of the individual, the old Germanic 
serves the egotism of the corporation, an egotism which has 
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shown itself in history much tougher and more lasting than 
the egotism of the individual.” The author quotes the views 
of Rothe, Hundeshagen, and other distinguished German 
writers, as to the baneful effects which the abolition of private 
property must have upon the moral character of man. As re- 
gards the relation between the social right of private property 
and the Christian faith, the author argues at length that Chris- 
tianity at its foundation found the right of private property in 
legal existence; that the New Testament nowhere objects to 
or condemns this institution; but, on the contrary, refers to the 
rich and the poor in such a manner as to make us believe that 
this division of society is presupposed in the New Testament 
as something permanent. In conclusion, the author speaks of 
the relation of Socialism to the institution of marriage. The 
majority of the Socialists of the present day deny the charge 
of being free-lovers, Nevertheless, the author insists that the 
socialistic principles tend toward weakening the bond of mar- 
riage. He refers to the fact that one party of Socialists, who 
recognize the late Russian agitator, Bakunin, as their leader, 
expressly demanded the abolition of marriage, that many lead- 
ing Socialists have joined in its demand, and that even the 
more moderate Socialists quite generally favor a greater facility 
of divorce. 

John Staupitz, the vicar-general of the Augustinian order of 
Germany at the beginning of the sixteenth century, and best 
known as the teacher and friend of Luther, has of late been 
made the subject of special study by several German theolo- 
gians. (See Methodist Quarterly Review, 1878, p. 729.) The 
above article by Zeller chiefly discusses the religious view of 
Staupitz, giving a complete list of his works and a full state- 
ment of their contents. In a brief sketch of his life, which pre- 
cedes the main part of the essay, extracts are given from the 
last letter of Staupitz to Luther, dated April 1, 1524, only 
a few months before his death. This letter, which was not 
known to any of the biographers of Staupitz and Luther, and 
which was for the first time published in the Briefe und Doc- 
umente aus der Zeit der Reformation, by Carl and Wilhelm 
Kraft, clearly proves that, although Staupitz externally sub- 
mitted to Rome, and remained until his death abbot of a mon- 
astery, he never ceased to be an admirer of Luther’s doctrine, 
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and to entertain the most friendly sentiments toward him. 
“We are greatly indebted to you, Martin,” he writes, “as you 
have brought us back to the pastures of life, to the words of 
salvation.” He calls himself Luther’s frater et discipulus, rec- 
ommends the carrier of the letter to Luther, and asks that he 
may be received among Luther’s pupils. It is not known 
whether Luther ever answered this letter. Luther was vexed 
that the timid old man refused to come out openly and boldly 
for the cause of the Reformation, and in the last letter to Stau- 
pitz which is extant had indicated an intention to waste no 
more words, (“olim plura verba perdere.”’) 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE THEOLOGIE. (Journal for Scientific Theol- 
ogy. Edited by Hilgenfeld.) Fourth Number, 1878. 1. Touutn, Correction 
of Some Mistakes in Regard to Servet. 2. HILGENFELD, On Immer’s Theology 
of the New Testament. 3. G6rRES, Christianity and the Roman State at the 
Time of the Emperor Vespasian, 4. Rénscu, Remarks on the Itala. 5. Orro, 
On the Age of Archbishop Arethas. 


First Number, 1879. 1. H1LGENFELD, Papias on Mark and Matthew. 2. THoma, 
The Old Testament in the Gospel of John. 3. Gorrzs, Critical Remarks on 
the Confessor Achatius. 4. HILGENFELD, Th. Keim and the Council of Apostles. 
5. Konner, Controversy of Rabanus with Paschasius Radbertus on the Lord’s 


Supper. 
Henri Tollin, Zéc. theol. and pastor at Magdeburg, has for years 
made the life and works of the antitrinitarian Servetus the 
subject of special studies. He is not only the author of the 
most comprehensive work that has ever been written on the 
subject, but has for years discussed particular points of his sub- 
ject in numerous articles in German periodicals. While the 
value of Tollin’s researches is generally recognized, some of his 
statements have met with objections on the part of men like 
Nippold, Benrath, Rauwenhoff, Sepp, and many others. Tol- 
lin announces his intention of answering all these objections in 
course of time, and begins in the above article to refer to three 
points, the name, the birthplace, and the birth-year of Servetus. 
With regard to the name, he argues that the original Spanish 
name was Servet, not Servede, Serveto, or Reves, which 
several names have recently found defenders in Goschen, 
(Deutsche Klinik, 1875,) Gordon, (Theological Review, April, 
1878,) and Ceradini, (Difesa della mia memoria contro Vassalto 
dei Signori H. Tollin,e W. Preyer, 1876.) Tollin thinks that 
Reves was the name of the mother, and that Servet, according 
to the fashion of Spanish noble families, sometimes called him- 
self Servet-y-Reves. With regard to his birthplace, Servetus 
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calls himself a native, sometimes of Tudela, sometimes of Vil- 
lanova. Tollin shows that these statements do not involve a 
contradiction, since Spaniards frequently called themselves na- 
tives of their father’s, or even their grandfather’s, birthplace, and 
he reaches the conclusion that Servet’s family came from a village 
Villanova, in the diocese of Lerida, in Aragon, while he him- 
self was a native of Tudela, in Navarre. The name of the vil- 
lage in which the ancestors of Servet resided must have been 
Villanova, not, as is found in most works, Villanueva, because 
in the diocese of Lerida there was at that time no Villanueva, 
but three Villanovas. In which of these three was the resi- 
dence of the Servet family can at present not be ascertained. 
There were at that time in Spain thirty-nine Villanovas and 
two hundred and eleven Villanuevas. The opinions concern- 
ing the birth-year of Servetus vary still more widely than about 
his birthplace. Tollin regards the year 1511 as the most 
probable. 

Dr. F. Gérres, in his article on Christianity under the Emperor 
Vespasian, maintains that during the reign of this emperor 
there was no persecution of Christians: neither in general, as is 
assumed by Ruinart and Schlosser, nor ofa few individual Chris- 
tians, as is the opinion of Baronius, Tillemont, and other Church 
historians, who place the martyrdom of the Roman presbyter, 
Linus, the first bishop of Ravenna, Apollinaris, as well as of the 
Pheenician martyrs, Leontius, Hypatius, and Theodulus, in the 
reign of thisemperor. Gdérres agrees with those historians who 
believe that during the first century of our era Christianity was 
regarded in the Roman empire, if not formally, at least actu- 
ally, as a Jewish sect, that the Christians conjointly with the 
Jews enjoyed at first the right of a corporation recognized by 
the State, and that the illegality of Christianity dates from the 
well-known rescript of the Emperor Trajan to the younger 
Pliny, governor of Bithynia. This question of the views of the 
Roman Government concerning the legal relations existing be- 
tween Jews and Christians, and the legality or illegality of Chris- 
tianity, has recently been again discussed in a number of works. 
The view that Christians throughout the first century were looked 
upon in Rome as a Jewish sect, and that they consequently 
enjoyed the rights of a lawful society, (collegiwm licitum,) is 
especially disputed by the well-known exegetical writer Karl 
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Wieseler, in his recent work on the persecution of Christians 
by the Roman emperors until the third century. (Die Chris- 
tenverfolgungen der Casaren, Giitersloh, 1878.) According 
to Wieseler, the Christians were distinctly distinguished by the 
Roman Government from the Jews as early as the time of 
Nero, they were not persecuted as a Jewish sect by Domitian, 
and their condition became more favorable, not unfavorable, 
by the reseript of Trajan. 

Aretas, or Arethas, an archbishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia, 
and author of a noted commentary on the Revelation, is sup- 
posed by some (see M’Clintock & Strong’s Cyclopedia, art., 
Aretas) to have lived in the second half of the sixth century. 
Most of the recent German theologians (Lucke, De Wette, 
Bleek) place him toward the close of the fifth century; Pape- 
broch, in the beginning of the eighth century. According to 
F. Gorres (Zedtschrift fur wissenschaftliche Theologie, 1878, 
p. 260) the age of Arethas cannot be definitely determined, but 
he must at all events have lived later than Andrew, bishop of 
Cesarea, who, he thinks, cannot have lived earlier than the close 
of the fourth century. Dr. Otto, professor of the faculty of 
Protestant Theology, at Vienna, regards the question of the 
age of Aretas as fully settled by two Greek codices, the one in 
Paris, the other in Moscow, both of which were written at the 
request of Aretas, the one in the year of the world 6,422, the 
other in 1640. This proves conclusively, according to Dr. Otto, 
that Aretas was archbishop of Czesarea in the years A. D. 914 
and 932. Dr. Otto promises to speak more fully of Aretas in 
the forthcoming third edition of Vol. III of his Corpus Apol- 


ogetarum. 
>e 


French Reviews. 


Revue CuHretienne, (Christian Review.) September, 1878.—1. G. Mayer, The 
Evangelization of France. 2. J. Canine, The Youth of E. Quinet, and the First 
Years of his Reputation. 3. P. DE Witt, On Charity in Paganism. 4. Dr 
RicuEmonp, Jean Guiton, 

October.—1l. E. pE Pressensé#, The Royalty of Man. 2. G. Rour, Addresses 
made to Theological Students by Professor Ed. Reuss. 3. Gopet, Theological 
and Philosophical Miscellanies by Astié. 4. F. Dumas, A Trial for Heresy. 

November.—1. E. W., An English Essayist. 2. J. Branquis, Victor Hugo’s New 
Work, “Le Pape.” 3. E. BaumGartTNER, The Evangelization of the Working- 
men. 4. G. Monon, The Fine Arts at the Exposition Ouvriére, (1867—1878.) 


The Revue Chretienne, like all the prominent Protestant jour- 
nals of France, continues to pay a special attention to the hopes 
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which begin to be entertained in wide circles in regard to a 
further progress of French Protestantism, G. Mayer, a frequent 
contributor to the Revue, discusses in the article above men- 
tioned the question, what the Protestant Churches might do 
for this purpose, and what difficulties they will have to sur- 
mount. In his opinion it is absolutely indispensable for the 
work of evangelization to unite all the live forces of French 
Protestantism against the common adversaries. The Evangel- 
ical Alliance is in France a necessity. None of the Protestant 
denominations would, by itself alone, feel itself strong enough 
to undertake the work of evangelizing France, and will any of 
them be so narrow-minded as to refuse the concurrence of the 
Protestant Christians of other denominations? An alliance of 
evangelical denominations for the common work of evan- 
gelization would by no means involve on the part of any of 
the denominations an abandonment of its distinctive princi- 
ples and ideas. It would be at the present time all the easier 
to bring about an alliance, as the denominations themselves 
are casting off many points of divergence which have separated 
them in the past. In order to carry through the work of evan- 
gelization, the author of the article thinks that French Prot- 
estantism needs a powerful organization, which would unite 
all its strength, and give to it one concentrated direction. He 
proposes the creation of a central council of the Protestant 
Churches of France, or of a society of Protestant interests. It 
would be sufficient, he thinks, to come to an understanding 
with regard to the number of representatives which each 
Church should have in this new society. They would be des- 
ignated by the proper authorities of the several Churches ; 
they might associate with themselves lawyers and men of ex- 
perience, and agents of the foreign religious societies might 
take part in the deliberations. This council might induce the 
Protestant Churches to act conjointly in many important ques- 
tions, as with regard to French translations of the Bible; and 
it would be able more efficiently than any particular Protest- 
ant Church to defend, if necessary, the common interests of 
Protestantism against the State Government. He closes his 
article by giving expression to the sanguine hope that the crea- 
tion of such a council might inaugurate a new era for the 
Protestant Church. 
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In the monthly summary of the September number the 
Revue calls attention to the approach of a desperate conflict 
between State and Church concerning the management of the 
public school. In France the ultramontane party is outspoken 
in demanding that the State recognize the exclusive right of 
the Church of Rome to the education of the entire youth of 
the country. In opposition to the Church, the French univer- 
‘sity represents the principle of State education. Many cabinets 
during the last thirty years have tried to conclude compro- 
mises with the Church, and, more or less, conceded her demands. 
The recognized ascendency of the Republican party involves 
resistance to the influence of the Roman Church upon 
State education, and the restoration of the supreme influence 
of the university, as the representative of the State in the do- 
raain of education. The feeling between the two parties is 
extremely bitter. One of the members of the present Repub- 
lican cabinet, M. de Marcére, expressed in a recent public 
address the tear that from the two organized school systems 
which now exist in France, the Catholic schools on the one 
hand and the national schools on the other, two hostile nations 
would proceed, which would mutually hate themselves without 
knowing each other, and by their desparate war might en- 
danger the unity of the country. The present minister of 
public instruction, M. Bardoux, is a Protestant and a jealous 
partisan of the university. He has recently published a gen- 
eral statistical report on the secondary schools of France, both 
the State and the free institutions of this class, during the time 
from 1865 to 1876. This is the third report of the kind pub- 
lished in France, the first having been published in 1843 by 
M. Villemain, and the second in 1865 by M. Durny. It ap- 
pears from the ministerial report that secondary instruction has 
made considerable progress during this time. The number of 
State lyceums has risen from seventy-seven in 1865 to eighty- 
six, notwithstanding the loss of Alsace and Lorraine, and the 
number of pupils has increased by thirteen thousand. But the 
Church institutions have increased more rapidly than those of 
the State. While the increase of pupils in the Chureh schools 
is about equal to that of the State lyceums, (twelve thousand,) 
the increase in the number of Church institutions is thirty-one 
against nine in the number of the State schools, In proportion 
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as university and Church schools increase, there is a steady de- 
crease in the number of private schools. From 1854 to 1865 
one hundred and sixty-eight institutions of this kind disap- 
peared, from 1865 to 1876 one hundred and sixty-three, and 
at present no more than four hundred and ninety-four are left. 
If the increase of the Church and State institutions goes on as 
before, it may be expected that in twenty years hardly any 
private schools will remain in France, and that then the great 
battle between Catholic and university education will be fought. 
The Revue greatly regrets the disappearance of the private insti- 
tutions, which, in its opinion, represent the principle of a direct 
and active concurrence of the family in education. It regrets this 
difference all the more because it cannot fully sympathize with 
either of the two extensive systems which remain, the Catholic 
education and the university education. The former repre- 
sents a fanaticism with which no one but an ultramontane Cath- 
olic can be in sympathy ; but the latter is too destitute of that 
religious and moral influence without which no education can 
be successful. 


Art. IX.—FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
OLD CATHOLICS. 


The Christian Catholic Church of Switzerland held its fourth annual 
synod at Aargau on May 25, The work of the synod was this year fin- 
ished up within a few hours, in one day. The most important decision 
of the synod referred to the reception of the communion in both kinds. 
On this subject the French-speaking and German-speaking congregations 
have been for two years divided. The French have contended that a 
eucharist in one kind is, if not invalid, at least imperfect. The Germans, 
whose chosen speaker this year was Pfarrer Geschwind, stoutly contend 
for the validity of the administration in one kind, and fear that the re- 
form would raise doubtful questionings with a population very much 
mixed among Protestants. The synod agreed upon a compromise worded 
as follows : 1. Communion in both kinds is likewise Catholic and per- 
missible; 2, The right of introducing the same is reserved to the can- 
tonal and district synods, and to the congregational boards of the 
Church, particularly in those cantons in which no superior authority ex- 
ists. With regard to holy days, the synod determined that only Christ. 
mas, New Year's, Ascension, and All Saints’ days should be regarded as 
high festivals when they fall on week days, and that other holy days 
should be either discontinued or else transferred to the next Sunday ; 
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but, on the other hand, that Good Friday should be “kept holy in a 
way corresponding to its high importance.” The delegates to the synod 
numbered one hundred and twenty. From the statistical report, sub- 
mitted by Bishop Herzog, it appears that there were 61 organized par- 
ishes, in which 75 clergymen labored. A net gain of 5 priests had been 
made during the year, notwithstanding 11 secessions. Nine students of 
the theological faculty at Berne had been ordained, and 11 students were 
still preparing for the ministry. The total number of adherents in all 
Switzerland was computed by the bishop at 80,000 to 95,000. In com- 
parison with the statistics of the preceding year there was an increase 
of 624 in the number of children under religious instruction, (3,606,) of 
133 in the number of young persons admitted to the holy communion, 
(1,018,) of 71 in the number of persons buried by the priests of the 
Church, (713;) there was, on the other hand, a decrease of 82 in the 
number of baptisms, (1,100,) and of 43 in the number of marriages, (233.) 
The number of parishes was notreported in 1877; in 1876 it was 55; so 
that from 1876 to 1878 the increase of organized parishes was 6. The 
majority of the congregations speak French; but the German congrega- 
tions exhibit a larger aggregate membership and a more rapid progress. 
German Switzerland, as the bishop states, exceeds the 32 parishes of 
French Switzerland, from which reports were received, of 1,200 in the 
number of children under religious instruction, of 618 in the number of 
young persons admitted to holy communion, of 404 in the number of 
baptisms, of 166 in the number of marriages, and of 123 in the number 
of burials. 

Shortly after the synod a parish was fully organized in St. Gall, the 
capital of the canton of the same name. Adding this new parish to those 
mentioned in Bishop Herzog’s report, the Christian Catholic Church was, 
about the middle of 1878, fully constituted in eight of the twenty-two 
cantons of Switzerland. The following statistical table—which exhibits 
the total and the Roman Catholic population of these cantons, the num- 
ber of Roman Catholic parishes in 1865, and of Christian Catholic par- 
ishes in 1878—will give a clear statistical view of the present condition 
of the Christian Catholic Church :— 


Population in 1870. Cath, Parishes. Christian 
Total. 1865. 


Cantons, Catholic. fe 


Aargau 89,180 73 10 
Basel, city 12,303 1 1 
10,249 1 

é 66,207 70 30 

Geneva 94,116 48,340 23 12 
Neuchatel...........+. 11,329 7 1 
St. Gall 191,096 116,130 104 1 
74,718 62,078 69 5 

284,867 17,944 3 1 


1,549,413 440,762 360 62 
The Catholic population ef these eight cantons constitutes more than 
two fifths of the entire Catholic population of Switzerland. The govern- 
ments of all these cantons protect and favor the Christian Catholic 
Church. In all of them, especially in the German cantons of Aargau, 
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St. Gall, and Solothurn, a number of further accessions are expected. 
Among the fourteen cantons which have as yet no Cliristian Catholic 
congregation there are five and a half in which the Protestant Churches 
predominate, and in which the cantonal governments may be supposed 
to sympathize more or less with the reformatory movement. These can- 
tons are Appenzell, (Outer Rhodes,) Glarus, Graubiinden, Schaffhau- 
sen, Thurgau, Vaud. They had, according to the census of 1870, a to- 
tal population of 538,213, and a Catholic population of 82,249, and, in 
1865, 162 Catholic parishes. As there are no obstacles in any of these 
cantons to the establishment of Christian Catholic congregations, add- 
ing the Catholic population of* these cantons to that of the first group, 
we find that more than one half of the Catholic population of Switzer- 
land lives under cantonal governments which may he expected to protect 
and favor the reformatory Church. In the other eight and a half can- 
tons, which have as yet no Christian Catholic congregation, the immense 
majority of the population belongs to the Roman Catholic Church, the 
cantonal authorities are wholly under ultramontane influence, and, 
although the constitution of Switzerland guarantees the freedom of re- 
ligion to every Swiss citizen, it would not be safe for the friends of the 
reformatory movement to attempt an organization. It is, however, a 
noteworthy fact that in the largest Catholic city of Switzerland, Luzerne, 
a considerable majority of the inhabitants favor the reform movement, 
and the organization of a congregation has only been postponed by the 
hope of the Christian Catholics to take with theth, at the final separa- 
tion, a fair proportion of the Church property. 

The Old Catholic Church of Germany passed, in 1878, through a severe 
crisis, and was at the end of the year in any thing but a flourishing con- 
dition. At its fifth synod, which was held, as in former years, at Bonn, 
the vexed question of priestly celibacy was decided by the adoption of 
a resolution in favor of its abolition. The synodal council, in compli- 
ance with the request of the previous synod, had prepared a report on 
the legal aspects of the question, Its‘ conclusion was, that in Prussia, 
Hesse, and Baden no legal hinderances stood in the way of a priest’s 
marriage, and that the Governments of these States would regard it as a 
purely inner Church question. In Bavaria, on the other hand, where the 
jurisdiction of the Old Catholic bishop had not yet been acknowledged, 
it was expected that the abolition of priestly celibacy would induce the 
Government to treat the Old Catholics henceforth as a non-Catholic sect. 
The synodal council, therefore, advised the synod to postpone, by a. 
formal vote, the decision on the question until 1883. The majority of 
the synod was, however, in favor of a decisive resolution, and, after va- 
rious compromises had been offered, a resolution was adopted by sev- 
enty-five against twenty-two votes, which declared: 1. That the law of 
compulsory celibacy is only a question of discipline, not of doctrine. 
2. That it is not in harmony with the spirit of the Gospel and with the 
spirit of the Catholic Church. 3. That thereby scandalous and immoral 
offenses are induced. 4. That a voluntary celibacy is by no means 
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to be condemned; but, 5. That the canonical prohibition of clerical mar- 
riage, from subdeacon upward, shall be no longer binding on the Old 
Catholic Church. Nineteen priests and fifty-six lay deputies voted for the 
abolition, and the bishop and five priests, with sixteen laymen, against 
it. Among the majority are found the names of the vicar-general, Dr. 
Knoodt, Professors Von Schulte, Weber, Michelis, and Lutterbeck. The 
synodal council voted exactly level, two clerics and two laymen for and 
against. The archbishop of Utrecht sent, in the name of the Old Cath- 
olic Church of Holland, a letter warning the German Church against the 
abolition. The statistical report showed a total of Old Catholics in Ger- 
many of 51,864 souls—a slight falling off since last year. But the num- 
ber of enrolled members had increased by about 250, a sign that the 
cause has made greater progress among young unmarried men. The 
largest falling off isin Bavaria. Baden lags behind, and only Prussia 
shows an increase. In consequence of the synod’s decision against com- 
pulsory celibacy Professors Reusch and Friederich at once withdrew from 
the synod. Subsequently Professors Langen and Menzel also severed 
their connection with the synodal council. At a convention of the Old 
Catholics of Bavaria a resolution was passed to consider the decision of 
the synod as not binding for the Old Catholics of Bavaria. 

In Austria the Old Catholics were acknowledged on October 17, 
1877, as an independent religious body, under the designation of ‘‘ Old 
Catholic Church.” Old Catholic congregations are, however, not re- 
garded according to the new Austrian law as fully organized until they 
have a pastor against whom the State Government raises no objection. 
Thus the congregation of Vienna was not fully organized until Septem- 
ber 29, 1878, when a pastor whose election had been approved by the 
Government was solemnly inducted into his office. The sympathies with 
the Old Catholic cause appear still to be widely extended, and great 
hopes are now again entertained with regard to its further progress. 

The interests of the Old Catholic Church of Italy are actively supported 
before the public by the bishop elect, Prota-Giurleo, and its literary 
organ, the Emancipatore Cattolico of Naples. In its last number for 1877, 
the Hmancipatore gave a review of the National Church during the year, 
and explained the delay in the consecration of the bishop by the complica- 
tions attending the Eastern war. “ But we are satisfied,” it said, “with 
the significant increase in the number of our adherents, especially among 
the high dignitaries of the Church and the laity of the southern prov- 
inces, especially in Calabria, Apulia, Basilicata, and Salerno.” It also 
stated that the relations with the representatives of the Old Catholic 
movement in Germany, Switzerland, and France had become very 
cordial and intimate, and that proofs of fraternal sympathy had been re- 
ceived from the Church in the United States. Since then, the Hmancipa- 
tore has declared that it was authorized to announce that the consecra- 
tion of the bishop-elect, and the complete organization of the Church, 
were near at hand. 
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Art. X.—FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


GERMANY. 


Or the revised and enlarged edition of Herzog’s Theological Oyclope- 
dia, three volumes, extending to the close of the letter D, are completed, 
(Real-Encyclopadie fiir Protestantische Theologie und Kirche. New York: 
Westermann & Co.) The great hope which the theologians of the entire 
Protestant world have expressed with regard to this work are realized. 
The new edition of the Cyclopedia is more than a revised edition of the 
original work; it is an entirely new work, giving on every subject treated 
an abundance of information which can hardly be found to the same 
extent in any other work. It is indispensable to any one who wishes to 
acquaint himself with the results of theological science in Germany, and 
the library of no theological institution should, therefore, be without it. 
We have noticed a few inaccuracies and omissions. Thus, in the 
article Australia, the statement on the Episcopal dioceses omits the di- 
oceses of New Castle and Bathurst, and that on the Roman Catholic 
Church, the archbishopric of Melbourne, which was erected in 1874, and 
the bishoprics of Ballarat, Sandhurst, Hobarton, Bathurst, Maitland, Goul- 
burn, Armidale, and Brisbane. (See Methodist Quarterly Review, 1877, 
p. 732.) The articles on the States of South America, all of which are very 
meager, should mention among the works of referznce, Neher, Kirchliche 
Statistik, Vol. II], which contains much more information on these 
States than any of the works that are mentioned. Of course, a few im- 
perfections of this kind in no way diminish the superior merit of the 
work, 

Another of the best German Cyclopedias, the comprehensive Cyclopedia 
of Education, by K. Schmid, (Hncyclopddie des Erziehung, und Unterrichts- 
wesens,) has just been completed by the appearance of Volume XI. 
The first volume was published in 1859. The first and second volumes of 
the work have recently appeared in a new edition, and the third and 
fourth volumes soon will. Though not chiefly theological, this work 
treats on many subjects of importance for theologians, and it is through- 
out written from an evangelical point of view. 

A valuable work on the history of Protestantism in Roman Catholic 
countries has been begun by Pressel, under the title : Bausleine eur Ge- 
schichte des Gustav Adolf Vereins, (Freienwalde, 1877, and 1878.) The 
first volume (Das Evangelium in Spanien) traces the history of Protest- 
antism in Spain; the second, by L. Witte, treats of Italy. 

Among the editions of the Apostolic Fathers, that by Dr. Hefele, now 
bishop of Rottenburg, is highly valued. A fifth revised edition has re- 
cently been published by Professor Funk, of the Caney of Tabingen. 
(Opera Patrum Apostolicorum, Tibingen, 1878.) 
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Arr. XIL—QUARTERLY BOOK-TABLE. 


Religion, Theology, and Biblical Literature. 


The Course of Nature. An Address before the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, at St. Louis, August 22, 1878. By Professor Simon 
Newcoms, President. [Published in the Popular Science Mcnthly, Supplement 
for October, 1878.] 


It is a fact worth noticing by our scientific brethren that the wide 
public interest in the proceedings of their associations arises not so 
much from their purely scientific discussions as from their at- 
tempts at performance in philosophy or theology. Upon the facts 
of merely physical value, however conducive their development 
may be to human convenience, they could expatiate “from July 
to eternity” without startling the world with excitement; but 
when some manifesto is issued crossing the higher interests of 
man’s nature and destiny, or the dealings of God with man, or of 
biblical authority, their audience room is crowded, the report- 
ers are all on the alert, and the newspapers ring the echoes to the 
four quarters of the civilized earth. It is thus that the scientistic 
haranguer is indebted to the religion he attacks for the reckless 
notoriety he attains. That notoriety is a premium upon scientis- 
tic (not scientific) irreligion. Hence at almost every meeting: 
some ambitious performer mounts the scientific pedestal, «nd as- 
sumes to pronounce with scientific authority on any dogma of 
philosophy, biblicism, or theology he honors with his selection. 
The world is expected to assent, for is it not scrENcE that speaks ? 
The latest grandiloquence of this kind is this present address by 
Professor Newcomb. 

Professor Newcomb’s grounds are very peremptory and very ex- 
elusive. They amount to this: The entire course of nature is a 
series of mechanical sequences, from which all interference from 
any outside causation is entirely excluded. Knowing the pre- 
mises and the laws of the series, “ we can predict with unerring 
certainty what the result will be.” “If we include the whole of 
nature in our field, no outside facts can come in; and her course, 
therefore, admits of being predicted with entire certainty from 
beginning to end.” 

Again, “the mechanical theory of natural operations, or, as it 
is sometimes called, the doctrine of the uniformity of nature, is 
generally acquiesced in by the mature thought of intelligent Chris- 
tendom.” “It” [the school of science] “tells us that the whole 
course of nature takes place in accordance with certain laws 
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capable of expression in mathematical language ;” and he proceeds 
to deny any interference whafever with the invariable sequences 
under those laws. This he calls, very truly, “the mechanical 
theory of the course of nature.” 

Again, “ At each moment of time the state of the universe is 
the effect of the state which immediately preceded it, and is the 
cause of the one which immediately follows.” 

The special point here, let it be specially noted, is not so much 
what he includes as what he excludes. These mechanical se- 
quences are universal and eternal, and no special interposition 
from without ever has, or ever will, interrupt or vary them. He 
admits that back of the great machine there may have been a 
primordial cause of the whole; and at that back there is a belt 
where theism may come in, God can be admitted at the back 
‘ door. But God must stay back. After the machine has started 
he must hands off. So that the professor is no atheist. And yet 
Darwinism, as he assures us, does affirm that the eye, and, of 
course, every thing else, comes into existence without any design ; 
and when Darwinism is proved it will destroy all admission of 
intentionality in “the course of nature.” And he assures us that 
if the maintenance of unintended obedience to law, obedience ex- 
cluding all “scrutable” design, purpose, or object, be Atheism, 
then science is rapidly tending to Atheism. So that the profes- 
sor, and all science with him, vibrates on the brink of Atheism. 
For, whatever he may please to call it, all theology will pronounce 
the denial of intentionality to be blank Atheism. A God without 
design is a dead-head, and no God at all. 

Now, we admit “the theory of the mechanical course of nature” 
positively, but we do not admit the exclusion, negatively, of all in- 
terposition with that course from an external personality. The 
professor tells us that he has carefully studied several volumes of 
eminent theologians to ascertain, but has never been able to as- 
certain, whether they believed in said mechanical course of nature 
or not. Of course, after the failure of several standard volumes 
to satisfy the professor, it would be immodest for us to imagine 
that we can satisfy him; but we trust we can satisfy our readers 
not only as to what we believe, but as to the firmness of the 
ground on which our belief is founded. 

We say, then, that when he affirms the intrinsic invariability 
of the course of nature, he is right. But when he affirms that no 
personal will, whether divine, or angelic, or diabolic, or human, 
or animal, has ever interfered with the course of nature under her 
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laws, he commits a stupendous mistake. If a ball be flying in a 
straight line through the air, and & deft player hits it a rap and 
deflects its career to a slant, he has changed, not a law of nature, 
but the course of nature’s sequences under her laws. He has ef- 
fected a result which all nature’s mechanical powers could not have 
accomplished. So intrinsically immutable do we hold those laws 
to be that we believe that from eternity to eternity the course of 
nature could not have undergone such change without the intro- 
duction of a force from without. If a higher being, a holy Ga- 
briel, or a bad Samael, did the same thing as our ball-player, it 
would be called a miracle—a miracle not from any difference in 
the nature of the event, but in the rank of the agent. If the pro- 
fessor extends his hand and rescues a drowning fly, he has inter- 
fered with nature’s course just as much as Jesus did when he 
rescued the sinking Peter. To the fly both are alike miracles. 

This view discards the old theological definition which says 
that “a miracle is a suspension of the laws of nature.” It was, we 
believe, the eminent metaphysician, Dr. Thomas Brown, who first 
suggested that a miracle is simply the interposition of a new 
antecedent into the train of nature’s sequences, thereby not sus- 
pending the law, but varying the consequents under the law. 
Dr. Mansell then made clear that this variation is called a mir- 
acle only when and because the interposed antecedent is fur- 
nished by a superhuman being. But the course of nature may be 
as truly deflected by an animalcule as by an archangel. And 
truly this brings into view a stupendous amount of deflection of 
“the mechanical course of nature.” George P. Marsh has writ- 
ten a book, which we have not read, showing the vast effects 
which human beings have produced on the surface of the earth. 
What an infinite number of the interposed variations of the in- 
teriorly invariable! And then think of the immeasurable amount 
of deflections achieved by the total amount of animal movements 
since the azoic period! It is, too, a most sublime thought that 
will is thus the sole, the great, antithesis to nature. And it is a 
most sublime contradiction, too, of the professor’s doctrine that 
there is no deflection of nature’s course from without, and that 
the universe of the present moment is the exact physical sequence 
of that of the previous moment. 

As science, then, is limited to the affirmation of simply an in- 
trinsic invariability of physical sequences, so the question whether 
a deflection from an extrinsic source does occur is not a scientific, 
but a historical question. Napoleon’s career was a perpetual de- 
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flection of nature’s physical invariability ; but we know that fact 
not from science, but history. And so whether Jesus performed 
a train of supernatural interpositions is a question of history. 
The decision depends upon historical testimony, in which history 
may be aided by scientific criticism, but still makes her own de- 
cision. When Professor Newcomb denies that such facts have 
occurred, be is without the bounds of science, and is affecting to 
decide a historical question, where historians are as authoritative 
as himself. We affirm, on the authority of history, that nature’s 
courses are perpetually deflected by human and animal will. And 
just as firmly we affirm, on the same authority, that nature’s courses 
are deflected by superhuman will. It is a question which we do 
not propound to science. 

The Professor gives us some graceful but irrelevant pages pict- 
uring the uniform flow of nature’s processes. Mr. Tyndall, in his 
“Fragments of Science,” also in his own fluid and richly colored 
diction, followed the same course, and some of our readers may rec- 
ollect our criticism on its unwisdom. Who doubts the uniformity 
of nature’s laws? Certainly not the theologian; for the theolo- 
gian’s very notion of a miracle, as an extraordinary event, presup- 
poses the ordinary as its necessary antithesis. If all were miracle 
there would be no miracle; just as when the whole page is printed 
in italics all italic emphasis is lost. If the theologian’s eternal, 
omnipotent, and only wise God is a reality, there must be a divine 
plan, and, as he is eternal, an eternal plan. The laws of nature 
must be his permanent volitions, and his eternity requires their 
permanence. This is old-fashioned theology, and we smile at the 
self-complacent lectures of the scientists aiming to impress us with 
this trite but divine old truth of the permanence of God’s laws upon 
nature, and the uniformity of nature’s obedience to those laws. 
Theology taught those truths before science was born. Even the 
miracle that crosses the orbit of the physical law is the acting of 
a higher law, the law of eternal reason in the divine mind, which 
moves with a larger orbit of uniformity all its own. So that the 
very miracle is fulfillment of law. Our phenomenal changes are 
based in the divine immutability. And to finite beings the uni- 
formity of these laws is the ground of all calculation, and logic, 
and rational intelligence. Without this uniformity of nature’s 
course man could never calculate, reason, or form a plan of con- 
duet. These laws are the divine epistle from God to us. They 
are the mediators between the infinite mind and the finite mind, 
rendering an intelligent world possible. But the extreme physic- 
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al lawolatry that would imprison God in his own laws, or that 
would abolish God and let laws attempt to operate without their 
divine Main-spring, or that would make the divine Mechanist in- 
competent to intersect the course of the machine witb the orbit of 
a higher nature, is not only ignoble, but contradictory to highest 
reason. 

But the Professor tells us that, so far as science is concerned, 
“final causes have, one by one, disappeared from every thicket 
that has heen thoroughly explored.” We believe the statement 
to be manifoldly untrue. Taking final causes within the course of 
nature as proofs of God, and we believe the common sense of 
mankind affirms, with Horace Bushnell, “That all things around 
us are mind-molded is as certain as that there are things at all.” 
The man who says the eye is not made to see with is on a par 
with the anti-geologist who says that the fossil remains of animals 
are mere spontaneous sports of nature, which never had life. You 
cannot refute him. If he has not the mental spring to grasp the 
plain truth there is no help for it. If the ear, in primordial cor- 
relation with the tongue and vocal organs, in primordial antici- 
pation of articulate speech impregnate with thought, and thence 
in view of human society, advancement, and history, is not a thicket 
where final cause still displays itself, then the fossil mammoth is 
only one of old earth’s night-mare dreams hardened into stone. 

And there is, too, many a special “ thicket,” even within na- 
ture’s courses, from which we suspect that, by dictate of uni- 
versal common sense, God has not been expelled by science, Is 
not the molding of every human face performed by an im- 
mediate intelligent power, so that it possesses the expression 
of a true humanity and yet the special expression of individu- 
ality ? Can science, Darwinian or not, explain how this specialty 
in universality is attained by any blind, natural, definite, molding 
power? Can science tell us how a tree, a maple for instance, can, 
apart from all intelligence, so shape its form, and put forth its 
branches, leaves, and fruit, as to remain in species a maple, and yet 
stay unlike any other one maple? Or in psychology, can any one 
show that a divine Spirit cannot touch the springs of the will, shed 
special clearness upon the intellect, kindle the emotions, or re- 
generate the soul? Or in physiology, can science affirm that 
an immediate intelligent power does not shape the human form, 
measure out its symmetries, and pour into its organism at will 
the strength of a powerful manhood? We have read a great 
many pages of Spencer, Tyndall, and Haeckel, about “ heredity,” 
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and the analogy of crystallization and corn kernel to the human 
body, and the laws of similarity and variation in animal descent; 
and we are entirely sure that you have but to fix these reasoners 
down to specific points, and you will find that ultimate specializa- 
tions can be explained only upon an underlying intellective, in- 
tentional basis. There is not only a “thicket,” but a broad plain, 
an immense cosmos, from which the Almighty declines to be ex- 
pelled. Yet here the scientific Professor, mounted on his infallible 
tripod, puts on, perhaps, a tone of modesty, and replies, “ But 
science knows no such underlying intelligence.” We reply, If 
science is competent to know that force exists because she sees 
motion, why can she not see that intelligence exists, when she sees 
the apparency of intelligently directed motion, that is motion di- 
rected to clear intelligential results? We apprehend this un- 
knowing is the fault not of science but of the scientist. And our 
respected Professor may be well assured that the public mind will 
not be controlled by tripods, but will look for itself at facts and 
principles, and for itself will judge science and scientists. These 
professional annunciators, under atheistical predispositions for 
the purpose of a sensation, will have their day, and their reaction, 
and in the light of that reaction God will hold his undisturbed 
throne upon the mind of man. 

Perhaps the pages of science herself present, also, some special 
thickets from which God has not been expelled. Campbell, in his 
reply to Hume on miracles, adduced the necessity of man’s creation 
as an undeniable proof of miracle. In varied form his argument still 
remains. For, as deeply as excavating geology has found man, she 
has found hima complete man. Geologically he springs into sudden 
existence, a full grown humanity. And, by the geologic record, race 
after race of lower beings, and of plants, starts up with an epochal 
instantaneousness. How does science know that there was no 
God in all these sudden unheralded inaugurations? Has “ final 
cause disappeared” from this “ thicket?” Again, there was an 
azoic period, subsequent to which life commenced. Whence, 
then, was life? Here is still a much “explored” but uncleared 
“thicket.” In his earlier day Darwin thought that originally God 
may have breathed life into a few primordial particles—a miracle / 
Has he furnished any better solution since? 

We may now adduce some “ thickets” of a non-scientific but 
historical character from which it is not easy to expel a super- 
physical presence, or deny an interruption in the chain of physical 
causations. Want of space limits us to an instance or two, 
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Our first historical “thicket” is the phenomena in the Wes- 
ley family of rappings and other manifestations from no cor- 
poreally human source, for months continued. They were ex- 
amined under all conceivable theories, by the most skillful inves- 
tigators, and set all theories at defiance which did not admit their 
superphysical character. The invisible agents of those phenomena 
acted with intelligent reference to the treatment they received. 
They had a palpable influence in producing that supernaturalism 
in the character of John Wesley by which he became the apostle 
of the eighteenth century. They are unquestioned historical facts, 
facts irreconcilable with the theory of “the mechanical course of 
nature,” as excluding all supernatural interference. There are, 
therefore, intelligent beings, invisible to man, who do, probably 
under certain permitting conditions to us unknown, interpose in 
mundane affairs. 

Swedenborg was one night in Gottingen, sitting in a social 
company. Suddenly he arose, went out the door, and after a 
while, returning, announced to the company that a great fire was 
‘raging in Stockholm, Sweden, describing with particularity its 
extent. Three days afterward the news arrived, confirming in 
every respect the statement of Swedenborg. The relator of this 
narrative is the philosopher, Kant, who declared that there is no 
doubt of its truth. No science can either annihilate that fact or 
explain it on any theory of an uninterruptible course of lower 
physical nature. 

Our third “thicket” may seem of more doubtful character, 
and we adduce it only to suggest a solemn pause to skepticism. 
It is the historical fact of the awful thunders from heaven that 
saluted the declaration of the papal responsibility by the Vatican 
Council. It is thus related by the correspondent of the New 
York Tribune. He is describing the scene of the final vote on the 
infallibility question :— 

The names of the Fathers were called over, and Placet after Placet (vote after 
vote) succeeded ad nauseam. But what a storm burst over the church at this 
moment! The lightning flashed and the thunder pealed as we have not heard 
it this season be‘ore. Every Placet seemed to be announced by a flash and ter- 
minated by a clap of thunder. Through the cupolas the lightning entered, lick- 
ing, as it were, the very columns of the Baldachino over the tomb of St. Peter, 
and lighting up large spaces on the pavement. Sure, God was there—but whether 
approving or disapproving what was going on, no mortal can yet say. Enough 
that it was a remarkable coincidence, and so it struck the minds of all who were 
present. And thus the roll was called for one hour and a half, with this solemn 
accompaniment, and then the result of the voting was taken to the Pope. The 
moment had arrived when he was to declare himself invested with the attributes 


of God—nay, a God upon earth. Looking from a distance into the hall, which 
was obscured by the tempest, nothing was visible but the golden miter of the Pope, 
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and so thick was the darkness that a servitor was compelled to bring a lighted 
candle and hold it by his side to enable him to read the decree by which he dei- 
fied himself. 


The next day after this blasphemous performance, Louis Napo- 
leon, as son of the Church, commenced war in behalf of the infallible 
supremacy against Protestant Germany, and in less than three 
months took place the battle of Sedan, the prostration of France, 
the entrance of King Victor into Rome, and the downfall of the 
papal secular kingdom, which had stood ever since the days of 
Charlemagne. Such a combination of events may make: the 
skeptic pause and wonder whether the divine purpose may not, 
after all, be sometimes “scrutable.” Such a view infringes no 
principle of science. It questions not the intrinsic immutability of 
nature’s laws. It forgets not that thunder is electricity, and that 
rain is condensed vapor. Not the less may the thunder be God’s 
voice to man, and the pouring storm, and the black darkness, the 
tokens of his wrath. God can use them all for the crisis, and 
all nature’s course be otherwise left unmarred, just as the air cleft 
by the arrow instantly closes its wound and retains no scar. We. 
submit that special Providence is no contradiction to the intrinsic 
uniformity of nature’s laws. 

We have given but a few such facts simply from want of room. 
We can give abundance of them, of such a nature as to defy all 
adverse criticism, Not only in the books, but in our daily news- 
papers of the highest respectability, facts showing super-mundane 
interference in mundane sequences are narrated with perfect ex- 
plicitness, by the most intelligent witnesses, published at the 
time and place with the broadest notoriety, uncontradicted by any 
party, and unexplained by any scientific Professor. When we 
are told that science “cannot know” these facts, we reply, that 
science can be as obstinate an ignoramus as she pleases; but she 
cannot expect that all history and the common sense of mankind 
will be ignoramus in her company. 


TT 


The Foreknowledge of God, and Cognate Themes. By L. D. M’Casr, D.D. Cincin- 
nati: Hitchcock & Walden. 


The mystery surrounding the nature of God is the most alluring. 
and the most disappointing of all the mysteries that address them- 
selves to human inquisitiveness. The works of nature are tanta- 
lizing in a high degree. The origin of matter, the laws of force, 
the relation of atoms, above all, the secret of life, have for ages 
drawn thoughtful minds to their thick darkness—drawn not to 
enlighten save in part, and to obscure more than enlighten. Yet 
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as scholars are allured to mysteries they cannot fathom, in propor- 
tion to their unfathomability they will be allured to the highest 
mysteries, and the highest of the highest is God. 

One of the perplexities about the divine Being involves our free- 
dom and his sovereignty. Another involves our freedom and his 
omniscience, Another involves his goodness and the misery inflicted 
on innocent and even virtuous beings. Another involves the ex- 
istence of evil. Another, everlasting hell fire. Clouds and dark- 
ness are round about him. Dr. M’Cabe struggles with one problem, 
and seeks to solve it. Others are troubled about other problems. 
Said a distinguished preacher: “I cannot sleep nights because of 
the terrible doctrine of eternal punishment.” But he did not solve 
it, notwithstanding his insomnia. If one seeks to escape by the 
door of eternal hope he falls into a deeper danger. Has Dr. 
M’Cabe escaped by the path he essays to tread? What is that 
path ? The one advocated by Adam Clarke—as he also advocated 
non-eternal sonship, the conversion of Judas, the ape theory of 
the serpent, and other like ways of deliverance from stern and 
inscrutable truths—that God can unknow the moral acts of free 
moral creatures, or those that involve responsibility and account- 
ability. His omniscience is limited by man’s freedom of the will 
so far as man’s responsibility is concerned. That freedom neces- 
sitates the unknowable in man and in God. If God knows those 
decisions, then they must be, and if must be, there is no liberty 
in their being, no freedom of will, no accountability, no morality, 
no reward or punishment possible. What does Dr. M’Cabe declare ? 
That omniscience is irreconcilable with freedom of the will. That 
postulate will be eagerly denied, first by all Calvinists, second by 
almost all anti-Calvinists. Calvinists assert freedom and sover- 
eignty to be co-existent. Their creeds all say of divine sover- 
eignty that it so exists as not to interfere with the absolute free- 
dom of the human will. Of course, they cannot explain this, nor 
fit it into any system of clear, rational thought ; but they affirm it, 
nevertheless. All Arminians and liberalists of every school, even 
Deists not Calvinical, declare their belief in God’s omniscience 
and in human liberty ; and while they may be unable to explain 
how liberty can consist with omniscience, they none the less af- 
firm liberty as absolute, and let omniscience, as it were, take care 
of itself. The Calvinist of every school, liberal and orthodox, is 
alike and more jealous for absolute foreknowledge, though he 
clings to divine sovereignty as a part of it. The anti-Calvinist 
joins his foreknowledge to freedom of the will. As “The Inde- 
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pendent” once put it, editorially, when it was under Dr, Thomp- 
son’s management: “ The Calvinist says, ‘ Divine sovereignty and 
human freedom;’ the Arminian, ‘Human freedom and divine 
sovereignty.’ ” 

In developing his theme Dr. M’Cabe asserts that there are four 
kingdoms of God—Nature, Providence, Grace, Glory. In three 
of these there is no actual freedom of the will, and for the acts 
performed in them there is no accountability on the part of the 
actor. In nature every thing is fated, in general providence 
equally so, in the future reign in heaven equally so. The crucial 
test here is providence. Since he must concede foreknowledge of 
what seem to be free moral acts of accountable creatures in the 
fulfillment of prophecy, he has to declare that such foreknowledge 
does not involve responsibility. Cyrus did as God had arranged. 
The king’s heart was in his hand, and for it he had neither praise 
or blame morally. Pharaoh ought to go into the same category, 
for he was as necessary to the fulfillment of prophecy as Cyrus, 
When we come to Judas he breaks down. Judas was not proph- 
esied about, he asserts; and he attempts to abolish the prophetic 
meaning of the Twenty-second and Eighteenth Psalms, in which the 
people are presented as the persecutors; the thirty pieces, which 
Matthew, or the Holy Ghost through Matthew, says meant Christ 
and his betrayer ; the One Hundred and Ninth Psalm, which Pe- 
ter quotes as referring to Judas, and other prophetic passages, 
because, he says, if Christ knew him to be a bad man and knew 
he would betray him, and then chose him, he was to blame, and 
not Judas. Therefore he knew him not. But the Bible says he 
did, and wisely declines to explain the mystery. We may as 
wisely follow its example, though it can be explained on another 
line than that the Professor deems the only possible one, name- 
ly, the practical common sense which every pastor annually is 
compelled to pursue, that Judas, being a very prominent disciple, 
though not all that could be wished by the Master, was still too 
prominent to be kept out of the apostleship. If we have to allow 
and even nominate trustees and stewards, and to appoint class- 
leaders, and, worst of all, admit into the ministry, those whose 
Christian life is not perfectly unexceptionable, because public 
opinion requires it, when we fear the outcome, so must he, as the 
Son of man, building his Church out of men, take this chiefest of 
his disciples, even if he knew, as God, that he had a devil and 
would betray him. “He must not act according to his foreknowl- 
edge in such human affairs, any more than he must command the 
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stones to be made bread, or cast himself down from the temple, 
though possessed of the power to feed and to save himself. 
Whether this theory be true or not, one thing is true, that the 
Scriptures plainly teach that Christ should suffer and die from the 
hand of man, as well as that he should, as God, give up his life 
of himself. The attempt to exclude this fact weakens and sub- 
stantially destroys the whole argument. For this attempt, if suc- 
cessful, abolishes the fifty-third of Isaiah and the whole prophetic 
character of the sacrifices. To accept it abolishes this theory, that 
a man working under providence is not amenable for his acts. To 
deny it abolishes practically the Old Testament. Better abandon 
the theory. 

The whole work is conditioned on this necessity of God’s ig- 
norance of the responsible acts of free moral beings. He is pro- 
tected by his resources against every emergency. He cannot be 
surprised and overborne. He knows every way the free will van 
act, and is ready at the gate of its action to lead or to oppose it. 
The least we can say of the effort is the Scotch verdict— Non 
proven.” The human instinct will not:surrender omniscience. It 
will not surrender freedom of the will. The attempt to prove 
the necessitation of all acts under foreknowledge we gravely ques- 
tion; the assertion we unqualifiedly doubt and deny. That is 
Calvinical. Foreknowledge necessitates foreordination. Against 
that John Wesley fought all over England with every Calvinist 
and fatalist in pulpit and philosophy, with Whitefield no less than 
with Toplady. Against that Fletcher wrote his brilliant pam- 
phlets. Against that Watson rolled out his great sermons and trea- 
tise. The human soul, the intuitional faculties, our guides here as 
in so much else that is dark to reason’s glimmering sense, affirm at 
once perfect omniscience with perfect freedom, and without predes- 
tination. The work is, therefore, in the interest of the Calvinist 
more than that of the Arminian. He is already commending it and 
deducing predestination from it, for he knows the universal sense 
of man will never deny omniscience. On the other hand, it surren- 
ders what no freedomist will concede. Freedom of the will, ex- 
cluded from three kingdoms, is easily ejected from the fourth. Mat- 
ter only is under absolute fate, mind nowhere and never. Both 
schools will reject this attempt to reconcile them. It is amiably 
and ably written, but is erroneous in its fears, and, therefore, its 
reasonings are as needless as they are useless. Our brother will 
yet regret the publication. Like much which preachers think, it 
should remain unspoken. The word and the Spirit are our guides. 

Fourtn Series, Vor. XXXI—11 
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They are enough. Let this attempted knowledge await the hour 
when it sball vanish away, and light celestial pour in upon the 
understanding. Not then the light which no man can approach 
unto, but which convinces the recipient that the two grandest 
truths in God and man remain, and shall forever remain, un- 
touched—his absolute knowledge, our absolute freedom. H. 


Discussions in Church Polity. From Contributions to the “ Princeton Re- 
view.” By CHar.tes Hopngr, D.D. Selected and arranged by Rev. WILLIAM 
Durant. 8vo., pp. 532. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Between the years 1835 and 1841 the stately mind of Dr. Hodge 
traversed the subject of ecclesiastical polity, and published the re- 
sults in the “ Princeton Review.” From this series a selection was 
made by the hand of a recent pupil, received the approbation of 
the author, and now appears in the form of the present noble post- 
humous volume. It first discusses the general nature of a Church, 
its visibility, perpetuity, administrative authority and relations to 
the State, Presbyterianism, the Church of England and Presby- 
terian orders, Presbyterian Liturgies. 

A second part narrows the ground to a discussion of the history 
and intent of the Constitution of the Presbyterian Church. It 
delineates in successive chapters a particular Church, church offi- 
cers, the presbytery, the general assembly, discipline. The work 
will specially interest the members of that venerated branch of the 
Church of Christ.in which the author was so eminent a teacher, 
but presents many pages worthy the general interest of Christian 
thinkers, 

We were specially attracted by his chapter on the Church of 
England and Presbyterian Orders. It calls to mind the fact how 
many of the highest Anglican authorities maintain essentially the 
full rightfulness and validity of our Wesleyan Episcopacy. Dr. 
Hodge quotes from Dr. Goode Hooker’s words, as follow:— 

The next testimony is that of Hooker, who says: “There may be sometimes 
very just and sufficient reasons to allow ordination made without a bishop. The 
whole Church visible being the true original subject of all power, it hath not ordinarily 
allowed any other than bishops alone to ordain; howbeit, as the ordinary cause 
is ordinarily in all things to be observed, so it may be in some cases not unneces- 
sary that we decline from the ordinary ways. Men may be extraordinarily, yet 
allowably, two ways admitted into spiritual functions in the Church. One is, 
when God himself doth of himself raise up any.... Another, .... when the exi- 
gence of necessity doth constrain to Jeave the usual ways of the Church, which 
otherwise we would willingly keep.”—Xcclesiastical Polity, vii, 14. See also 
iii, 11. 

“In a former passage of the same book,” says our author, [Dr. Goode,] Hooker 
“distinctly admits the power of the Church at large to take away the episcopal 
form of government from the Church, and says :— 
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“ * Let them [the bishops] continually bear in mind that it is rather the force of 
custom, w hereby the Church, having so long found it good to continue the regi- 
ment of her virtuous bishops, doth still uphold, maintain, and honor them, in that 
respect, than that any true and heaveuly law can be showed, by the evidence 
whereof it may of a truth appear that the Lord himself hath appointed presby- 
ters forever to be under the regiment of bishops;’ adding, that ‘their authority’ 
is ‘a sword which the Church hath power to take from them,’ ”’—ZJbid., vii, 5. 
See also i, 14, and iii, 10.—Pp. 152-153. 

These are the very grounds on which Wesley, in his diploma 
to Coke, bases his action; the very grounds on which our Con- 
stitution and Discipline place our Episcopacy; the grounds on 
which we have based our defense of our polity in our Quarterly. 

There are some thinkers among us who seem ambitious to claim 
that we are “ Presbyterians,” We are so in the same sense that all 
the Churches of Christendom are Presbyterian. All hold to the 
rightfulness of a Presbyterial order. But we are not Presby- 
terian in the sense that a third order or ordained grade of minis- 
try is unscriptural or unauthorized. Nor is our organization, 
with its normal reserve of the function of ordination to an or- 
dained executive, properly Presbyterian. We are Episcopal in 
the same sense that Hooker was Episcopal, holding to an ordained 
number of ministers to whom is intrusted the ordaining and super- 
intending responsibility ; but whose power and office go forth from 


the power and will of the Church, which is fully competent to 
withdraw its will and abolish the office by its proper constitutional 
methods, ‘ 


The Roman Conflict; Or, Rise, Power, and Impending Conflicto f Roman Catholi- 
cism, as seen in Ancient Prophecy, Ceremonial Worship, Medizeval and Mod- 
ern History, with a Sketch of Protestant Claims and Doctrines. Illustrated in 
steel and wood, with many full-page plates of Churches, Temples, Ceremonial 
Rites, and portraits of Popes, Princes, and Cardinals, and Martyrs’ of Persecu- 
tion. By Rev. JaMes Suaw. 8vo., pp. 603. For the Author, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, and St. Louis: Hitchcock & Walden. New York and San Francisco: 
Nelson & Phillips. Toronto, Canada: Samuel Rose. London, Wesleyan Con- 
ference Office: T. J. Jobson. 1878. 


Mr. Shaw was born and educated in the midst of a Romanistic 
population, and by intercourse and general reading possesses both 
a practical and theoretical knowledge of the Romish system. The 
present volume is prepared for the purpose of giving to the En- 
glish-speaking world the same knowledge of that remarkable phe- 
nomenon, It is furnished with exterior attractiveness, to render it 
acceptable to the popular attention and to give it a wide public 
reception, We trust it will obtain a general circulation and peru- 
sal. The truth cannot be too well understood or too deeply im- 
pressed, or too conducive to energetic action. The Roman politi- 
co-ecclesiastical body is in our midst, an atrocious conspiracy 
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against the liberties of the country and the well-being of mankind. 
By its own avowals it claims supremacy over civil governments, 
enthroning an old Italian priest as absolute Cesar over us and 
over all the human race. It only wants the power to raise the 
inquisition over our land to arraign us before the grim tribunal of 
the “ Holy Office,” and to inflict the thumb-screw and the fagots 
upon all insurgents against the tiara, Its failure will be, we be- 
lieve, complete and ignominious, but only on condition that the 
public mind is well-informed and pre-armed against its purposes. 
Hence works like this, tending to keep our people alert and act- 
ive, cannot be too extensively circulated. It is a battle of truth 
and freedom against lie and despotism, and truth must be ever 
giving forth an aggressive activity. The work is divided into four 
parts. The first gives us popery as antichrist in prophecy; the 
second, Romanism as modified paganism; the third, Rome as foe 
to freedom and religion; the fourth, Romanism as a final failure. 
The four positions are sustained by an immense array of facts, and 
the conclusions are necessary from the premises. 

It would have been well if one fourth or one third of the earlier 
part of the volume had been devoted to a brief but lucid history 
of the origin of the popedom, and the steps by which it advanced 
to power and supremacy. On what strata of fraud; falsehood, and 
perjury its throne is based a succinct history would show. The 
omission of such a narration gives the book a too exclusively 
polemical character. What the popedom is the popular mind 
must gather by scattered statements ranged under piecemeal prop- 
ositions. The author plunges at once into prophecies and argu- 
ments, when the real subject is but obscurely known to the ordi- 
nary reader. 


The Epistle to the Hebrews. With Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and Practical. 
Designed for both Pastors and People. By Rev. Henry Cowes, D.D. 12mo., 
pp. 244. New York: Appleton & Co. 1878. 


Dr. Cowles gives us a very able argument in his Introduction, 
maintaining that the book of Hebrews was written by Luke, and 
was addressed to the Hebrews at Cesarea, who had been con- 
verted under the preaching of Paul, Timothy, and himself, during 
the two years of Paul’s imprisonment at that city. Thereby the 
doctrine is Pauline, for Luke’s theology was one with Paul’s; the 
style is Greek, and Luke was not a Hebrew, but a Gentile. We 
agree with him, at any rate, in the opinion that there is very slen- 
der ground for attributing the epistle to Apollos. But we see no 
characteristic resemblance between Luke’s style, where he is un- 
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questionably the writer, as in his history of Paul’s shipwreck and 
its sequences, and the style of this epistle. We do see a great dif- 
ference between two or three of Paul’s several styles of language 
and that of the epistle, and yet there is also a style or two of 
Paul’s which is very much the style of Hebrews. As to the 
style of thought underlying the diction, that is, its modes of ar- 
gument, its suspending the train of thought for a digression and 
then returning to it, there are eminently Pauline instances in the 
epistle. The historical evidence is almost exclusively for Paul. 
We suspect that all the peculiarities of style are explicable upon 
supposition of Pauline authorship. 

The Notes are, in the main, excellent, suited to the people, yet 
not below a scholarly level. There are several Excurses in the Ap- 
pendix. Three of them—one on Perseverance of the Saints, one 
on Premillennialism, and one on the Higher Life—will appear con- 
vincing mostly to those who already agree with the author. 


A Treatise on Justification. By R. N. Davies. 16mo., pp. 251. Cincinnati: 
Hitchcock & Walden. New York: Nelson & Philips. 1878. 


Mr. Davies takes our Wesleyan-Arminian definition of justifica- 
tion as a central position, and shows with what a many-sidedness 
it throws off the assaults of errorists from every quarter. He dem- 
onstrates how our view of justification, svrictly maintained, 
solves the errors successively of Calvinists, Romanists, Univers- 
alists, Imputationists, Campbellites, and Skeptics. His logic is 
close and clear, his style is grave and perspicuous, and altogether 
his book seems a monograph quite worthy the study of the thought- 
ful theologian. 


The New Testament Idea of Hell. By S. M. Merritt, D.D., Bishop of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church. 16mo., pp. 276. Cincinvati: Hitchcock & Walden, 
New York: Nelson & Phillips. 1878. 


Bishop Merrill’s book is a “tract for the times,” flung in oppor- 
tunely to meet the demands of a pending discussion. He bases 
himself entirely upon Scripture, and endeavors to bring his solemn 
subject into the clear comprehension of the popular mind. His 
purpose is to show that the Hades and Gehenna are presented in 
the Bible as realistic facts. It is not so much a verbal discussion 
as a “factual” discussion. He shows against the arguments of 
the most popular expositors of Universalism at the present day 
that the facts are just what the Church of the past has cognized 
them to be. The nature and duration of future penalty the 
Bishop reserves for discussion in another volume, to be published. 
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A Popular Commentary on the New Testament. By English and American Schol- 
ars of Various Evangelical Denominations. With Illustrations and Maps. 
Edited by Paiip Scuarr, D.D., LL.D. In four volumes. Vol. I. Introduc- 
tion, and the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke. Royal 8vo., pp. 508. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1879. 


This is a beautiful volume externally, and a valuable volume in- 
ternally. Asa commentary it claims to be “ international and in- 
terdenominational.” That is, its authors are, respectively, on both 
sides the ocean and in different sects of Protestantism. Of Meth- 
odists, Professor Pope annotates the three Epistles of John in con- 
nection with Professor Moulton; and Professor Moulton shares in 
the Apocalypse and the Gospel of John. Drs. Schaff and Riddle 
do the entire of Matthew, Mark, and Luke. With Dr. Schaff Dr. 
Riddle has Romans, and he Ephesians alone; and we hope Dr. 
Riddle will be rescued from saying quite as unwise things as he 
did in Lange’s Romans. 

The maps and illustrations are of surpassing beauty. The text 
is in large type, and, though the volume is larger, the notes we 
judge, from a glance, are really less extensive than those of our 
Commentary now being issued from our Book Rooms. We wel- 
come its issue, and commend it to public attention. Price, $6. 


The Prophet Isaiah, Theologically and Homiletically Expounded. By Cart WIL- 
HELM Epwarp NA@rtspacu. Translated from the German, with Additions, 
By Rev. Samvuet T. Lowrir, D.D., and Rev. DunLop Moons, D.D. 8vo., pp. 741. 
New York. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Our American biblical scholars will trace the pages of this volume 
of the great commentary with no little interest. Two great ques- 
tions, especially, are involved in the study of the “evangelical 
prophet,” hitherto so called by the “evangelical” Church, The first 
concerns the integrity of the book. Is the specter of a pseudo- 
Isaiah, conjured up by “the higher criticism,” a reality? Is the 
book to be “sawn asunder?” The second concerns the Messianic 
interpretation of the fifty-third chapter. On both these questions 
Dr. Niagelsbach will be found eminently satisfactory. 


<*> 
> 





a 


Philosophy, Metaphysics, and General Science. 
The Nineteenth Century for November, 1878. Article, Virchow and Evolution. By 
Professor TYNDALL. 
Mr. Tyndall, feeling that Virchow’s manifesto against the knight- 
errantry of scientists in running into speculations and parading 
the specters they there found for realities of science rather seems 
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to cut across himself, enters a defense. With the defense itself 
we at the present have nothing to do. But.as the Professor here re- 
affirms “ the growth of the human body to be mechanical,” as main- 
tained in his article on “Force and Matter” in his “ Fragments 
ot Science,” we propose to give a fuller notice of that argument 
for such “growth” than we did when it first appeared. The 
argument as by him given takes four steps, and consists in an at- 
tempt to show, in very diffuse and variegated style, that, as men 
built the pyramids of Egypt, so crystallization can build me- 
chanically a pyramid of molecules, and vegetation can equally 
mechanically build a kernel of corn, and organization can equally 
mechanically build a human body. No intelligent power is 
needed in the last three of the aforesaid four buildings. Let us 
trace his four steps, and try to ascertain for ourselves, 

1. Mr. Tyndall shows us the pyramids of Egypt, and describes 
them graphically as being built by “ power,” in “a form” which 
“expressed the thought of the human builder.” That is, be it noted, 
these pyramids were built by blended force and intelligence incar- 
nated inmen. 2. He then tells us that salt and water under evap- 
oration will, by molecular force, form itself into similar pyramids, 
These molecules are “ self-posited,” “being fixed in their places by 
the forces with which they act upon each other.” Here creeps in 
his first fallacy, namely: the assumption, which no theist is bound 
to concede, that these molecules all march into their places without 
any intellective guidance, insensate matter acting as intelligently 
as so many soldiers stepping into rank to form a phalanx. The 
possibility of such action the theist at once declines to grant; and 
for that refusal what remedy has Mr. Tyndall? The very analogy 
of the Egyptian pyramids warns us that for the building of a 
salt pyramid there must be the same blend of force and intelli- 
gence to put the blocks in place. He, indeed, admits the force to 
produce the motion; but it is as plain that there is a selective 
direction of the motion as that there is force. And it is as plain 
that there are both a force and a selective direction, as that there 
is a molecule at all. Now, as force is a physical factor, so is se- 
lective direction an intellective factor. The theist, therefore, is 
not in the slightest degree bound to concede that the salt pyra- 
mid is built without a guiding intelligence any more than the 
stone pyramid, 3. Mr, Tyndall next takes up a kernel of corn, 
and, by a polarized light, shows us that the kernel is built by the 
same sort of molecular action as the salt pyramid. He then tells 
us that, if we “ have rejected the notion of an external architect” 
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in the case of the salt pyramid, we are bound to reject it now, 
and hold the molecules of the corn “self-posited.” That simply 
hooks his second fallacy on to his first fallacy. Disregarding the 
irrelevant phrases about “an external architect,” which nobody . 
supposes, our theist refuses to grant that without intelligent direc- 
tion united with force the molecules can make any movement at 
all. 4. Mr. Tyndall lastly takes the animal body, and analogically 
argues with the same inconsequence that the molecules, all without 
any intelligent guidance, “ posit ” themselves in places, each one 
stepping to his post to form with the rest an extended, symmet- 
rical organism ! 

And that is a self-contradictory and absolutely impossible con- 
ception. A brick is a big piece of matter, and a molecule is a little 
one; and if without any intelligence, internal or external, a 
brick cannot, at the required instant, start up from the ground and 
fling itself right into the vacant niche formed by the requirement 
of the rising pyramid, how can the little piece of matter, just as 
destitute of intelligent direction or self-direction, fling itself at the 
exact instant into just the exact vacant point, in order to furnish a 
large and complex organism consisting of a variety of symmetrical 
and correspondent parts? Suppose the organism be a huge mas- 
todon, or a devil-fish, with a thousand Briarean arms, we are called 
upon in vain to believe that an unintelligent molecule, undirected 
by any intelligence that can comprehend the whole complex or- 
ganism, can, at the right instant, put itself in the right point; and 
that myriads of blind, unguided little pieces of matter can also so 
combine with reference to each other as to form that contingent 
and varied whole. Each one particle must, with vast varieties of 
contingencies, act with perfect reference to the contingent and 
varied motions of every other particle, and with exact and perfect 
reference to the final whole. And if we suppose the whole cosmos 
to be a symmetrical whole, then an intelligence co-extensive with 
the cosmos, yet not overlooking one molecule in the whole cosmos, 
is a logical necessity for the due location of each one of the entire 
infinities of the molecules. Theology rightly assumes such a 
cosmos, and so infallibly infers a God. 

Cicero’s ancient illustration, wrought into modern terms, is as 
decisive an argument as can be selected. Is it not perfectly self- 
contradictory to claim that solid metallic types could so start into 
spontaneous action, give themselves self-direction, and among an in- 
finite number of possible points so posit themselves, each at the 
right point, as to form a Bancroft’s History of America? First, it 
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is conceded by all physics that every existing molecule is inert; 
that is, destitute of the power of self-motion; so that the said types 
could not start into motion. And as every existing molecule is 
destitute of self-motion, so all the powers of attraction, repulsion, 
cohesion, and motion belonging to molecules are not intrinsic to 
the molecule, but are addenda, superadded to it from a foreign 
source; so that even the coherence of the molecules by which the 
solid type is formed is interpolated from a foreign source. But, 
second, the motion being supposed possible, the particu/ar motion, 
amid an infinity of possible directions, is conceivable only by the 
assumption of selective intelligence. The problem is, How can a 
solid mass of molecules, composing a metallic type, select its place 
in view to form this American History? And how can this proc- 
ess be repeated so that say a million types shall so posit them- 
selves as each to assume the point requisite to the formation of 
this exact whole? The only solution that the human mind can con- 
ceive for such a problem is—selective intelligence. And it must 
not be a mere speck of intelligence in each molecule ; but for each 
molecule there must be a comprehension of the whole history, 
The position of every type has reference to the whole book. The 
intelligence that fixes each type to its place must know the whole 
in order to assign the place for each one. But this book itself has 
a further system of intellective connections. It is a representation 
of an external series of facts belonging to the history of the outer 
world, the great system of events of the founding of this our 
American nation—a system by which the entire system of hu- 
man history is remarkably modified. The “ positing ” of each one 
metallic type, then, has a reference to the great whole of human 
history. Now, instead of this book substitute the cosmos. There 
is in that cosmos an infinity of relations and references just as 
clearly intellective as the relations of the types to the words of 
the book, as the relations of the words to the sense, and as the re- 
lations of the sense to the great summary of historical externalities, 
The whole cosmos must, therefore, be comprehended by one all- 
grasping Intelligence, which takes in at once each molecular item, 
and the cosmical whole, and holds them a unit, That intelligence 
can be nothing less than God. To deny it, we submit, is an ab- 
dication of common sense, 

Mr. Tyndall endeavors to supply the absence of intelligence by 
such phrases as “structural energies,” “attractions,” and re- 
pulsions. But, first, what is a “structural energy?” How does 
it look? What is it made of? Who made it? And the more 
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steadily we look at it we shall find it to be a nothing in the 
world. It presupposes a directive intelligence in the molecule, 
and so we have an infinite number of molecular intelligences, 
But each molecule, as we have shown, must have more than @ 
molecular intelligence; it must know more than enough to crawl 
to a point, it must know the whole organism in order to know 
enough to crawl to the point. That is, we must have a practical 
omniscience in every molecule. 

Now, Mr. Tyndall’s “ structural energy” is a poor edition of the 
“plastic power” of the grand old philosopher, Cudworth; a con- 
ception that philosophic theologians have, for, perhaps, well con- 
sidered reasons, disused. Yet Cudworth’s “ plastic power” was 
not, like Mr. Tyndall’s “ formative energy,” unintelligent. It was, 
as we may say, a so much deity as was necessary, set apart for 
the carrying on of the physical world. Indeed, “the plastic 
power” has received a new illustration from the old Cartesian 
doctrine, now adopted by physicists, of the “ conservation of 
force.” This doctrine affirms that there is through all ages the 
same amount of force engaged in the physical cosmos. It is, then, 
still left with the theologian to assume that this is but a part of 
the omnipotence lying back of or above it in the divine Being. 
To our physical system God has assigned its fixed amount of force, 
sufficient to carry it on with all practical completeness, subject to 
all the interpositions his reserve omnipotence pleases, This would 
serve to explain the “ course of nature,” with all its completeness 
and incompleteness, its fixities and its accidentalities, its goods 
and its evils. The “plastic power” is omnipotence itself working 
under self-assigned conditions of finite cause and effect. In every 
molecular movement the force requires omnipotence, and the 
directivity requires omniscience ; for without the omnipotence 
that force could not exist, and without the omniscience that di- 
rectivity could not exist; yet only so much force and so much in- 
telligence is added as will accomplish the finite object—an in- 
finitesimal drop from the infinite ocean. 

This completes our view of his argument in his “ Fragments of 
Science,” but we have a point or two more to make. 

In this same Nineteenth Century the Professor quotes the fol- 
lowing words from Professor Knight, applauding them as “ bold 
words to be spoken before the moral philosophy class of a Scotch 
University.” We-think they are as foolish as they are “ bold:” 
“ If matter is not eternal, its first emergence into being is a miracle 
beside which all others dwindle into absolute insignificance, But 
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it has often been pointed out that the process is unthinkable.” 
But, we reply, the creation of matter is no more unthinkable than 
the eternity of matter. Creation from nothing is just as valid a 
thought as eternity without beginning or end. And as we know 
eternity, however unthinkable, to be a valid reality, so the un- 
thinkability of creation, if true, does not destroy the validity of 
creation. But neither is unthinkable, but only wnpicturable. 
That is, we cannot shape them into a conceptual form, as we can 
a horse ora hand-saw, although they are valid to the higher rea- 
son. No more can we think into conceptual form Spirit, or Herbert 
Spencer’s “ Unknown Absolute,” or Professor Tyndall’s “ promise 
and potency in matter ” for forming an intellective cosmos. Noth- 
ing transcending the senses can be mentally pictured. And this 
is so well known a fact in philosophy that one is amazed at the 
persistence with which unthinkability, that is, wnpicturability, is 
assigned for rejecting creation. 

Mr. Tyndall assures us that he discerns a “ promise and potency 
in poor despised matter” capable of evolving all the phenomena 
of the world. So do we, Mr. Tyndall, And that “promise and 
potency” is the causa causarum, the immanent God, who is in 
the matter by him created, sustaining it in existence, endowing it 
with powers, and carrying it through all its operations. He is the 
soul of the world, the light of lights, the life of life, the inner sub- 
stratum of all phenomena, And this answer, assumed as final, 
leaves to science all her investigations, her theories, and her 
systems, 


Annual Record of Science and Industry for 1811. Edited by Spencer F. Batrp, 
with the Assistance of Eminent Men of Science. 12mo., pp. 480. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1878. 


The almost world-wide co-operation of the ardent and laborious 
sons of science is assuming an aspect of something like sublimity. 
Each individual is alive and productive in his own little sphere, 
like a coral evolving his own little mite, until, by unanimity and 
continuity, the system of science rises like a grand continent before 
the mind’s eye. This is a divine work, for more and more it be- 
comes evident that creation is a divine revelation, .Yet when, from 
rigid habits of limiting his thoughts to the objective, he forgets 
or denies the existence of the infinite Revealer, that is a sin not of 
the flesh, but of the spirit, for which it should be firmly declared 
that he stands fearfully responsible. Atheism is sin ; the promul- 
gation of atheism is crime. The unbeliever in God is the moral 
enemy of man. 
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The present volume is rather more systematically arranged than 
its predecessors. The different departments are assigned each to 
an eminent scientist. We note that the very important depart- 
ment of “Agriculture and Rural Economy” is assigned to Pro- 
fessor Atwater, of Wesleyan University, Middletown. The science 
of theoretical and practical agriculture has a great future before 
it. Our vast North American Continent opens a field of immense 
grandeur for its development. 

We do not perceive that the year has evolved much new dis- 
covery in the fields where our Quarterly is principally interested— 
biology and anthropology. 

The following extract seems to furnish the present status of the 
doctrine of 


Spontaneous Generation.—Dr. Bastian has recently read before the Royal Society 
a paper giving an account of some further researches “illustrative of the condition 
favoring archebiosis in previously boiled liquids,” summing up as follows: The 
experiments show, as others have done, that living matter may, and does, originate 
independently during the progress of fermentation in previously germless fluids; 
insoluble products reveal themselves as specks of protoplasm, “living” matter, 
emerging gradually into the region of the visible, and speedily assuming the well- 
known forms of one or other variety of Racteria, thus bridging, as he conceives, 
the narrow gulf between certain kinds of “living” and ‘‘dead” matter, and afford- 
ing the long-sought-for illustration of the transition from chemical to so-called 
“vital” combinations! In the “Lancet,” August 5, will be found an interesting 
note upon M. Pasteur’s reply to Dr. Bastian on the heterogeny controversy. M, 
Pasteur, while admitting that Dr. Bastian’s experiments, as detailed in his com- 
munication to the Paris Academy of Sciences, are very accurately conducted, as- 
serts that a vemperature of 50° C. (122° Fahr.) is not sufficient to kill the germs 
of the minute organisms which may be iritroduced by means of the solution of 
potash employed by Dr. Bastian. He considers it fully proved, from his own ex- 
periments, that the germs of certain organisms, which do not resist a tempera- 
ture of 100° in acid solutions, are capable of such resistance in neutral or slightly 
alkaline fluids. He expresses the hope that Dr. Bastian will abandon his faith in 
spontaneous generation, and classes its supporters with the theorizers in physics 
and mathematics, who believe in perpetual motion or the quadrature of the circle, 
Professor Tyndall, after having read Pasteur’s reply, gives entire adherence to his 
views, and calls “on all enlightened persons to banish from science this doctrine 
of spontaneous generation, which has nothing whatever to support it.” Ina 
recent communication to the “British Medical Journal,” Professor Roberts, of 
Manchester, commenting on Dr. Bastian’s claims, states that his experiments are 
decidedly in favor of Pasteur’s conclusions, and, indeed, that to a logical evolu- 
tionist there would appear to be a strong a priori improbability in the abiogenic 
origin of Bacteria. When Pasteur says that Peqrews is a chimera, he pru- 
dently adds, “in the present state of science;” and, even thus qualified, the ex- 
pression is perhaps too strong. But it is absolutely certain that up to the present 
time no case of abiogenesis has been presented which has stood the test of accu- 
rate investigation. Dr. Tyndall has recently repeated at Kew, where he found a 
purer atmosphere than at the Royal Institution, his last year’s experiments with 
perfect success, and without the annoying failures due to the atmosphere of the 
Institution being laden with germs from a quantity of hay, and has thus once 
more proved his case against Dr. Bastian. In every experiment but one the spec- 
imens showed no trace of life; in that one a small aperture like a pin-hole was in 
the side of the test-tube.—Pp. 243, 244. 

Common Basis of Animal and Vegetable Life——Herr Cienkowsky, well known 
for his researches on monads, has recently contributed some additional informa- 
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tion upon these and allied organisms, which appear to show that the boundary- 
lines which it has so long been usual to draw between plant and animal organ- 
isms, and between the individual groups of those lowest forms of life, appear 
more and more illusory, and the supposition is recommended of a common lowest 
kingdom of organisms, that of Protista, (Haeckel,) out of which animals and plants 
have by degrees been differentiated.—P. 246. 

This bottom oneness of animal and vegetable life presents an 
interesting phase of thought. Whether higher life ascends ideally 
or genetically is a question not disturbed by such a fact. It must 
be remembered that vitality is not in itself intelligence, but is a 
basis upon which intelligence is overlaid. And the very fact that 
vitality in animal and vegetable is the same entity, demonstrates 
the fact that the overlying intelligence is a different and a higher 
entity. We have, then, this column, placing lowest lowest. 

Pure Reason—Solely human. 

INTELLIGENCE—Animal and human, 

Viratiry—Vegetable and animal and human. 

This is the old trinal philosophy, the philosophy of the Old Tes- 
tament and the New; of Plato and of Paul; of the early Christian 
antiquity and the best modern thought; the philosophy that finds 
in man the trinity of body, soul, and spirit. It is upon this phi- 
losophy that the immortality of man, as distinct from brute, can 
be maintained. Nor is this trinality at all disturbed by the tact 
that the apparent boundary line between plant and animal is often 
crossed or obliterated. For whatever the form may be, the slight- 
est element of true sensation in the individual renders it an ani- 
mal. The true boundary line may, therefore, be imperceptible to 
observation, but is none the less real. 

Genetical Development Downward.—There is a discussion in 
progress about the exact boundary line of the Vertebrates. Shall 
the lower order of Tunicates be included as a sort of degenerate 
vertebrate ? On this Professor Lankaster says :— 

He thinks, like Dr. Anton Dolirn, that evolution may tend in different direc- 
tions, and that, although on the whole it is in the direction of progression from 
the low to the high, it may be, and in a number of cases he believes actually has 
been, toward degradation. ‘So strong,” says he, “is the case in favor of degen- 
eration, that at present all that can be said against it and in favor of progression, 
with regard to any particular case, is this—that the general doctrine of evolution 
justifies us in assuming, at some period or other, a progression from the simplest 
to the most complicated grades of structure; that we are warranted in assuming 
at least one progressive series leading from the monoplast to man; and that wnétl 
we have special reason to take a different view of any particular case, we are bound 
to make the smallest amount of assumption by assigning to the various groups of 
organisms the places which they will fit into, on the supposition that they do 
represent in reality the original progressive series... . When, therefore, the ' 
hypothesis of degeneration presents itself as a solution of any special morpho- 


logical difficulty, we need have no scruples or prejudices in favor of the doctrine 
of universal progression which should prevent us from accepting it.” Thus 
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reasoning, he urges that the Tunicates are degraded Vertebrates; that their sys- 
tematic relations with the members of that group are evidenced by the chorda of 
the larval stage; and that there has been quite a general tendency toward degen- 
eration in these animals.—P. 285, 

An Ancient Alantic Continent.—The results of soundings over the bed of the 
Atlantic have made clear the existence through the middle of the ocean, extend- 
ing from north to south, of a sunken ridge, often less than: 1,000 fathoms from 
the surface, while on either side the water has a depth of from 3,000 to more 
than 3,450 fathoms; so that the elevation of the ocean’s bottom required to make 
these depths dry land would bring up between them a mountain range from 
9,000 to 15,000 feet in height. The higher points of this sunken ridge now form 
the islands of the Azores—St. Paul's, Ascension, and Tristan d@’Acunha. This 
discovery was, in a manner, anticipated in 1860 by Unger, who, from his studies 
of the Tertiary flora of Europe and America, was led to imagine a land connect- 
ing the two regions, over which the plants of North America had passed east- 
ward. This, he supposed, might be the vanished Atlantis of which Plato has 
preserved the tradition.—P. 179. 


A Preliminary Account of the General Results of the Exploring Voyage of H.M.S. 
“ Challenger,” during the Year 1873 and the Early Part of the Year 1876. By 
Sir C. WyviLLE Tomson. Illustrated with maps, charts, diagrams, and numer- 
ous wood-engravings. In Two Volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


What is the geography of the sea-bottom? What about its pos- 
sible plains, and hills, and mountains, and caverns? What is the 
truth about its animal and vegetable forms of life? These are 
emphatically deep questions? When the soundings were per- 
formed in laying the Atlantic cable the subject was deeply probed. 
Previously to that process science shook her wise head at the 
idea that the ocean-floor was the abode of living residents. Says 
the author of these volumes, Sir Wyville Thomson :— 


It was almost as difficult to believe that creatures comparable with those of 
which we have experience in the upper world could live at the bottom of the sea, 
as that they could live in a vacuum or in the fire. Of many of the conditions at 
great depth we as yet knew nothing; but some of them were as easily determined 
by calculation as by direct experiment, and we knew that an animal at a depth of 
one thousand fathoms must bear a weight of a ton on the square inch, and one at 
a depth of three thousand the almost inconceivable weight of three tons; and we 
had every reason to believe that the sun’s light is almost entirely cut off at a depth 
of fifty fathoms, and that therefore the existence of plants upon which the animals 
primarily depend for their food is impossible at great depths. These considera- 
tions alone seemed almost sufficient to place this question beyond the region of 
reasonable inquiry, and it was not until a considerable amount of evidence had 
been brought forward that what was called the “antibiotic” prejudice was in any 
degree overcome. 


The excitement, wakened by the cable soundings, over these 
questions induced the British Government to strip the good ship 
“Challenger” of her war rig, and equip her with the varied ap- 
pliances of science, to cross the broadest breadths of the ocean, 
and dredge her deepest depths. Vast ridges nearly north and south, 
with deep intervals, were found. The mean depth of the ocean is 
estimated at two thousand fathoms. Beneath the heavy superin- 
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cumbent pressure animal forms disport themselves, unaware of the 
weight they carry. They are brought up from their far-down- 
homes, and compelled to sit for their portraits, that the engraver’s 
art may book them in these magnificent volumes, and display them 
before our eyes, Sois every department of nature furnished to be 
the home of life. 
Science may be too positive in her negatives. She cannot affirm 
that beings cannot “live in a vacuum or in the fire.” We do not 
believe that life, conscious being, personality, is dependent on or- 
ganization, or limited to material incarnations, The seraph of the 
Old Testament, ‘that adores and durns,” has usually been inter- 
preted asa living flame. Such a being might stand unchilled the 
intensest cold of inter-stellar space, or live congenially in the cen- 
ter of a planetary fire-ball not yet shelled with an incrusted surface. 
We do not believe that all is nonentity outside the reach of our 
senses, Spirits, with or without their spiritual investments, may 
find their most glorious homes, and build their most transcenden- 
tal palaces, on the surface of a half-nebular globe, or amid the slag 


of a worn-out planet. 
——_q—__— 


Life in Other Worlds: Including a Brief Statement of the Origin and Progress of 
Life in Our World. By ApAm MILLER, M.D. With an Appendix of Three 
Sermons by Rev. H. W. THomas, D.D. Small 12mo., pp. 279. Chicago: Fox, 
Cole, & Co. 1878. 

Dr. Miller is an eminent physician of the homeopathic school, 

who has, as a local preacher, been very efficient in the work of 

German Methodism, in past years. The present volume is an es- 

say toward supplying the intermediate conceptions by which the 

chasm between our science and our religion may be bridged over, 
and both be easily thought in harmony. He rejects the Dar- 
winian theory of life, holding it to be unproved, and finds no seri- 
ous difficulty in the Scripture creation. His fullest discussion is in 
the department of astronomy. He has an ingenious theory for 
heating our planet without the use of a burning sun for its stove. 

The space between the sun and his planets is so cold that the north 

pole is a fire-brand in the comparison ; how, then, can actual heat 

pass through that space to our earth? Light does, indeed, come 
from the sun, but heat cannot. How, then, is the heat kindled ? 

The reply is, heat is not a substance, but a motion ; the motion is 

produced on our earth by the collision of light with our atmos- 

phere. Our atmosphere is, indeed, a lens; and the heat is produced 
by it just as by a glass lens with which a German smoker may light 
his pipe. The sun, then, may just as well be a snow-ball as a fire- 
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ball, being surrounded with a luminous coating which forever 
sends its arrows of light to our earth; arrows which kindle to fire 
as they strike our coating of air. Whence comes the eternal sup- 
ply of light to the sun, unless direct from the exhaustless Father 
of Lights, he does not say. But his theory dispenses with the 
sensational prediction of the scientists, that the sun’s fire is slowly 
going out, and that after all the planets have rushed into his mass, 
the whole will remain forever a black and lifeless char. In the 
moral world, too, he entertains the hope of a final cheerful result 
in eternity. 





History, Biography, and Topography. 


Tent Work in Palestine: A Record of Discovery and Adventure. By CLavpE 
REIGNIER ConpeR, R. K., Officer in Command of the Surveying Expedition. 
With Illustrations by J. W. Whymper. Two Volumes. 8yo., pp. 376, 332. 
Published for the Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund. New York: 
Appleton & Co. 1878. 


We take to these volumes very kindly at first sight. The paper, 
the type, the mechanical work, are of the best. If a typograph- 
ical error exists in them, it has not been our hap to light upon it. 
The page is so open and pleasant to the eye that as we read we 
seem to be looking into an honest man’s face. 

Our readers are, doubtless, aware that a few years ago societies 
were organized for a thorough systematic and scientific explora- 
tion of Bible lands. The different branches have their several 
fields. The American Society has been requested to undertake 
the Land of Moab. The English Society has chosen Western 
Palestine, and has made such a beginning as will, we trust, pro- 
voke the other organizations to similar good works. 

In pursuance of the plans adopted by the Committee, Captain 
Stewart, of the Royal Engineers, began in January, 1872, the topo- 
graphical survey of the territory in question, which extends from the 
Lebanon Mountains to the southern borders of Judah, and from 
the Jordan to the Mediterranean Sea, comprising an area of 6,000 
square miles. His health, however, failed almost at the outset, 
and he was compelled to return to England, and Lieutenant 
Conder, also of the Royal Engineers, was appointed to the com- 
mand of the expedition. Arriving in Palestine in July, 1872, the 
party spent three years in the work. When among the mountains 
of Upper Galilee they were attacked by the fanatical population 
of a Moslem village; every man of them (five Europeans and ten 
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natives) was more or less injured, and the officer in command 
compelled to cease from his labors, and seek health in his native 
England. He saved his papers, however, and has been engaged 
the past three years in arranging bis mass of materials for publica- 
tion. His survey covered 4,700 square miles. The remaining 
1,300 were surveyed in 1877, by Lieutenant Kitchener, whose 
safety had been rendered more assured, meanwhile, by the con- 
dign punishment of the actors in the murderous attack of 1875. 

The two volumes before us do not contain the scientific results 
of the expedition. These will be published in another work, which 
is now in process of preparation, with an entirely new map of 
Palestine, giving the location of every place as ascertained by the 
recent survey. The present work is a preliminary publication, 
narrating the haps and mishaps, the adventures and observations, 
of these three years spent among the mountains, the plains, the 
deserts, and the mongrel people, of the Holy Land. The thorough 
character of the general plan of the final report is seen in the fol- 
lowing statement of Lieutenant Conder: “The survey is being 
prepared in twenty-six sheets, The plan will show towns, vil- 
lages, ruins, roads, water-courses, buildings, tombs, caves, cis- 
terns, wells, springs, and rock-cut wine-presses, The hills will, 
also, be delineated, and the cultivation shown, olives, figs, vines 
and palms being distinguished, and the wild growth, oak-trees; 
scrub, and principal separate trees will appear. The Roman mile- 
stones on the roads are marked, and every similar relic of antiq- 
uity; the heights of the various principal features are given; 
and the levels of the Sea of Galilee and Dead Sea have been fixed 
within a foot.”—Pref., p. xvi. 

All this is to be given on the scale of an inch to the mile. It is 
evident that the plan surpasses any thing that has gone befere it 
in reference to Palestine, and that soon Bible students in all 
Christendom will be put in possession of new treasures of knowl- 
eige. The narrative of personal adventure is a happy introdue- 
tion to the work which is to follow, and, moreover, has no small 
value of its own. The two, in fact, ought to be examined to- 
gether. 

The English Society have reason to be gratified with the rich 
fruits of their great enterprise; every mile of their allotted territory 
has been examined by scientific eyes. The men whom they chose 
for the work seem to have possessed rare qualifications. Lieu. 
tenant Conder has made no mean attainments in the sciences, the 
language, and the history involved in his mission; added to this 


Fourrn Serres, Vor. XXXI.—12 
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is a power of observation and description not always found in con- 
nection with such attainments. He seems to see every thing, not 
only the mountains and the plains, the forest and river, but beasts 
and birds, flowers and insects. He studies the people of various 
races in the land, their physique, their mental powers, their morals, 
their language, the manners and customs of their daily life, and 
the tools with which they do their daily work. Of the varied 
scenes which he witnesses, grave and gay, beautiful and grotesque, 
he gives graphic description. He has something of the poetic 
spirit withal, and when he stands upon some peak of Lebanon, at 
sunset, and describes the long shadows of the mountains, ax they 
stretch onward over the plains, and fill the valleys with a steadily 
rising tide of darkness, or when he tells of the bright stars of the 
Syrian sky, there is a simple beauty in his speech which assures us 
that the word only does justice to the fact. The engravings, thirty- 
two in number, are new and good, 

The last one hundred and thirty pages of the second volume we 
have read with especial satisfaction. ‘They treat of the origin of 
the Fellahin, or peasants, their life and habits; the Bedawin, or 
Arabs; the Jews, Russian and German ; and the fertility of Pal- 
estine. These are all described with a closeness of observation 
and a completeness of statement which are wholly beyond the 
reach of the rapid tourist, however intelligent and truthful. Lieu- 
tenant Conder is as skillful with the pen as with the theodolite, 
and we commend his work to the reader without reservation. 


History of the Reformation in Germany and Switzerland Chiefly. By Dr. K. R. 
HAGENBACH, late Professor in Ordinary of Theology at Basel. Translated from 
the Fourth Revised Edition of the German, by Evetina Moore. Vol. L, 8vo., 
pp. 422. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1878. Special edition imported by Scrib- 
ner & Welford, New York. Price, $3. 


Delivered originally as a course of lectures, this history, notwith- 
standing its thorough scholarly character, has a freedom and fresh- 
ness of style very acceptable both to the student and the popular 
reader. The events are harrated with a pictorial vividness, the 
characters are portrayed with a living reality. For Luther, the 
principal figure, the writer has, notwithstanding a free dealing 
with “his faults, a personal love. The attendant characters of 
Erasmus, Melanchthon, and Ulric von Hutten, are delineated 
large as life. And while the narrative cannot widely vary from 
what has long since become fixed and well-ascertained history, it 
wears all the colorings of a grand romance. 

This interest is specially vivid during the period when the Ref- 
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ormation is a unit, with Luther for its personal center, and the 
scene is perpetually expanding over wider areas, into larger 
events, and more decisive successes; it fades as soon as the quar- 
rels between the Reformers commence, when fracture and disaster 
break upon us, ominous of reaction, and prophetic of the woes of 
the coming Thirty Years’ War, in which the destinies of religious 
freedom in Europe are at stake. Up to this period of discord, 
Luther’s career is an advancing climax. He is a rare historic 
moral hero. He had at the Diet of Worms an opportunity, per- 
haps unparalleled in history, for a display of personal moral sub- 
limity, and nobly and sublimely, yet not theatrically, did he 
perform. There was now and then an exuberant hyperbole of 
language on his way to the Diet that might have been spared. 
Some one has said that Wesley would have gone to Worms and 
have said nothing about “the devils plenty as tiles.” Paul’s last 
journey to Jerusalem in face of certain doom was a scene of 
pathos which heightened and softened the modest firmness. In 
Luther, the earthly grandeur of the powers he was to face awak- 
ened all the grandeur of his own soul. Yet he felt, additionally 
to all his own natural heroism, an incoming power not his own, 
buoying him up, and making every step firm and graceful over 


the surface of the underlying voleano. When in his after days 
he reviewed his own high bearing, he doubted whether the power 
for such action was truly in his own nature, and recognized the 
divine uplifting. In our argument with Professor Newcomb, on 
a previous page, we need not have hesitated to quote this lofty 


instance of a “scrutable” manifestation of the Divine, pouring 


the energy of a powerful manhood into a man of heroic faith. 
The question, Was it a miracle? would be too technical. If by 
miracle is meant an interposition between the sequences of physi- 
ological nature of an antecedent from above, we answer unques- 
tionably, Yes. If by miracle be meant a violation of law, we 
reply, Wo. Such interchange between the physical course of na- 
ture and the dealings of the Divine is according to the normal 
rule of divine conduct, and is a true fulfillment of law. 

One great merit of Luther seldom noticed is his doctrine of tol- 
erance, in which he was almost the only true Protestant of his 
age, and anticipated a truth the world is even yet slow to learn. 
This doctrine he maintained not when he was the weaker party 
and needed the tolerance; it was when he was in power, and tol- 
erance was a self-restraint. It was to his patron, the elector, 
about to do violence to the “prophets of Zwickau,” who were 
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dishonoring the Reformation by their fanaticism, that Luther 
laid down the law of tolerance as clearly as, after centuries have 
passed, it could now be stated. Says our historian: “ Luther ap- 
plied to the elector through his friend Spalatin, and conjured him 
not to stain his hands with the blood of the prophets. In this 
he foliowed the true evangelical principle, to which he adhered 
throughout his life, namely, that truth cannot be disseminated, or 
error be checked, by violence; and when, at a later period, Calvin 
and Beza held the tenet that it is right and necessary to inflict 
capital punishment upon heretics—that is, those who hold mis- 
taken opinions on the subject of religion—Luther’s better and 
humaner sentiment recoiled affrighted.” 

In the cheery face and hilarity of manner with which Luther 
seemed to render his darkest trials endurable to himself we rec- 
ognize a typical trait of our own American Lincoln. In both 
men under that light and foamy surface there were what 
depths !—depths of sadness, earnestness, wisdom, probity. In 
Lincoln’s case a tragic end has rendered him an ideality in his- 
tory, a truth stranger than fiction. Even before the lapse of 
time has softened his image with its shades, we already forget 
that he was our living contemporary, and place him almost amid 
the myths of antiquity. 


The Origin of Nations. In Two Parts. On Farly Civilizations; On Ethnic 
Affinities, ete. By Grorar Rawiinson, M.A., Camden Professor of Ancient 
History, Oxford, and Canon of Canterbury, Author of “The Four Great Mon- 
archies,” etc. 12mo., pp. 292. New York: Scribner, Welford, & Armstrong. 
1878. 


A very valuable work on comparative chronology, sacred and 
profane, from a very high authority. In Part First, a scientifico- 
historical investigation and estimate of the early chronology 
of the earliest nations are given, with a comparison with the early 
biblical dates. In Part Second we have a survey of that won- 
derful ethnological chart given in the tenth chapter of Genesis; 
the various lines of descent from the primitive stock as there given 
are traced, and the true identifications, by the light of the latest 
investigations, with the later history and modern races, are ascer- 
tained. Biblical scholars will find this little work specially valu- 
able as affording light upon some important questions. 

In the first plave the assumption made, even as a part of 
“science,” that man began a “savage,” and that ascending prog- 
ress is the uniform law, is unquestionably antihistorical and false. 
All the recollections of the race point to a primitive “ golden age,” 
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and in this the consensus of the nations is so uniform as to assure 
its authority. The post-diluvians inherited the antediluvian civil- 
ization, Hence Assyria and Egypt are found to begin as civilized 
originals. There is, we believe, no exclusive stone age in those 
regions; and the so-called stone ages of Europe are later degener- 
ations, arising from the distant emigration from the eastern seats. 
The dating of these stone ages back to pre-adamic antiquity is to 
be trampled upon as a pseudo-scientific fiction. Rawlinson does 
not explicitly say this last; but we do, and his whole work as- 
sumes its truth as a basis. 

Rawlinson makes no attempt to reconcile the chronologies of 
the other nations of antiquity with the modest figures of the 
Hebrew Genesis. The more extended chronology of the Septu- 
agint, however, covers every difficulty, even the difficulty of the 
claims of Egypt, by the reckoning of the more modern Egypt- 
ologists. It seems to us that the Septuagint translators, whose 
work was done in Egypt, were met by the chronological difficulty, 
and stretched the original text in their translation in order to 
cover the grounds, Many will prefer to assume the truth of the 
Hebrew, and to leave the discrepancy unreconciled. They will 
hold that, compared with any other chronology, the Hebrew is the 
most authoritative, and whatever contradicts it is false. This 
higher authority arises from at any rate two facts. First, the He- 
brew is the only clear consecutive history covering the whole 
grounds, the rest are patches and tatters; and, second, the very 
modesty of the Hebrew is the contrast of simple truth with high 
antiquarian pretension. Said George Syncellus, ten centuries ago, 
“The writers on Chaldean antiquity consider the accounts of 
Egyptian antiquity to be fabulous, and the writers on Egyptian 
antiquity hold a similar opinion with respect to the accounts of 
Chaldean antiquity. Neither regards the other; but each weaves 
spider’s webs in glorification of its own nation.” 

The early Egyptian chronology isasham. It was asham as first 
manufactured by the Egyptian priests. It isa sham when patched 
together and offered to our attention by modern Egyptologists. 
It has, indeed, been faithfully, laboriously, and honestly patched 
by them; but the highest merit of the work is its showing itself 
to be, earlier than the eighteenth dynasty, good for nothing. We 
laugh the gentleman in the face who quotes it as weakening the 
Genesis chronology. If, however, any one prefers to take the 
Septuagint and reconcile the other chronologies with its figures, 
he has an easy, if a satisfactory, task. 
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The Second Part of the book will be found very valuable to the 
student who wishes to connect history with its primeval sources, 
The African races are, of course, not traced very far. But there 
are a few tribal names in the chart that look like stems from 
which the branches may have spread and flourished southward. 
Yet if Professor Winchell or any other ethnologist chooses to be- 
lieve, on grounds satisfactory to himself, that the southern African 
races originated in Lemuria or some contiguous region, although 
we do not believe with him, we do not know a single text of Script- 
ure that conclusively contradicts him. We decline to believe be- 
cause we have seen no adequate proof. 


a 


The Invention of Printing. A Collection of Facts and Opinions descriptive of Early 
Prints and Playing-cards, the Block-books of the Fifteenth Century, the Legend 
of Laurens Janszoon Coster, of Haarlem, and the work of John Gutenberg and 
his Associates. Illustrated with fac-similes of early types and wood-cuts. By 
Taro. L. De Vinne. Second Edition. 8vo., pp.557. New York: Francis Hart 
& Co. London: Tribner & Co. 1878. 

Of all human inventions, that of recording thought for transmission 

to contemporaries and for accumulation for posterity is the one 

which, without changing human nature, has most improved and 
elevated human conditions. It was a double process: the first 
part consisting in a perfected alphabet, and the second in a perfected 
typography. Neither of these two products had an inventor, for 
the remains of the olden times in regard to each show that the 
ultimate achievement was attained by infinitesimal advancements 
through ages by a succession of contributors. Letters have failed 
to record the name of their inventor, for the name of Cadmus sim- 
ply signifies 7’he Hast, and indicates only that the Greek alphabet 
and ours had their origin in the Phenician or Hebrew. Research 
has developed the fact that the last touch of improvement was 
given to typography by John Gutenberg; bat it requires a dis- 
sertation to explain what his contribution was, and the unreflect- 
ive mind might pronounce it a very minor achievement. For this 
final step the conditions to success were: 1. A surface on which 
the print could be impressed, which had long existed in the form 
of paper; 2. The proper ink, for which both the ingredients and 
the methods were already well known; 3. A reading public suf- 
ficiently large to furnish market for whole editions of a given 
book, and this had been created by the large amount of manu- 
script books, of picture books and cards, and educational horn- 

books, produced by wood-engravers. 4. All now wanted was a 

good, delicate, movable, metallic type, run in a mold, and made 
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with clean exactness. And this was the single work of John 
Gutenberg, “the inventor of printing.” Measured by its intrinsic 
magnitude it seems small enough ; but measured by its secured, 
and, indeed, its immediate results, it was stupendous. The large 
edition was now an assured possibility, and the entire face of 
human improvement was changed. 

Lately-found documents have dispersed many a popular tradi- 
tion in regard to this last achievement. Gutenberg had the fate 
of a great many inventors. He worked long and patiently before 
results were attained. He struggled under want of pecuniary 
means. Of course,a greedy capitalist steps in, first patronizing, and 
then cheating him. In the present case said capitalist appears in 
the person of John Faust, or Fust, whom popular tradition has 
called the “inventor,” but who invented nothing but methods of 
fleecing the true inventor. Having got Gutenberg into his power, 
he ejected bim from the business, and substituted in his place a smart 
and nice young man, destined to be his son-in-law. Gutenberg, 
however, resumed work on his own bottom, and was admitted to 
the court of his petty sovereign, but died apparently poor and 
alone. 

Mr. De Vinne has performed his work as a historian of this 
great subject with admirable ability and success. His work is 
the product of wide reading and thorough research. As a practi- 
cul printer, he understands fully “the art and mystery ” of his 
subject ; as a reflective thinker, he comprehends its divine philoso- 
phy in its wide bearings; as a writer, he unfolds his views in a 
clear, fresh, and vigorous style. His book traces with great 
power one of the most wonderful lines of human history. It throws 
a clear light on the conditions and progress of the human intel- 
lect in the Middle Ages of Europe, and the genesis therefrom of 
our modern civilization. 


Students’ Ecclesiastical History. The History of the Christian Church during the 
First Ten Centuries, from its First Foundation to the Full Establishment of the 
Holy Roman Empire and the Papal Power. By Putiip Switu, B. A., Author of 
“The Students’ Old Testament History,” and “The Students’ New Testament 
History.” With Illustrations. 12mo., pp. 618. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 1879. 

Mr. Smith does not claim to have based his history in research 

among original documents and authorities; he assumes to stand 

as mediator between the great standards of Church history, 

German and English, and the popular reader or the young student, 

His purpose is by a compactness which does not lose clearness and 

coloring to furnish a practical manual. Its divisions are well ar- 
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ranged ; its full index, with an admirable chronology adjusted to 
it, renders reference easy; while its copious supply of authentic 
engravings in ecclesiastical archeology bring vividly before the 
mind’s eye suggestive images of the early Christian ages, The 
spirit of the author is in sympathy with his subject, with the ages 
he describes, and the nobler characters he delineates, The history 
of the Christian Church thus written is inspiring to the Christian 
heart. 

The present volume covers the first ten centuries. A second 
will give the history of the Church of the Middle Ages, and a third 
of the Reformation. The present work begins with the divine 
founding of Christianity, and ends with the Papacy at its zenith. 
The spirit is unpartisan and moderate. The author is not high- 
Church, but, while he lacks the full pictorial style of Pressensé, he 
is less radical in his views. 

He recognizes the divine consecration of Sunday as a permanent 
Christian Sabbath, although not technically distinguished by that 
name by the early Christians, but as “ Lord’s Day.” He affirms 
not only the authenticity of the apocalypse, but, what is quite as 
important, he affirms the Domitianian date of that book, and at- 
tributes the modern questioning of that date to neological mo- 
tives. The desire of the German exegetes to find Nero in the 
Apocalypse, and thus invalidate its canonicity, is the real ground 
for assailing the date of Domitian. Mr. Smith truly says, “ No 
writer of the first three centuries gives any other date; ” and he 
might have added, no writer before the sixth century gives the 
Neronian date. Through five centuries there is but one questioner 
of the Domitianian date, Epiphanius, and he gives a date which 
nobody believes, and then contradicts it himself. 


—_——_¢—_____ 


History of the Reformation in Europe in the Time of Calvin. By Rev. J. H. MERLE 
D’AvbBien#, D.D. Translated by Wituiam L. R. Cates. Volume VILI— 
Hungary, Poland, Bohemia, Netherlands, Geneva, Denmark, Sweden, Norway. 
12mo., pp. 368. New York: Carter & Brothers. 1879. 

The history of which this is the final volume is too well known to 

need a new introduction to the reading public, and too, well estab- 

lished in the public estimation to require new eulogies. There is 

a fascination in the pages of Merle D’Aubigné, which transcends 

that of romance as much as truth is superior to fiction. This vol- 

ume is equal in interest and value to any that has preceded it in 
the series. The special fields which it traverses are Spain, with 

Charles V., Torquemada, the Inquisition, and the Spanish martyrs, 
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in the foreground; England, with Henry VITI., Cranmer and Lati- 
mer, Gardiner, Bonner, and Norfolk, the executioner’s ax active, 
and the fires of Smithfield fiercely blazing; and Germany, with its 
multiplied strifes and local conflicts, the foul and furious excesses 
of Bokhold, Rottman, and Knipperdoling, who enacted Mormon- 
ism three centuries before Brigham Young. A description of the 
calm and peaceful death of Luther, at Eisleben, on the night of 
February 18, 1546, forms a fitting close to this, the final volume 
of the series that records the various fortunes and ultimate tri- 
umph of the great reform which he was the human instrument of 
inangurating. 

A General Index to the whole work fills ninety-four pages, and 
adds greatly to its value. One of the novelties of the present 
volume is a fac-simile of the famous Indulgence issued by Pope 
Leo X., the hawking of which by Tetzel precipitated the conflict 
between Luther and Rome. This document, whose fitting place 
would have been at the beginning rather than at the end of the 
history, comes in at this late hour, because no copy could be ob- 
tained till very recently, when one came into the possession of the 
British Museum, and was kindly loaned for the purpose. An ex- 
amination of this Indulgence reveals the fact that among the sins 
too enormous for its powers, and for which it could promise no 
exemption from penal fires, is the importation of alum into the 
States of the Church. The secret of this exception was, that his 
Holiness the Pope owned certain alum manufactories at Tolfa, and 
found the monopoly very lucrative. Pardons could be bought by 
the ream for murderers, robbers, and perjurers, but not for dealers 
in foreign alum. Think of St. Peter, after he receives the keys, 
marking off as his own a corner of Gennesaret, and threatening 
to lock the gates of heaven against all who dare to fish in the pro- 
hibited waters. 


Illustrated History of Ancient Literature, Oriental and Classical. By Joun D. 
Quackenbos, A.M., M.D. Author of “Illustrated School History of the 
World.” Accompanied with Engravings and colored Maps. 12mo., pp. 432. 
New York: Harper & Bro., 1878. 


It is something like an originality to introduce into this little 
manual a concise and clear survey of the latest developments of 
ancient ethnology. The literature of the earliest races is the 
token of their earliest civilization, and hence the historian of their 
literature must trace the origins of and relations of the races them- 
selves. Readers, therefore, who have not become posted in the 
morning twilight of the Aryan, the Semitic, the Assyrian, Egyp- 
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tian, and Chinese races, will! find in the first of the three parts of 
the book a very luminous, well illustrated aud brief synopsis of the 
subjects, 

In a comparative chronological table of the earliest literatures, 
our author places the Aryan Vedic hymns earlier than Abraham, 
and far earlier than the Pentateuch. And this is, doubtless, true, 
if Moses originated the Genesis history, both in form and sub- 
stance. But we have long professed to coincide with those 
scholars who for the last fifty years, at least, have held Moses to 
have been rather the compiler than originator of the history pre- 
vious to his own time. Whence came his genealogical record, but 
from the antediluvian age through his ancestral line of Shem ? 
In that line Abraham comes from Assyria; and how else than 
through tradition from him did Moses obtain that clear “ Hymn 
of the Creation,” of which the Assyrian version is a crude metric- 
al distortion? We hesitate not to believe, therefore, that the 
Shemite is the earliest of all extant human literatures. 

The two other parts of the book give us Greek and Roman 
literatures. They, of course, go concisely over the routine bisto- 
ries according to the latest authorities. The maps and charts of 
the book are very admirable and convenient. 


Benjamin DuPlan, Gentleman of Alais, Deputy General of the Reformed Church 
of France from 1725 to 1763. By D. Bonnegron, Pastor of the Reformed Church 
of Alais, Department of Gard. 12mo., pp. 370. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
1878. 


Another chronicle of the piety and constancy of the Protestant mar- 
tyrs during the dark days when Rome was employing every meas- 
ure that bigotry and hate could devise for the suppression of Scrip- 
ture truth. The narrative of M. Bonnefon is of personal and 
local rather than of general interest; yet it deals in the genuine 
facts of the times of which it treats, and shows how, for many years 
preceding the French Revolution, the Romish priesthood of that 
country, by their arrogance and cruelty, were steadily revealing 
themselves more and more clearly, not only as the enemies of true 
religion, but as the worst oppressors of the people. It was not 
Voltaire and Diderot, with their learning and wit, but the priests, 
with-their immorality, cruelty, and greed, that made France seem 
for a time infidel, or even atheistic. 
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Periodicals. 


The American Antiquarian. A Quarterly Journal, devoted to Early American 
History, Ethnology, and Archeology. Edited by Rev. Srepuzn D. Pret. 
Terms, $2 per year, in advance. Cleveland, 0.: Brooks, Schinkel. & Co. 

The noiseless rise of an archgological periodical near the center 

of our North America is a pleasant phenomenon. There is an 

abundance of material, and the periodical has plenty of very inter- 
esting work on its hands, It isan enterprise worthy of public atten- 
tion and liberal support. In this number we have a full and valu- 
able article on the American exhumed potteries; on the North- 
western traditions of “the Deluge ;” on an ancient engraved stone 
in Ohio; on prehistoric ruins in Missouri; ou the Klamath language 
of Oregon; and on the location of Indian tribes, The editor closes 
with an interesting series of notes and book reviews. From the 
latter we infer that his archeology does not include the doctrine of 
the plurality of human origins. 

Mr. Peet is a lover and very much a master of his work. The 
facts he collects are very suggestive, and it were a misfortune if 
they were left uwurecorded, 


o- 


Foreign Theological Publications. 


Die Idee eines Goldenen Zeitalters, (The Idea of a Golden Age.) Von Dr. E. Priem- 
ERER. Berlin: G. Reimer. 1877. 


A historico-philosophical attempt to take the bearings of the age, 
and determine what good reasons we have for looking for an es- 
sential ultimate renovation of the secular condition of humanity. 
The work is constructed by help of the tradition of a golden age; 
and it asks: Was that first golden age a sort of prophecy of what 
is finally to be realized as positive history? In a word, Is human- 
ity making real progress ? Before answering this question the au- 
thor shows that we must first settle the sense of the term. For, 
evidently, “to progress” is something more than simple motion 
forward. A child, lost in a forest, may be continually going for- 
ward, and yet not make a step of progress, So a nation, or the 
race, may go through all sorts of revolutions and changes, may 
tear down and build up, may invent and discover a thousand new 
things, and yet not make the least real progress. Progress imn- 
plies an ideal goal. To progress we must progress toward some- 
thing. What possibility of progress, if pantheism is true? None 
at all. There can be only a monotonous vibration between evo- 
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lution and involution. The divine life pulsates out into reality, 
and then recedes back into itself, as the wave rolls back into 
the ocean. Nor can the fashionable school of pessimism talk of 
progress. Its progress is regress. The owl cannot stand the sun- 
light, but hastens back to its cavern, Humanity is only getting 
worse and worse: life is really not worth living. None can logic- 
ally speak of progress but idealists or supernaturalists. And such 
is the stand-point of Dr. Pfleiderer, Fixing before him an ideal of 
morality and well-being for the race and for the individual, he asks: 
“Are we drifting toward its realization?” The problem, as thus 
stated, gives him ample oceasion for keen criticisms upon the 
thousand changes, improvements, discoveries, hobbies, chimeras, 
social or political reforms, real or pretended, which are now agitat- 
ing the public mind. What movements are overdone? and what 
underdone? Are wars going to become much less frequent? How 
are the laboring classes to be relieved? Is the average length of 
life in enlightened countries much on the increase? How far will 
machinery yet lessen the necessity of toil? Will all nations ulti- 
mately become republican? What of the woman question ? 
What of capital punishment? All of these problems Dr. Pfleid- 
erer grapples with as a true philosopher. He is cool. He weighs 
the reasons on both sides. His collective verdict will satisfy 
neither the sardonic pessimist nor the hot-headed radical. It will 
satisfy only the man of sober sense. Is humanity progressing ? 
Yes; but only slowly. Is humanity going to enter upon a new 
golden age? Yes; but only in the distant future, and after im- 
mense obstacles are removed. Do men commit fewer murders 
than formerly? Yes; but those that are committed are perpe- 
trated with intenser wickedness, Can a nation, by majority vote, 
legislate social vices and evils out of existence? The more ra- 
tional and Christian way is to guard against their external out- 
break, and to aim at the instillation of sound ethical principles, 
bui yet to suffer the tares and the wheat to grow side by side 
unto the harvest. What virtue is of highest value, and is most 
needed in this present age? Patience, and patient persistence 
in unselfish hard work. Such is the tone and drift of Dr. Pfleid- 
erer’s thoughtful and suggestive little work. 

Ursprung und erste Entwickelung der Kirche Christi. Von Dr. H. V. ANDRES. 

Frankfurt-am-Main. Heyder und Zimmer. 1876. 

A commentary in the form of lectures on the book of Acts, It is 
an attempt to realize the whole historical and spiritual situation 
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during the genesis period of the organic Church. In tone the 
work is richly evangelical; in style, popular and attractive; in 
matter, conservative, but fresh and stimulating. We note a few 
points: The ascension of Christ did not signify that heaven is up 
beyond the blue clouds; it was, rather, a simple object lesson: it 
indicated to the disciples that their Master was now passed into 
the sphere of the supernatural, where he was no longer bound to 
the limits of time and space, but would henceforth be to his fol- 
lowers a spiritual omnipresence in all time and all space. The 
electing a successor to Judas was not an over-hasty blunder. But 
Peter was directly led to propose it by the impulse of the Spirit, 
under the study of the Scriptures. The election address of Peter 
was delivered to the apostles, together with the whole body of 
male believers, from which Dr. Andrew makes a wholesale infer- 
ence against the participation of women in Church government. 
The communism that existed momentarily, and for merely local 
reasons, differed totally from modern communism. J¢ was abso- 
lutely unselfish, the latter is absolutely selfish, J¢ said: “ All 
mine is thine;” the latter says: “ All thine is mine.” The one is 
the spirit of love; the other is the spirit of hate. In regard to the 
mission of Philip at Samaria, the author says: “ Philip hesitated not 
to baptize the people by masses, much as was done subsequently 
in the conversion of the Germanic tribes under Charlemagne. He 
baptized adults while as yet they had a mere incipient faith, and 
were unregenerated, hoping that they would obtain through com. 
munion with the Church that which they yet lacked.” The offices 
of bishop, elder and deacon were but nebulously distinguished in 
the New Testament Church. Neither office had the least shadow 
of a “clerical” character. In the entire New Testament there is 
not a shadow of distinction between clergy and laity. The idea 
of a law of moral order in the universe is intuitive even in the low- 
est stage of human existence. It may be distorted in its applica- 
tion; it may represent the just Father as capricious or tyrannical ; 
but it is there, and that, too, with sufficient clearness to superinduce 
responsibility, and to necessitate the generation of moral character, 


Die Philosophie der Geschichte. (Philosophy of History.) Von Dr. R. Rocnouu. 
Gottingen, 1878. Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 

A prize essay (pp. 411) on the Philosophy of History, “ crowned ” 

by the philosophical faculty of the University of Gottingen. It 

is an excellent book on the highest possible of themes. The name 

itself of Rocholl would promise much; but when a faculty con- 
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taining men like Lotze and Baumann stamps its approbation on a 
work, all doubt is banished at once. For theologians, especially, 
the theme is of intensest interest. The question examined is, In 
how far has uninspired human thought succeeded in constructing 
a rationally consistent and satisfactory conception of the universe 
as awhole? In other words, How far has humanity already pro- 
eressed in its search after God ? and how far is there good reason 
to expect that it may yet attain ? Or, still otherwise put, Is the 
progress of science progress toward the knowledge of God ? 
Some of the positions maintained are these: All truth is one. 
Nature and the intuitions and the Scriptures are, all three, revela- 
tions from the great Source of all. Natural law, intuition, Bible 
text, are parts of the same one truth. It is only ignorance that 
can be shy of the one and idolatrous of the other. Each of the 
three, logically followed out, lands us in God. Each of the three, 
fully developed, embraces the whole of the other two. All three 
move upon converging lines; ultimately they will meet and be- 
come identical, The three sciences to which they give birth dif- 
fer from each other only because, and in so far as, they are as yet 
but partially complete. Physics, matured, will embrace a knowl- 
edge of mind and God ; for nature springs of mind, and is gov- 
erned by the mind. Metaphysics, matured, will embrace nature 
and God; for it inquires after the ultimate reason and facts of 
existences. Theology, matured, will include nature and philoso- 
phy; for its theme is God and the works of God, Thus these 
three are (or will be) one. And whosoever earnestly and honestly 
works in any one of the fields is a miner after the truth. And 
good work in either of the fields is holy and transfigured work, 
The collective drift of humanity is a drift toward God. We 
emerge from chaos, enter into the dawn, open our eyes for the 
rising sun, and mount up toward the noonday. The full philoso- 
phy of history is as yet far from written, for all truth is yet far 
from discovered. Dr. Rocholl sketches the progress already made, 
and indicates the road yet to be traversed, 


- 


Geschichte der Inquisition. (History of the Inquisition.) Von F. Horrman. Bonn: 
Nenffer. 1878. 


An able account of the origin and acts of the Inquisition, based 
on authentic sources. The last score of years have brought. to 
light not 2 few fresh chapters in this horrible story. The author 
takes advantave of all these, also ca!ls in the help of the Déllin- 
ger Catholic party, and thus furnishes a more complete, as well as 
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more reliable, work than has as yet been accessible to the public. 
The author writes not as a champion of Protestantism, but as a 
simple historian of authenticated facts, and as a hater of cruelty 
and wrong. No doubt this will make his work all the more et- 
fectual in very large circles. Dr. Hoffinan expresses the tirm 
belief that only prudential motives hinder now, or ever can hinder, 
the Romish hierarchy from using the same violence against free- 
dom of conscience as in the past. But is he not wrong when he 
implies that the Inquisition spirit is inseparable from every eccle- 
siastical hierarchy ? and that spiritual power in the hands of am- 
bitious prelates, Greek or Protestant, may and does as effectually 
kill off the souls of all opponents as did the Romish Inquisition 
kill their bodies? With these slight cautions, the book deserves 
a very wide patronage. 


Wissenscha‘tliche Vortriige tiber religiose Fragen. Frankfurt-am-Main: Diester- 
weg. 1877. / 


Three very valuable essays on “The Idea of God,” “The Christ 
of History and of Faith,” and “The Kingdom of God and the 
Church,” by, respectively, Professor R. A. Lipsius, Dr. H. Schultz, 
and Professor K. Kohler. Professor Lipsius admits the logical 
difficulties of conceiving God as personal. But he shows that nei- 
ther pantheism nor materialism furnish any relief. They satisfy 
neither head nor heart. And yet our theological demonstrations 
of the existence of God have no cogency for the unbeliever. The 
really solid ground for faith in God, in his opinion, is an impera- 
tive of our moral freedom; in other words, it is a psychological 
necessity. The best work is done by the theologian, not by at- 
tempting a direct proof that there is a God, but by demonstrating 
the scientific rationality of our faith in God. The other two 
essays are no less able than that of Dr. Lipsius. 





2¢ 
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Miscellaneous. 


The Scriptural Doctrine of Sacrifice. By ALFRED CAvE, B.A. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark. 1877. 8vo., pp. 524. Special Edition imported by Scribner, Welford, 
& Armstrong, New York. Price, $6. 

The object of this able and scholarly work is to show that the 

death of Christ is literally sacrificial, It was the literal sacritice, 

while all the sacrifices of the Old Testament were the symbolical. 

To show this he institutes a fundamental examination of the origin 

of sacrifices, tracing their history from the family of Adam, through 
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the patriarchal, into the fullness of the Mosaic dispensation. In 
this process he rejects all extra-biblical history and speculation, 
and reposes full faith in the sufficiency of the divine record 
for the complete development of the truth on this great topic. 
In going over the Old Testament ground the author gives very in- 
teresting critical reviews of the older investigators, as Spencer, and 
Outram, and the later Bahr, Kurtz, and Hengstenberg. From a 
full analysis of the sacrifices of the older dispensations he deduces 
the principles which ascertain the nature of the atonement. The- 
ologians inclined to take the short intuitional cut to the “ moral 
influence,” or purely manward theory, of the atonement, as what 
necessarily must be, must acknowledge that the advocates of a 
sterner theory ground their views in a most thorough research into 
the foundations of the New Testament in the Old. In surveying 
the sacrifice of the New Testament our author reviews succes- 
sively the atonement of the Gnostics, the Unitarians, the Church 
Fathers, of Anselm, Duns Scotus, Abelard, Grotius, and Limborch ; 
and of the latest writers, Campbell, Bushnell, and Dale. He 
thence is led to discuss the various themes of the Eucharist, as the 
Romanist, the Lutheran, the Zuinglian, the Socinian, and the 
Calvinistic theory. 

It seems to be rather clear that with thinkers of the present day 
who discard the strictly vicarious view of the atonement, the 
structure of the entire theology grows loose in the joints, and tends 
to tumble into a disorderly mass. Yet it is equally clear that the 
Christianity of the first three centuries contented itself with the 
purely biblical statements, without aspiring to push their analysis 
of the biblical formule to their ultimate. Mr. Cave makes it ap- 
parent that early post-apostolic Christianity was not well read in 
the Old Testament, and failed of the true view, probably from not 
tracing the trath to its primordial foundations. 


The Ceramic Art. A Compendium of the History and Manufacture of Pottery and 
Porcelain. By JENNIE J. YounG. With 464 Illustrations. 8vo., pp. 499. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Even more than the art of printing, pottery is a wonderful symbol 

of human progress. Clay vessels were among the most obvious 

and most easily made among human utensils, and their imperish- 
able material and fabric gave them a permanence. Hence in dif- 
ferent countries of the world they turn up to the spade of the 
scientific excavator, and tell of long past “ prehistoric ages.” 

Then their growing beauty shows a growing civilization, and the 

sudden stop of improvement marks the era of race decline. This 
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historic value gives a dignity to the popular enthusiasm of the 

hour for “ceramics.” The volume of Miss Young, with its grace- 

ful style, its elegant book-making, its rich and varied engravings, 
and its interesting histories and discussions, is, therefore, “a feat- 
ure” of the times. 

The Atlantic Islands, as Resorts of Health and Pleasure. By S. G. W. BENJAMIN. 
Illustrated. 8vo., pp. 274. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1878. 

It is a delightful pleasure tour to range with Mr. Benjamin through 

the “Islands.” The scenes in picture so richly here presented are, 

perhaps, even more enjoyable than the same scenes in reality. 

From the summer isles of the South, the Bahamas, the Azores, 

we suddenly leap to the Isles of the British Channel. We visit 

in devious course Madeira, Teneriffe, Newfoundland, the Bermu- 
das, and Belle-Isle-en-Mer. We predict that before many years 

George Island, on the coast of Florida, will be thought quite 

worthy the tourists’ visit. 

Baptisma; A Threefold Testimony: Water Baptism, Spirit-Baptism, and the 
Baptism of Fire. By Rev. Joun LaTuern. 16mo., pp. 267. Halifax, N. S.: 
Rey. A. W. Nicolson, 

The topic of baptism, and its mode and subject, is ever freshly 

springing up in new localities with every new year. Our Canadian 

author is posted up to the times, and handles his subject with 
keen point and logic. 


The Holy Bible, according to the Authorized Version, (A.D. 1611.) With an Ex- 
planatory and Critical Commentary, and a Revision of the Translation. By 
Bishops and other Clergy of the Anglican Church. Edited by F. C. Cook, 
M.A., Canon of Exeter. New Testament. Vol. I. St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. 
Luke. Royal 8vo., pp. 472. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1878. 


Science for the School and Family. Part I. Natural Philosophy. By Worrutne- 
TON Hooker, M.D., 12mo., pp. 433. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1878. 


Modern Dwellings in Town and Country. By H. Hupson Hoty. With one hun- 
dred origivual designs. 8vo., pp. 219. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1878. 
Pointed Papers for the Christian Life. By Turopore L.CuYLer. 12mo., pp. 363. 

New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1879. 

Scientific Memoirs, Being Experimental Contributions to a Knowledge of Radiant 
Energy. By Joun WituiaM Draper, M.D., LL.D, 8vo., pp. 473. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1878. 

Contributions to Natural History, and Papers on Other Subjects. By James Smson. 
8vo., pp. 210. New York: James Miller. 1878. 

Gates into the Psalm- Country. By Marvin R. Vincent, D.D, 12mo., pp. 315. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

John whom Jesus Loved. Ry James Cutross, A.M., D.D, 12mo, pp. 244, New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1878. 

Memoirs of John Howard, the Prisoner's Friend. By Cuartes K. True, D.D. 
16mo., pp. 235. Cincinnati: Hitcheock & Walden; New York: Nelson & 
Phillips. 1878. 

Fourru Serres, Vor. XXXI.—13 
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Eventide at Bethel. By J. R. Macpurr, D.D. 12mo., pp. 277. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 1879. 


The Great Slighted Fortune. By J. D. Bett. 12mo., pp. 452. New York: Pub- 
lished by T. Y. Crowell. 


The Life and Times of John Knox, By Cuartes K. Truz, D.D. 16mo., pp. 357 
Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden; New York: Nelson & Phillips. 1878. 


The Broken Walls of Jerusalem and the Rebuilding of Them. By the Author of 
“Wide, Wide World,” ‘‘ Old Helmet,” etc. 16mo., pp.313. New York: Robert 
* Carter and Brothers. 1879. 


Little Lights Along Shore. By Paut Coppen. 16mo., pp. 326. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 1879. 


Peace on Earth, etc. By James P. Stumons. Unbound. 16mo., pp. 231. Bos- 
ton: A. Williams & Co.; Atalanta: Phillips & Crew. 1878. 


Villages and Village Life. With Hints for their Improvement. By NATHANIEL 
HiLiLYER EGGLEston. 12mo., pp. 326. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1878. 


Oratory and Orators. By WitLiaM Matruews, LL.D. 12mo., pp. 456. Chicago: 
8. C. Griggs & Co. 1879. 

Shelley. By Jonny Apprncton Symonps. 12mo., pp. 189. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1879. 


Hygiene of the Brain and Nerves, and the Cure of Nervousness. By M. L. Hot- 
BROOK, M.D. 12mo., pp. 279. New York: M. L. Holbrook & Co. 1878. 


Young Folks’ History of Germany. By Cuartotre M. Yonee. 12mo, pp. 474. 
Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden; New York: Nelson & Phillips. 1878. 


The Students’ French Grammar. A Practical and Historical Grammar of the 
French Language. By CHarLeS HERON WALL. 12mo., pp. 458. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1878. 

The Waverley Dictionary. By May RoGers. 12mo., pp. 357. Chicago: 8S. C. 
Griggs & Co. 1879. 

The House by the Works. By EDwaRD GARRETT. Large 12mo., pp. 334. New 
York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 

Macleod of Dare. By WitttaM Buack. Large 12mo., pp. 406. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1879. 

Harper’s Hatr-Hour Serres, 32mo. Lnglish Literature Primers: Classical 
Period. By Eugene LAWRENCE.—Epochs of English Higory: The Settlement of 
the Constitution. 1689-1784. By JAMES RowLEy, M.A.—Epochs of English His- 
tory: Modern England, 1820-1874, By Oscar BrownineG, M.A.—Stories from 
Virgil. By Rev. ALFrep J. CourcH, M.A.—Some Recollections of Rufus Choate. 
By Epwin P. WuippLe.—Hints to Women on the Care of Property. By ALFRED 
Watker.—Daisy Miller. By Henry James, Jun.— Behind Blue Glasses. By 
F, W. Hackianper. Translated by Mary A. Ropinson.—TZhe Romance of a 
Back Street. By F. W. Ropinson.—A Dark Inheritance. By Mary Ceci 
Hay.—A Hand-Book to the Practice of Pottery Painting. By Joun C. L. Sparks. 


Harper’s Lisrary OF AMERICAN Fiction: The Viryinians in Texas. By WiLL- 
1AM M. BAKER.— Cousin Polly's Gold Mine. By Mrs. A. E. Porter.—Like Unto 
Like. By SHerwoop Bonner. Unbound. 8vo. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

FRANKLIN SQUARE Liprary: Time Shall Try. By F. E. M. Nottry.—The Mistletoe 

Bough. Edited by M. E. Brappon.—The History of a Crime. By Vicror 

HvGo.—Eilinor Dryden. By Katuartne 8. Macquotp.—Light and Shade. By 

Cuarvorre G. O’Brien.— Love's Crosses. By F. EK. M. NotLey.—Jaclecd of Dare. 

By Wituiam Biack.—The Story of the Christians and Moors of Spain. By 

Cuarvotre M. Yon@e.—Rare Pale Margaret.—The Life of the Right Honorable 

Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. 
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Commentary on St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans. By FrrepRich ADOLPH PHILIPPI. 
Translated by Rev. J. 8S. Banks. In Two Volumes. Vol. I. 8vo., pp. 421. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1878. 

A Semi- Centennial Sermon, Historical, Biographical, and Itinerary. Delivered be- 
fore the Cincinnati Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, during its 
Session at Piqua, Ohio, September 4, 1878. By Rev. WILLIAM HERR. Published 
by request of tlhe Conference. 8vo., pp. 34. Cincinnati: Western Methodist 
Book Concern. 

The Expositor. No.48. Edited by Rev.Samvurt Cox. 1. Balaam’s Ass, by Editor. 
2. Ministry of Angels, by Rev. R. Winterbotham. 3. The Kind Master. 
4. Studies in Life of Christ, by R. M. Fairbairn. 5, “As old as Methuselah,” 
by Rev. R. Balcarnie. 6. Wind and Fire Ministers of God, by the Very Rev. 
Dean of Petersborough. 17. A Biblical Note, by Dr. James Morison. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton, Paternoster Row. 

Shakspeare’s Tragedy of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. Edited with Notes. By 
WituiaM J. Roure, A.M. 16mo., pp. 285. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1878. 

Shakspeare’s Comedy of Much Ado About Nothing. Edited, with Notes. By 
WituiAM J. RoLFe, A.M. 16mo., pp. 178. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1879. 





Art. XII.—D. D. WHEDON—BIOGRAPHIC. 


Tue Publishers, having decided to give the readers of the Quar- 
terly a glimpse of their long-time editor, desire a note to accom- 
pany the engraving. Yet why a note? Certainly this is ‘not a 
picture that will need an explanation as to who and what it 
means. Nor is he a man who needs a biography to describe who 
and what he is. He is known and read of: all Methodists, of all 
readers of his Review, of all sharp, clear students in the realm 
of metaphysical dogmatics. He has not yet put off his mortality, 
and long may it be ere the inner life consumes the outer ! 

Still, a word may be desired by the reader as he looks at the 
elegant engraving, and such a word it is proposed should here be 
given:— 

DanreEL Dentson WHEDON was born near Onondaga, N. Y., on the 
twentieth day of March, 1808. He graduated at Hamilton College when 
only twenty years of age. A great gulf is fixed between these two sen- 
tences; a greater gulf lies before the first. Of his ancestry, paternal and 
maternal, where bred and how, in New England, in Old England, or 
elsewhere—these essential factors in the estimation of a man of parts, 
that often are a preface to the name itself, are here omitted, partly be- 
cause we have no space at command, if we had materials for their dis- 
cussion, but chiefly because we are not writing an obituary or a biog- 
raphy, but simply notes to a portrait. He, quite likely, would dispose of 
the matter as summarily as in his Phi Beta Kappa oration some years 
since, by saying, ‘‘My family is as old as the Duke of Buckingham’s, 
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only I have lost my pedigree.” For a like reason all the interesting and 
important intermediary between birth and graduation are omitted. The 
youth of a student whose life has been devoted to the highest pursuits of 
literature and scholarship must be an interesting study, but it requires a 
chapter in a life, and cannot be crowded into a dozen lines in a Quar- 
terly. After graduation he studied law, in full purpose of pursuing its 
practice as his life-work; but his conversion so powerfully changed the 
current of his thoughts and feelings that he at once abandoned the study, 
never, it is said, even entering the office again. He immediately united 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church in Rome, N. Y., where he was re- 
siding, and, after a brief period of waiting, found employment as Teacher 
of Ancient Languages in the Conference Seminary at Cazenovia. At the 
time of receiving his Master’s degree, he was called back to his Alma 
Mater as a tutor, and, a year and a half later, when only twenty-four 
years old, elected to the Chair of Ancient Languages and Literature in 
Wesleyan University. No one of the eminent band that Wilbur Fisk 
called around him at the opening of his University better proved that 
the time had come when Methodism had grown scholars capable of 
handling a college, and, therefore, that the hour was ripe for the creation 
of a college for them to handle. Augustus W. Smith, John Johnston, 
and Daniel D. Whedon, three of Fisk’s first collaborators, two of them 
graduates of Hamilton and one of Bowdoin, were severally called to the 
Chairs of Mathematics, Science, and Ancient Languages. Himself a 
graduate of Brown, he held the chief Chair of Philosophy. Surely never 
youthful college started forth with a more brilliant and capable faculty. 
They all became early eminent outside of their college, and retained the 
eminence to the last. Only one remains, and he has not been least in 
fame. 

As a professor of Greek, to instruction in which he soon became ex- 
clusively devoted, he was very popular. We well recollect his sharp 
style, fearful to Freshmen, admired of Seniors; for that was a day when 
this grandest of languages was not confined to the two lower classes, as 
it is now by the system of electives, whereby every Junior and Senior, 
except a few strenuous students, carefully selects a series of studies that 
require no study, and whereby the strongest of all mental stimulants, 
mathematics, and the richest, the classics, are quietly avoided by both 
college curriculum and undergraduate selection. There is no “ survival 
of the fittest” in the present American collegiate system. In those days 
the upper classes read Greek with an instructor who made them see and 
seize the beauty and the force of those undying masters of human thought 
and speech. Still, popular as he was in his department, though severely 
exacting, no higher pleasure could be given a class than, in the tempo- 
rary arrangements of the Faculty, to have him assigned to the care of 
them in philosophy. Here, after all, was his most befitting sphere, and 
in it he shone pre-eminently. He taught his students to think and rea- 
son, and that with such force and felicity that reminiscences of it are com- 
mon among those older classes to this day. 
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At the Commencement of 1842 he resigned his professorship, and in 
December following closed his relations with the college, with the pur- 
pose of entering the pastorate. Asa preacher he had been a great favorite 
with the students; he was rich and rare; he thought out his sermons. 
‘*Caviare to the general,” lacking or despising the sham gifts of mere 
manner and voice, the tricks of a pulpiteer, he shone in clearness, fresh- 
ness, potency of thought, and richness of expression, that were unsur- 
passed and unequaled even by such mighty masters of the pulpit as 
Fisk and Olin. It was a treat to the hard-hearted, sharp-witted student 
when the tall, thin form of this master of logic, rhetoric, and sarcasm 
stood behind the little chapel desk. The same rare eloquence was fully ap- 
preciated in many a country church in the vicinity of the college, and 
the best congregations of our cities hung delighted on his lips. He en- 
tered with delight upon the duties of his new relation; yet he was prob- 
ably more at home in the professor’s chair than in the parsonage. After 
a couple of years thus employed, he accepted the Chair of Rhetoric, Logic, 
and History in the University of Michigan, and for seven years discharged 
its duties with great credit to himself and honor both to the institution 
and to the Church which he represented. Ann Arbor was, in these re- 
spects, but Middletown over again. But the times were troublous; and 
the popular professor, preacher, and lyceum lecturer, who had seventeen 
years before been roundly denounced as an apologist for slavery, was 
suddenly, dismissed from his professorship by the State Board of Regents 
of the University for having dared, in public lectures in several places, 
but always outside of the college, to give utterance to a manly, Christian 
protest against the machinations of the slave power, whose devout and 
humble worshipers they were. He himself has furnished the key to any 
apparent contradiction in his course in relation to slavery. “For its 
existence,” he said, ‘‘ I did, and would, apologize; but never for its e- 
tension. I would deal gently with the hereditary sin of its being; but I 
abhor the stupendous volitional crime of its propagandism.” He fore- 
saw with a singular prescience, and predicted, the onward course of pro- 
slavery aggression; and for the crime of free speech on the great question 
which occupied all minds, he was ruthlessly struck down. 

After the General Conference of 1852, of which he was a member, he 
soon finished his work at Ann Arbor, and, leaving behind him hosts of 
the warmest friends of his life, returned to his old home in the New 
York East Conference. It was soon evident from his studious habits, his 
purely college style, and, above all, his increasing deafness, that in the 
pastorate he was not in his sphere. He was perceptibly out of place. 
But the Church could not afford to spare from its service this man of 
wide learning and profound culture while yet in the early years of middle 
life. 

At this hour his friends and old college students conceived the idea of 
placing him in charge of the Quarterly. They could not elect him to the 
General Conference of 1856, but they did elect him in that General Con- 
ference, against a most able and accomplished incumbent—not as a re- 
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flection on the editor that then was, for, though he was deservedly pop- 
ular for his rare abilities, even his own friends, in some instances, gave 
their votes for the new nominee. He received the election, and has 
held the position almost without question for over twenty years. 

As this office has opened the way to his real career—that of a writer—it 
is well to note a novel fact concerning those who secured his election to 
it. His first writings in the public press, or those, at least, that first 
drew attention to him, were of a controversial sort, and were on the op- 
posite side from those which won him place and name. The antislav- 
ery conflict began properly in 1832 with the publication of the ‘‘ Lib- 
erator.” Ardent friends of that journal, of its editor, and cause, sprang 
up every-where, and nowhere were they more numerous or more. ar- 
dent than among the Methodists of New England, though Mr. Gar- 
rison has never yet acknowledged publicly this obligation. His fine 
sense of honor should lead him to give this deserved recognition. 
They did more with him and for him and his cause than all his non- 
evangelical supporters. In Professor Whedon’s own college were students 
who went out lecturing against slavery, and received the then com- 
mon reward of mobs and abusive epithets, and sometimes the harder ar- 
guments of stones. One of them is the now and long well-known Dr. R.8. 
Rust. Dr. Fisk, in his genial temperament, disliked the strong though 
needful words of these abolitionists and their stronger acts. Professor 
Whedon fleshed his maiden sword in that controversy early in 1835, in a 
series of articles in ‘‘ Zion’s Herald,” in reply to Orange Scott, then leader 
of the immediate abolitionists. He was also author of the famous 
‘* Counter Appeal,” signed by Dr. Fisk and others, expressive of the sen- 
timents of the conservative Methodists of New England of that day; a 
document much maligned, but never refuted, and whose main positions 
are assented to by the sober sense of the present time. George Thompson 
was then in this country as a ‘‘ missionary,” and the Professor took him 
to task for his interference in American politics. Thompson replied 
with some severity, and added a prayer for his conversion. The prayer 
was unanswered, But thetwenty years that followed were years of ramp- 
ant slavery aggression: it split the Church in twain; the free North 
was made the broad hunting-ground of the slave-catcher; and slavery 
was demanding, as its right, our vast territorial domain once solemnly 
consecrated to freedom. In the entirely new issues thus brought before 
them, Whedon and Rust were found standing side by side, and that stu- 
dent who had been sarcastically rebuked by his professor for his anti- 
slavery zeal, was one of the chief promoters of his election to the first 
editorial chair in the Church. 

His career in that chair, and in lines of literary and religious work out- 
side the chair, is before the Church and the world. He has made the 
Review the arena of free Christian thought, never insisting on a rigor- 
ous conformity to his own conceptions, though, when needful, uttering 
a word of caution or dissent. Beyond the contributors of the time of his 
election, he early began to search out and bring forward the young schol- 
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arly men of the Church, many of whom have since attained a wide 
and enviable reputation as writers, and he has thus done much toward 
the creation of a high literary republic in the denomination. But 
while contributors have written with brilliancy and power, the pro- 
ductions of his own pen have from the first possessed the most com- 
manding interest. He never speaks to his large audience without 
something to say, and what he says is said so clearly that the most 
casual and unlearned reader knows, as well and as delightedly as does 
the thoughtful and scholarly, precisely what he means, No living writer 
is master of so trenchant and incisive a style. He penetrates the heart 
of the matter in hand with a word, and swiftly lays open its beauty and 
truth, or its deformity and falsity. His book notices, in which he is es- 
pecially brilliant, frequently condense a volume into a page, or furnish, 
which pleases him best, a full review of the sulject involved. In this de- 
partment the Quarterly has deservedly attained the highest fame. Hisown 
papers have reinforced the theology and polity of the Church with new 
and most powerful weapons, as well as built them up and defended them 
against all assailants from whatever quarter; while sometimes stinging 
almost to madness those who merit castigation, or erecting ‘*a white 
marble statue of words” for those who deserve fame, probing error to 
its last hiding-place, and dragging it forth scornfully to the gaze and 
contempt of his readers. That he is always wise, who can say? that 
he is never dull, none can doubt. 

In 1864 he gave the world his treatise on ‘‘ The Freedom of the Will 
as a Basis of Human Responsibility and a Divine Government ”—the fruit 
of twenty-five years of study. He expected it to be the great work of 
his life. It will surely outlive Edwards’s, for it is founded on the spirit- 
ual philosophy, and not on that of matter and fate. Its definitions are 
clear and its logic unanswerable. Difficult of reading, demanding sever- 
est study, it is a masterpiece to those who wish to think rightly on this 
deepest theme. When Calvinism shall cease to boast, and shall dare be 
philosophical, it will surrender unconditionally before this argument. 

The ‘‘Commentary on the New Testament,” the fifth and final volume 
of which is now near its completion, is from its nature more widely 
known than the work on the ‘‘ Will,” and on it his fame with the great 
body of the people will chiefly rest. It is not, perhaps, generally known 
that when it was undertaken, some twenty-five years since, it was in- 
tended by the Publishers to be simply a ‘‘ Tract Testament,” a single 
volume with brief notes. But when it was nearly completed, through 
the urgent solicitation of many well fitted tu judge, the whole plan was 
changed, and the work begun anew. How this man of broken constitu- 
tion and frail health should have been able, even with his indefatigable 
industry, to accomplish so much outside of his official duties, and do it 
so well, is truly a marvel. The same characteristics of style already 
noted in the Quarterly are abundantly apparent here. ‘‘ Intended for 
popular use,” as it is, it supplies the ordinary reader with what he needs 
in clear, compact diction, whose expressiveness he cannot fail to admire, 
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while the more learned reader is struck with the peculiar felicity and 
force with which grave problems are solved in a sentence, and difficul- 
ties settled at a stroke. The latter knows with what elaboration and care 
those clear interpretations are produced which, to the former, are so 
easy and intelligible. No writer has penetrated more deeply into the 
spirit of the fourth Gospel—the most wonderful of them all—or more 
beautifully developed the history of the early Church as found in the 
Acts. On the Epistles, the comment is finely blended with both argument 
and text at the same time; and it is pre-eminently rich in Romans and 
Ephesians, the metaphysical epistles. Without parade of scholarship, 
the most scholarly results are every-where visible; and not a few much- 
debated questions are solved in an original manner, as well as most con- 
clusively. Indeed, the critical student often finds it clear and decisive 
on passages and topics where far more pretentious works are obscure or 
silent. The Commentary stands in the front rank in its department 
of literature; and some of its highest critical commendations are from 
across the water, where it appears in a London edition. 

His features, as our readers can see, are after the metaphysical type. 
Were portraits of Calvin, Watson, Arminius, Edwards, and Whedon 
placed alongside of each other, their heads would all be found to have 
been built after the same law—narrow, long, high, a steep-roofed house, 
where the brains are crowded in and up, and are not spread out wide or 
pressed down lowin front. The last are scientists, observers, (if pressed 
down low behind they are villains, but still scientists, of the most mate- 
rialistic sort.) The wide heads are literary, high-finished, but not high- 
thoughted. These peaked brains are penetrative of the secretest on-go- 
ings of the mental world. When both broad and high, as in Shakspeare 
and Bacon, they are masters at once of both thought and expression. 
These high-roofed brains wrestle together ‘‘on a hill apart.” Among 
these metaphysical theologians Dr. Whedon will hold very high rank, - 
As he himself says of Agassiz: ‘‘ He has made scratches on the granite 
of thought that will not be erased.” He has given the highest debate 
on man, so far as his nature is concerned—a category that future stu- 
dents of these mysteries must respect and accept in its essential idea, 

Of his other and literary work we have no space to speak. We pre- 
sume the space alloted us by the publishers is more than full. The por- 
trait of one whom the Church has long delighted to honor is given the 
readers of the work they have long delighted to read. They will rejoice 
to see him at last in his outward guise. May it be long ere that mortal- 
ity puts on immortality! 
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